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The readers of the ConnecticiU Oommon School Journal are 
already acquainted with the movements which have resulted in the 
modification of its title, form and style of publication, and the 
change in its proprietorship and plan of editorial management, as 
exhibited in the present number. In order to give our readers also, 
a proper understanding of the paternity of this enterprise, we copy 
from the concluding number of the eighth volume of the Journal, the 
following article : 

"With this (December, 1853) number of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, I close not only my Report on Public Education in 
Europe, and Volume VIII. of the Journal, but the relations which I 
have so long held to the public as sole proprietor and editor of an 
educational periodical. 

" On assuming the duties of Secretary of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools, in Connecticut, in June, 1838, I aimed at 
two leading objects — -Jlrst, to awaken and diffuse a more active inter- 
est, and second, to collect and disseminate information of the actual 
condition, and of tried and successful means of improving common 
schools, and all other agencies for the more complete and universal 
education of the great mass of the people. These objects have been 
kept steadily in view in every field, and in every form of educational 
labor, in which I have been engaged. I have not been ambitious to 
originate new systems, startling theories, or wonder-working meth- 
ods of education, but I have felt a sincere desire and a strong deter- 
VoL. IX., No, 1. 
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mination to find out all that could be known in existing systems, in- 
stitutions and methods, in our own and other states, to discard what- 
ever was useless or mischievous in the peculiar circumstances of our 
state and country, and to make all that was excellent, so far as I could 
by jen and voice, the common property of every parent, teacher, 
school officer, and friend of popular education, whom by any agenc/, 
or form of activity, I could reach. 

^ With these general aims and views I have regarded an educational 
periodical as' an indispensable auxiliary in my official labors. Ac- 
cordingly, within one month after I became officially connected with 
the cause, and without the pledge of a single subscriber, or contributor, 
the first number of the Connecticut Common School Journal was 
issued ; and from that time to this, while acting as Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners, and afterward as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, and as Commissioner of Public Schools 
in Rhode Island, I have devoted a portion of my time and salary, in 
the absence of all legislative aid, and of any general cooperation of 
teachers, to sustain a monthly periodical devoted exclusively to the 
dissemination of educational documents, and articles of permanent 
value and interest. Through its columns, the laws of the state re- 
specting schools, with such explanations from time to time as seemed 
necessary to secure uniformity and vigor in their administration — im- 
proved plans for the repair, construction and furniture of school- 
houses — suggestions to assist school officers in the discharge of their 
duties — official reports of school visitors as to the condition and im- 
provement of common schools in their respective societies— original 
articles, and copious selections from the published writings of thought- 
ful educators and experienced and successful teachers, as to the stud- 
ies, classification, instruction and discipline of schools of difierent 
grades — ^full information as to the organization, administration and 
results of systems of public schools in other states and countries — in 
fine, such articles and suggestions as seemed calculated to enlist the 
more active and intelligent cooperation of parents, and the community 
generally, in the whole work of school improvement, have been wide- 
ly disseminated. I have thus aimed to make the Journal not the ad- 
vocate of any exclusive system, methods and views, but the deposito- 
ry of the experience of states, systems, schools and teachers, so far as 
that experience could be gathered from printed documents, and from 
personal observation and inquiries. Such as I have been able to 
make it, with the numerous calls on my time and attention for cor- 
respondence, public addresses, personal interviews with school officers 
and teachers, and the preparation of official documents-^the Journal 
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is now before the public. It will henceforth, and so long, I trust, 
as such an association shall continue in active operation in Connecti- 
cut, be conducted under the auspices of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, which has, on mj urgent invitation, assumed the responsibilitj 
of its publication, and appointed a committee of experienced teachers 
as editors. With this committee I have been associated against my 
wishes ; but at their urgent solicitation, I shall cooperate cordially in 
the work, so far as I can consistently with other engagements. 

^' I commend the new series of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal to the prompt and generous support of teachers, school offi- 
cers and parents. HENRY BARNARD, 

Superintendent of Common Schdols" 

The above remarks sufficiently explain the origin of the present 
undertaking, as well as the causes which have led to it; and we think 
its friends may be permitted to regard its antecedents with some de- 
gree of pride. 

Among the means and agencies which have brought in the modern 
improvements in popular education, the Connecticut Common School 
Journal unquestionably stands out as one of the most prominent. It 
was a pioneer in the work. Instead of coming into exbtence in 
obedience to the demand of an awakened public sentiment, iii favor 
of the cause which it espoused, it was launched forth upon a dark and 
stagnant ocean of popular ignorance and indifference respecting the 
subject. 

It has achieved a great and good work. The extent of its useful- 
ness can not well be overestimated. When we consider the amount 
and value of the educational matter which it has diffused among the 
people, and which is now preserved in its volumes, and attempt to 
calculate the extent of its beneficent influence, in elevating and ex- 
panding the views, and in encouraging the hearts of teachers, in 
arousing the public mind to a just conception of the vast importance 
of the interests of education, and in exciting to efficient and judicious 
efforts for the improvement of all grades of schools, we are constrained 
to believe that its real success has far transcended the most sanguine 
expectations of its projector. 

It has not, indeed, proved a profitable operation in a pecuniary 
point of view. While it has scattered broadcast over the state, and 
far beyond its limits, treasures richer than gold, it has been a heavy 
tax upon the purse, as well as upon the time and strength of its editor 
and proprietor. He has borne the burden cheerfully, for a series of 
years, with but slight compensation for his labors except the con- 
sciousness of having bestowed them upon a worthy object. 
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And now, after so long a struggle, almost single-handed, he doubt- 
less enjoys a high degree of satisfaction to find a body of teachers 
raised up in this state, who are both able and willing to come forward 
and relieve him in some degree, from his protracted task ; and they, 
on the other hand, are highly gratified and encouraged by the assur- 
ance of his cordial sympathy and cooperation in the future manage- 
ment of the Journal, that his counsel will be ready to guide their 
efforts for its success, and especially, that the fruits of his large expe- 
rience, extensive observation, and varied leamiog, will continue to 
enrich and illustrate its pages. 

Such is our relation to the past. But what shall our future be ? 
Shall it be worthy of the past? We shall try to make it so. 

We hope to make this Journal worthy also of the great cause in 
which it originated, and worthy of the present age of progress and 
improvement. 

It will be the tool of no party or sect. It will aim to unite all 
classes of society, in the promotion of sound education, in its most 
comprehensive sense, as the gravest interest of human society. 

It will investigate the nature and objects of education, in all its de- 
partments, physical, intellectual and moral, and endeavor to exhibit 
the true theory and the best methods of teaching. 

It will disseminate information respecting the best systems of or- 
ganization and administration of all grades of educational institutions. 

It will aim to set forth and enforce the mutual duties of parents, 
teachers, school committees and citizens. 

It will urge upon teachers the importance of a thorough prepara- 
tion for their work, and the duty and necessity of elevating their pro- 
fession to its rightful social position, by raising the standard of their 
own morals, manners and attainments. < . 

But the success of the Journal wiU not depend upon the unaided 
efforts of its editorial corps. They will need the assistance, sympa- 
thy and cooperation of teachers and friends of education. 

Especially do we need the aid of our feUow-teachers in Connecti- 
cut. Shall we have it ? Will you send us the contributions of your 
pens ? Will you place your names upon our subscription list ? Will 
you endeavor to secure for it the names of your neighbors and 
friends ? In a word, will you work with tts f 

Let these things be done, and we trust tl^at the teachers of Con- 
necticut will have the satisfaction of sustaining an educational jour- 
nal which wiU reflect honor upon the profession. 

Besidbnt Editor. 
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INTKOOUCTOBI ADD1ES8 OF BET. MB. HUNTINGTON 

BEFOBE THE 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION AT MIDDLETOWN, OCT. 24, 1853. 

Fellow- Teachers of the Association and Friends of Education: 

I NEED no apology for introducing to your attention, for the few 
moments I shall now address you, the claims of such an association of 
teachers as we have recently reorganized in Connecticut, and of 
whose semi-annual conferences this is the beginning. For years, we 
have endeavored to sustain a Teachers' Association, but our efforts 
have for one. reason and another, been nearly altogether fruitless. 
We have met, in connection with our yearly gatherings at the Normal 
School, and resolved to keep up, in name at least, an organization of 
this kind ; and have appointed in the different counties its meetings, 
to be held at such unoccupied hours of the County Institute sessions 
as we might find. Such meetings, overshadowed by the regular and 
more urgent exercises of the Institutes, have never prevailed to give 
to our Association the distinct form and recognized influence which 
it claims, and which, to reach its aim, it must have. 

At the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held in 
New Haven in August last, you resolved on a reorganization of the 
Association, provided it would consent to hold two regular meetings 
each year, for whose exercises special preparation should be made. 
By the kindness of Mr. Barnard, two days of the time allowed to 
some one of the County Institutes were assigned for our use ; and 
through the courtesy of the citizens of this place, we have been in- 
vited to hold our first meeting here. 

A successful State Teachers' Association in Connecticut, is there- 
fore, as yet, an unsolved problem. We are experimenting, not al- 
together without hope, nor yet so confident of success as to render 
an appeal in behalf of our enterprise uncalled for or undesirable. 

In this exigency, no topic seemed to me more fitting to introduce 
the most excellent programme of exercises advertised for this meet- 
ing, than the one I have already indicated as the subject of my ad-, 
dress. I ask, therefore, your patient hearing, as I shall briefly, and 
I feel it too keenly, imperfectly set before you, the necessity for a vig- 
orous association for the teachers of all grades of schools in our state. 
And first, we live in an age of associations. Indeed, scarcely any 
feature of our age gives us a more marked prominence over the ages 
that are past, than this of associational enterprise. This is the grand 
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Tioy cTTw, by whose aid the world is hereafter to be moved. United 
capital must furnish the material aid, anda judicious union of yarioua 
and diverse talents, must give successful application of that aid to the 
future business enterprises of the world. This order of progress is 
already established ; and they who have in hand the accomplishment 
of any important work must observe it. 

Thus, business men, have their clubs and practical institutes, in 
which to secure better theories of their work and a higher efficiency 
in it. By these clubs and institutes, the wisdom which one man has 
acquired, is made public for the benefit of others ; and the success of 
one member becomes a powerful stimulant to the rest. So, also 
nearly every department of science has its clubs of savans, who, by 
frequent consultations and by mutual assistance, are to carry for- 
ward their researches into depths, or upward to heights, which mere 
individual investigations would never reach. Geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, language, geography, philosophy, all have their earnest 
investigators engaged in concerted experiment and study, to advance 
each of these departments of science further than the single-handed 
studies — the mere private researches of isolated scholars — ^have been 
able to carry them, for the last three hundred years. 

Each of the liberal professions feels the need of such professional 
associations. Both state and county associations are annually, or 
oftener, furnishing their treasures of instruction and the eloquent en- 
couragement of their fraternal conferences, to fit the best in these 
professions for a higher and better work. And even the various 
sects in theology, and the opposing schools of medicine, are also 
driven into this mode of maintaining a respectable position, and pos- 
sibly, even an existence. 

If new discoveries are to be made, an association is formed. If 
difficulties which have proved too obstinate for individual exertion, 
are to be removed, whether from the advancing progress of practical 
science, or from the successful prosecution of business, or from the 
opening highways of the world's thundering locomotives, or from the 
yet more laborious and rugged course of philanthropic and religious 
enterprise, in each case and everywhere, an association is formed. 
The world, up to our age, having largely employed individual exer- 

• 

tion to accomplish such results, making all the while but a sorry 
and most unworthy headway against the world's barbarism, and ig- 
norance, and crime, has at last, in her wisdom, resorted to this expe- 
dient for doing what the mere isolated man never did, and never can 
do. But a new system of tactics has been introduced. Heretofore, 
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for warlike demonstrations, mainly, have nien united their numbers 
and multiplied their combined forces, and that too, for purposes of 
human destruction. How well such union of strength and talent has 
done the desolating work it proposed, all human history attests with 
too fearful distinctness. How terribly efficient such forces are, even 
in our day, we may learn by the next steamer from the ravaged fields 
and slaughtered thousands of Wallachia and Moldavia, and Bulga- 
ria. The only chance for Russia in this ambitious onset, is in her 
concentrated hosts of united, self-sacrificing warriors ; and the only 
chance for Turkey, is in the broad front of united and determined 
resistance. 

But henceforth, this policy, thus far used mainly for the destruc- 
tion of men, is to be employed for peaceful purposes, on the fields of 
benevolent, educational and religious enterprise. Incipient means 
have already been taken. Forces are already marshaled on many 
a field to be won for truth and goodness. The patriot truth-bearer, 
leading his truth-panoplied association, is even now on his way to 
conquests more glorious than those of war. Religion is gathering her 
hosts into rank and file, uniting her various creeds, and blending in 
one field, her hitherto unsympathizing sects, that she may advance to 
an earlier triumph over the world's barbarism and sin. The philan- 
thropist is choosing and arraying his forces to subdue the brutal 
heart and arrest the desolating scourges of the world. 

And shall not the educator, the teacher to whom belongs the great 
work of preparing all these gathering forces for an eflBicient work, be 
at his post, shoulder to shoulder, with his fellow-teacher, in the en- 
counter with ignorance, in sapping the heavy fortresses of false edu- 
cational systems, and in upraising, on every field, worthy and endur- 
ing structures of the educational enterprise ? Shall he, alone, in his 
preparations, and in his measures, ignore the agency which in every 
other profession, and in all other enterprises, is found to be essential 
to success ? Our answer is found in the successful associations which 
the teachers of other states have already formed. The teachers of 
Connecticut too, if their great work is to be well done, must accept 
and employ the same associated agency. 

But, secondly, the peculiar work of the teacher calls for all the aid 
which such associated counsel and planning can render. This will 
equally appear, whether you examine the nature or the extent of 
that work. 

Its NATURE is such, as to tax all the wisdom and ingenuity which 
the teacher can acquire from the most patient and protracted observa- 
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tions on its most successful methods, and from frequent conferences 
with those who have best succeded in them ; while its extent is 
such as to demand the largest resources which study and observation 
and professional conferences can give. 

Look, then, fellow-teacher, at the work to which you are called, 
and see if, single-handed, you do not shrink, either from its pressing 
responsibilities, or from its incessant and varied duties. Possibly* 
a full view of our work, would drive every one of us to seek sympa- 
thy from any one and every one, whose heart has ever been warmed 
to a true interest, or whose hand has ever been engaged with any 
success, in the weighty mission of our calling. 

Tou are called to educate mind. Study this work with reference 
to a single mind. And the very word by which it is designated is 
suggestive, both of its greatness and its leading difficulties. To edu- 
cate is not to build up a structure from materials which you can by 
patient toil hew into shape and frame into the required proportions. 
It is not to gather, indiscriminately, the elements, or the parts, of 
some massive design, and leave them under the working of some law 
of elective or gravitating force to be brought into their ultimate places 
in the organism. No stores of learning, however full and rich, can 
by any such processes, become the treasures of a living mind. The 
teacher may have them, and if he know how to use them, may make 
them invaluable in the work of education ; but not by any such proc- 
ess as this. Communicating is one of the least prominent functions 
of the teacher's profession. In itself, it is not, necessarily, nor per- 
haps generally, teaching at all. 

A much truer idea of this difficult art you get, when you look upon 
the mind to be educated, as a living agent. It is something to be 
fed by you with appropriate food. It is to be nourished by your 
skillful and timely nurture, to a healthy and vigorous growth. And 
in administering that nurture, you will be obliged to guard equally 
against excessive and insufficient food. You can safely inffict upon 
your pupil, neither a psychological dyspepsia nor prolonged emacia- 
tion. The stimulants you furnish must not key up the mental prodi- 
gy to excessive and suicidal endeavors ; nor must your sedatives lull 
to a dreamy repose, a soul already over stupefied, either by a seminal 
want of vitality, or by the belittling and stultifying processes through 
which it has passed. A sensitive soul, instinct with preferences and 
dislikes, and susceptible to influences which would promote or effec- 
tually hinder its progress, is to be trained by you to habits of patient 
observation, of correct reasoning, and of right feeling. And all 
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which you do in this work is to be done with an intelligent regard to 
the condition and wants, the instinctive yearnings and the native aver- 
sions, of that sensitive spirit you would educate. 

The education of one sueh mind is a work which no untrained or 
unskillful hand should ever attempt It is one which will tax the 
largest resources of learning and the nicest tact and profoundest 
wisdom which the most successful teacher has ever acquired. And 
it will be well for the teacher, if in addition to his own instructive 
practice of his art, he may avail himself of the no less instructive 
hints and methods of his fellow-laborers in the same field. From 
one, he may gain a truer view of the real aim and end of the educa- 
* tional work ; from the second, the most successful methods of bring- 
ing his pupils under educational influences ; from the third, the ap- 
propriate methods to be used in each stage of that work ; and from 
another, the timely and effective stimulants, or the wholesome and 
needed restraints, indispensable to its accomplishment. 

But still more clearly do you see a necessity for these attainments, 
and the demand for such professional assistance, when you study the 
EXTENT, rather than the nature of the teacher's work. Follow a single 
mind in the progress of its mental development, from its earliest 
school-training, to its graduation among the passably educated minda 
of the age. Consider, that in a great majority of instances, this en- 
tire work is committed either to the actual personal instructions and 
discipline, or to the general supervision of the same teacher, and yoa 
must be impressed with the variety and compass of attainments re* 
quisite for him who has such a work in charge. How full, and accur- 
rate, and systematic, his knowledge should be on almost every subject 
introduced into that range of studies. How clear his analysis, and 
how ready his use of language should be. How philosophical his 
views and classical his ideas on the subject of its grammar. How ac- 
curate his knowledge of numbers, and how lucid his mode of stating 
their properties and explaining aU the operations of which they are 
susceptible. How extensive his acquaintance with geography and . 
the best modes of teaching it. And then, as you advance through 
the long course of studies embraced in the list which nearly every 
member of our public and private schools begins at least to learn, 
you can not fail to see that the teacher has a work on hand, to pre- 
pare for which he may need, in addition to the skill acquired from 
personal experience, the help of those who have preceded him in the 
work, or of those who may have been more fortunate in their prepa- 
rations. 
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But it is when you consider the teacher as presiding over the edu- 
cation of several minds, that you come to realize in its almost over- 
whelming reality, the extent of his work. These, it is true, are all 
only human minds ; yet how unlike each other in everything per- 
taining to them, unless it be their immaterial and immortal existence. 
How various the physical organizations with which they are con- 
nected, and which they must use in all their attempts to learn. How 
unlike each other in the relative strength of the several faculties of 
their minds. How various in their dispositions and capabilities. 
Now, the teacher who, while conducting the process of education, 
ignores this great variety; who does not in his plans and exer- 
cises, in his disciplinary regulations and in his instructions, adapt 
himself with a sort of instinctive promptness and accuracy, to each 
of these multitudinous varieties ; will most certainly fail in his work. 
These are the ever-recurring exigencies which preclude any and 
every stereotyped, petrifying routine of the educational course. To 
meet them, every teacher must not only have a generous prepara- 
tion in all which pertains to learning ; but still more, he needs just 
the mental quickening, the versatile and common-sense skill and 
adaptedness, that come from the greatest familiarity with all that be- 
longs to teaching. He should have seen himself, how each particu- 
lar case is to be met, by an actual encounter with it and success- 
ful treatment of it ; or, in the absence of so extensive experience, he 
should have been conversant with those who have made the experi- 
ment and illustrated its practical efficiency. And precisely to meet 
this want of the teacher, if for no other reasons, do we need, and 
should we sustain, an Association for teachers. 

Still again does this work magnify on our hands, when we add to 
these considerations this additional difficulty, that at nearly every 
step of his course, the teacher finds not only an education to be ac- 
complished, but a thousand evil results of the previous course, to be 
counteracted. He is not left to minister health-giving nutriment to 
a healthy mind. He finds that the wisdom and skill of the healing 
art must precede the wisdom and success of the teacher's proper 
work. He must become the skillful physician, to be an accomplished 
teacher. How can I cure this diseased passion for mirth ? How 
counteract this drawling, half-breathing, comatose inefficiency ? How 
key up to nervous and energetic readiness, this everlasting tardiness ? 
How obviate this mental halting and limping ? How enlarge the 
view of this short-sighted, or how clarify the sight of this mist-seeing 
victim of a foggy educational course ? These are questions con- 
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nected with the therapeutics of mental training which are perpetually 
occurring to the teacher and complicating his work. Now, he who 
knows how much more difficult it is to correct an error than to teach 
its opposite truth, how much longer a process to eradicate evil and 
depraved desires, and effiectuallj neutralize pernicious hahits, than to 
quicken in the human soul right desires, and form correct habits in 
the life, will readily acknowledge the difficulties everywhere crowd- 
ing the teacher's path. Tbe husbandman who should encounter 
neither rocks nor sand, neither an oversoaked nor an overdrained 
soil, neither brambles nor weeds, might have a comparatively easy task 
to peiform. His would then be the delightful work of sowing and 
reaping. With him, would be only his seed-time and harvest. Now, 
however, this work is more than simply increased ; it is often fear- 
fully and ruinously hazarded ; and the husbandman finds it, if not 
a match for his diligence, yet at least, a trial to his skill and wisdom, 
to lead forth his full harvest from so vicious and injured soil. Pre- 
cisely so is it with the teacher. His first care often will be to know 
how to undo what for years the pupil has been anxious mainly to 
accomplish ; how to root out the noxious plant, thriving now for years 
in a viciously stimulated soil, and how to check forever, the germin- 
ation of evil seeds, long sown, deep down in the rich mold of the teem- 
ing soil. Ejery plan of his is daily endangered by some counteract- 
ing plan, which is perhaps sanctified by the teachings and practices 
of ages. He must take a course directly across the self-complacency, 
across the ease-loving disposition, across the most insatiate longings 
and the most inveterate prejudices of the pupils whom he is to edu- 
cate ; and it will be fortunate for him, if he must not also rise far, 
very far, above the spirit and teachings of the age in which he lives. 
And this suggests to you still another item among the difficulties con- 
nected with the teacher's worth. He is not simply to educate the 
minds committed to his training, but he has also to prepare the age 
to admit and approve such educational aims and processes as are in- 
dispensable to his highest success. How long did the teacher have 
to plead before it was safe for him to introduce the blackboard into 
the school-room. And even now it is not an obsolete idea, that peo- 
ple do not send children to school to make chalk-marks. How long 
was it before grown-up people could be made to see the use of ap- 
paratus for the school-room ; and it is not beyond the range of our 
memories, that parents looked upon the globe in the school-room, as 
an evil to be avoided, as much as a foot-ball in church. How ear- 
nestly has the teacher been obliged to plead for the use of diagrams 
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and maps to aid him in setting before his pupils, the subjects intro- 
duced by their studies ; and how rare, even now, is it, that the teacher 
can secure the aid of such a library as is really indispensable to the 
thorough awakening and scholarly training of his school. The Pest- 
alozzian age of apparatus, maps and diagrams for schools, is of very 
recent beginning, and the teacher who would perpetuate this age, has 
even yet, an arduous task on hand. 

But, at another point, we may see perhaps, as distinct evidences of 
the greatness of the work to be done. It is in respect to what con- 
stitutes an education. To learn so much of arithmetic, so much of 
geography, so much of history, so much of grammar, or rather so 
much of parsing, so much of mathematics and of language, this it is to 
become learned after the style of the schools. To these ends tend all 
the exercises of the schools, and these ends limit and exhaust all the 
efforts of the teacher. Now, it may be, that right here there is a 
state of public expectation and desire, hindering the work of the truly 
efficient teacher — ^a public sentiment so dominant as to keep back 
these many years, if not effectually put off for ages, the only system 
of efficient practical instruction that gives any promise of elevation 
and permanent deliverance from the low and sensual characteristics 
of the ages long past. On this topic, I will only hint that the wor- 
thy teacher of our age may have at times, to feel that he is alone. 
It may discourage him that he must persist in trying his hand, 
month after month, and year after year, at the forlorn attempt to 
teach science to one who needed much more to take some first les- 
sons in manners, and that too, because he was hired to teach how to 
cipher well, rather than how to appear well. It may distress him 
that he must tax his utmost ingenuity to teach a youth how to parse, 
when he should be rather exercising him to the practical use of the 
noble mother tongue, that he must employ in all his intercourse with his 
race. It may. try his faith and his patience that he must in all his 
educational plans, make it his ostensible aim to train up learned, 
rather than manly men ; book students rather than nature's observ- 
ers, and the ready and smooth-mouth scholar, who can quote all au- 
thors and retail all knowledge, but who is still as ignorant, or at 
least as heedless of all claims both of God and of man, as the 
yet unschooled child. Possibly we have yet to learn some of our 
first lessons, fellow-teachers, on what constitutes the proper woi'k to 
which we are called ; and to me it seems to be a first and most diffi- 
cult duty of the educator to prepare the age to approve, accept and 
sustain some system of universal instruction, which shall at once be 
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worthy the noblest endeavors of teachers, and the most implicit con- 
fidence and generous support of parents. 

But, that we maj comprehend this work, let us glance at its de- 
tails. First, comes its introductiq^i, and provision is to be made for its 
first steps. When shall this system of public instruction take the 
child under its educational processes, and in what shall its first steps 
consist ? are questions to be settled only after the true object of an 
education is recognized ; nor then, until the nice structure and deli- 
cate sensitiveness and mental and physical capacities of the infant 
subject are severally and appropriately provided for. In what or- 
der shall the studies of the next stage of this process be introduced, 
what shall these studies be, what style of mental development is 
here to be sought, wliat mode of teaching here to be pursued, how 
far must direct physical training and development aid the desirable 
mental growth of this stage, how far the senses are to lead the mind, 
and to what extent mere intellection and formal reasonings are to be 
sought, are questions to which no definite answers are yet returned, 
in any system of public instruction among us ; and to which no an- 
swer can be given, until this whole subject is profoundly studied, not 
by the teachers of this grade of mind alone, but by educators who 
have studied the influence of these various modes of teaching upon 
the entire subsequent educational course. 

Then, in the next stage of progress, what change, if any, shall 
take place, as to the leading aim of the course to be pursued, what 
studies, and to what extent carried ; how far shall the two sexes pur- 
sue the same course, and in what shall the difierence both in the 
topics for study and in the nature of the mental discipline consist ; 
when shall that course of study commence which looks forward to the 
more liberal culture of classical scholarship, and how far shall the 
system provide for carrying the education of every child and youth in 
the several communities of the state, are all so many deeply mo- 
mentous questions, seeking an intelligent solution. 

These are some of the questions to be settled, in organizing a sys- 
tem of public instruction in our state. And who but the educators 
and leachers of the state, can find the time ; or who but they have 
the necessary qualifications for examining and answering them? 
Or how can an intelligent system be devised without a comprehen- 
sive view of the beginning, progress and end of the great work in-, 
volved ? And we may still further ask, how can these results be 
reached better than by mutual consultations and hints, embody- 
ing the experiences of the successful teachers of all these grades of 
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scholarship? The skillful lady, whose graceful instructions have 
won the mind and heart of the yet lisping girl and boy, may suggest 
for the solution of these questions, many a lesson upon the right 
beginning of that educational carejr, whose brilliant close is to be 
superintended by the learned professor of the graduating university. 
The young man, who for years has himself studied and secured 
a right and efficient mode of interesting and disciplining and furnish- 
ing the minds of his classes of children and youth, can contribute 
largely, by the story of his experience, to the right solution of this 
great problem. The versatile genius, whose multitudinous expe«- 
' dients and whose masterly tact and prodigious labors have succeeded 
in bringing all classes of pupils, from four to twenty years of age, and 
from the A B C to the rudiments of a classical education, into work- 
ing order, and into a more than average rank in scholarship, has 
most certainly something to communicate on the proper matter and 
methods of public instruction. And the classical teacher and pro- 
fessor of science, taking these hints, and studying their relevancy to 
his department of this course, has his contributions to make to the 
right adjustment of these several specifications of the system in whose 
success he is interested, and for whose results he should hold himself, 
in part, at least, responsible. 

An association, therefore, which shall bring together into fraternal 
conference, all these several classes of teachers, seems to be the most 
timely, as well as the most essential agency for effi^cting the great re- 
sult now proposed, that of organizing upon a truly philosophical basis, 
a complete and efficient system of public instruction. That such a 
result may be reached, I have faith to believe. Knowledge shall 
be increased. The low places of this world's ignorance and brutish 
degeneracy, shall be filled up. Some progress toward such results 
has been already made. Difficulties have been removed. The lights 
of secular and of religious instruction have not been raised altogether 
in vain. And besides, it is plainly a hope encouraged equally by the 
divine word and the divine government over the world, that this earth 
is to be the honored theater, -on which the eternal wisdom is yet to 
work out its full and final triumphs over all its barbarisms and bru- 
talities, its baseness and its guilt. This, this, is to be the aim and 
the hope of the true teacher ; and in Grod's name he is steadily and 
perseveringly to labor for it. 

But to accomplish this work, so difficult in its nature and so vast 
in its reach, every laborer in the field needs a special and a profes- 
sional preparation for it. 
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Grenerous culture, classic tastes, enlarged experience and exten- 
sive and accurate observation, a warm heart and fecund brain and 
ready tongue, all these are the indispensable requisites in this work. 

Nor does any one of these qualifications come to us unsought. 
Some of them, we gather from the books and the schools — ^the 
awards to us of years of patient and toilsome labors. Others may 
be secured by the frequent inspection of successful schools. A visit 
to a good school, properly managed^ furnishes most timely and in- 
valuable lessons for the teacher ; and the whole appearance of the 
school is suggestive of some of the most needed methods of his art. 

But it is from acquaintance with the teticher himself, that some of 
the most difficult lessons of this great art are to be learned. In study- 
ing the teacher himself, then, you are to learn what is the proper 
spirit, and what are the most needed qualifications for his work. 
Find him at home, in his study, in his pastimes, in his family, in his 
daily walks, coming in 'contact with his pupils, ever with the warm 
greeting on his tongue and looks of interest, beaming out a full and 
affectionate soul, or as he meets their parents, and- faithfully exhibits 
the wants and exposures of their children and secures their confidence 
in his kindness and wisdom ; and finally, in the teachers' meeting, 
where you may gather from his lips the story of his trials, and how 
he met and rose above them ; the story of his pleasant days and 
hours, and how he used them ; the story of his successes and the 
warnings which his experience gives him authority to urge upon you. 
In these -meetings of brethren engaged in a common work, and anx- 
ious to promote the same end, by listening, and still better, by ques- 
tioning and suggesting, we are to gain higher views of our mission, 
a livelier interest in all its duties, and a readier use of all the means 
necessary for its successful prosecution. Every step in this mutual 
interchange of views and, plans, of difficulties and of triumphs, will 
prove a useful lesson for the the teacher who would honor his profes- 
sion. 

" Cave ab homine unius libri," is a classical warning of wider ap- 
plication than the author intended. The teacher who can say of his 
profession, ^' Omnis in hoc sum," who is much in his school and 
among teachers, is one from whom you may expect much ; and if 
there be any sham in your theories or practice of teaching, he is 
one from whom you may fear much. 

If, then, you would fulfill your mission, as teachers, make your pro- 
fession a study with those, who like yourselves, are daily learning 
from its daily walks. Have you troubles and difficulties which try 
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your patience and skill, and which then leave jou almost in doubt 
whether you are yet prepared for your work ? Seek some fraternal 
teacher whose timely suggestions may enlighten your mind and en- 
courage your heart. Are you ambitious and bent on doing valiant 
service, and earning a place among the leaders in this good work ? 
All the more necessary will it be for you to study your profession 
under all the advantages which a professional association can furnish. 
Thus, whatever view of our work we may take, we shall still reach 
the same conclusion. K we would advance the cause of education in 
our state, we must do it by adopting the policy which is found to suc- 
ceed in every other department of human labor — ^that of mutual con- 
ference and encouragement among its artisans and its professors. To 
this, both the nature and extent of our peculiar work most impera- 
tively call us. To this, the actual success of such associational meet- 
ings in other states earnestly invites ; and to this the inspiring hope 
of that better day, even now dawning on this noble cause in our own 
beloved state, should most eloquently move us. 

I must close this address, hastily drawn up under too great a 
pressure of professional labors, and the still more trying experience 
of both personal sickness and domestic affliction, with the wish that 
our enterprise may not again be left to fail, for want of the ready 
cooperation of the teachers of Connecticut. From the veterans 
who stand in the van of our educational army — ^in our universities, 
whose representatives we here welcome with hope — ^in our private 
schools and academies and high schools, to the youngest recruits 
called into this service for an equally necessary work, we have each 
a personal interest in the support of this Association. From its 
statedly recurring exercises we may all of us bear back to our spheres 
of labor, a more cheerful consecration and a higher and holier and 
more enduring efficiency there. And when, brethren of this heaven- 
appointed mission, our work is done, if well done, we shall learn how 
blessed it is to be true and faithful laborers on such a field. Be 
it your personal happiness, with your full sheaves gathered in the 
great gamer of God, to rejoice in having saved to themselves and to 
heaven, those whom you are now called to teach. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 24 AND 25, 1853. 

A MEETING of the State Teachers' Association was held at Mid- 
dletown on the 24th and 26th of October, 1853. 
. The meeting was opened at the Mission Chapel at two o'clock, 
P. M* 

The President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, called the Association to 
order. 

Prayer was offered by D. N. Camp, of New Britain. 

The report of the action of the Board of Directors, at New Brit- 
ain in September, was read by the Secretary. The programme 
of exercises, as made out by the committee of arrangements, was given 
by the President. 

The opening address wasf then delivered by the President, Rev. 
E. B. Huntington. Subject, The Necessity and Advantages of a 
State Teachers' Association. After the address, a recess of ten 
minutes was taken. 

Voted, That the order of the hour be suspended for a few moments, 
that opportunity may b^ given for members to remark on the subject 
of the address: 

. Remarks were made by Prof. Philbrick, of New Britain, and Hon. 
H. Barnard. 

Votedy That all teachers and friends of education, who are, or shall 
be present at this meeting, be admitted as members of this Associa- 
tion, by subscribing to the constitution, and paying the usual fee of 
one dollar. 

Votedy That a committee be appointed to prepare a petition to the 
next Legislature, for aid in defraying the expenses of the Associa- 
tion. Prof. Thatcher, of Yale College, proceeded to report on the 
subject of college education, and its connection with common school 
education. 

Prof. Jackson, of Trinity College, continuedtthe discussion of the 
same subject. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet in the North 
Church at seven o'clock, this evening. 

After some remarks by the Hon. H. Barnard and others, the As- 
sociation was adjourned. 

2 
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Monday Evening, Oct. 24, 1863. 

Met according to adjournment, in the North Church, at seven 
o'clock. Report of the proceedings through the day read and ac- 
cepted. The subject of Collegiate, Academical, and High School 
education, was continued before the Association. 

T. W. T. Curtiss, of the Hartford High School, and E. A. Law- 
rence, of the High School in Stamford, participated in the discus- 
» sion. At eight o'clock, an able lecture was delivered by Thomas 
M. Clark, D. D., of Hartford, on the subject of Narrow-Mindedness. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn to meet at the 
Mission Chapel, to-morrow morning, at nine o'clock. 

Brief remarks on the subject of the lecture, were made by Hon. 
H. Barnard, the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, and J. D. Phil- 
brick of New Britain. 

Mr. L. L. Camp was called upon, and proceeded to give some 
account of the schools in New London. 

Association adjourned. 

Tuesday Fobenoon. 

Met at the Mission Chapel at nine o'clock. 
Prayer was offered by E. A. Lawrence, of Stamford. 
The committee to petition the Legislature were appointed, consist- 
ing of the following gentlemen : 

J. I). Philbrick, of New Britain, 
M. T. Brown, of New Haven, 

E. A. Lawrence, of Stamford, 
L. L. Camp, of New London, 
Samuel Cobum, of Middletown. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to revise the constitution. 
The committee were appointed as follows : 
J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, 
James Betts, of Stamford, 
Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
George Sherwood, of New Milford, 
Frederick B. Perkins, of Hartford. 
Voted, That a committee be appointed to report on the time and 
place of the next meeting. 
This committee consisted of 

Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, 

F. C. Brownell, of Moodus, 
E. F. Strong, of Rockville.^ 
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V<^ed^ That a committee be appointed to invite teachers to unite 
with the Association. 
Committee consisted of 

Frederick B. Perkins, of Hartford, 
N. C. Boardman, of Terryville, 
Jane A. Bartholomew, of Granbj. 

Voted^ That a committee of publication be appointed, to prepare 
a report of the proceedings of these meetings for the press. 
Committee consisted of 

J. D. Philbrick, for Hartford county, • | 

E. A. Lawrence, for Fairfield " 

F. C. Brownell, for Middlesex " 
E. T. Strong, for Tottand « 
N. C. Boardman, for Litchfield " 
C. G. Clark, for New Haven « 
Miss Moulton, for Windham " 
L. L. Camp, for New London ** 

Voted^ To appoint a committee to procure subscribers for the 
Connecticut Common School Journal. 
Committee consisted of 

A. L. Bartlett, of West Meriden, 
Isabella J. Chapman, of Moodus. 

An Assistant Secretary being desired, F. B. Perkins was appoint- 
ed to that office. 

The order of the day being reports and remarks on Common 
Schools, it was moved and carried that they be given by counties. 

New London county represented by L. L. Camp, of New Lon- 
don, and Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Middlefield. 

Middlesex county, by F. C. Brownell and Rev. Mr. Dickinson. 

Tolland county, E F. Strong. 

Hartford county, D. N. Camp and Hon. Henry Barnard. 

After a recess, a committee was appointed from the three colleges 
to assist in editing the Common School Journal. 

This Committee consisted of 

Prof. Thatcher, of Yale College, 
" Brocklesby, of Trinity College, 
" Johnston, of Wesleyan University. 

On motion of Hon. Henry Barnard, 

Resolvedy That the Board of Editors have authority to fill vacan- 
cies in their body. 
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An address on the Importance of the study of Natural Science 
was'delivered by the Rev. Dr. Adamson, a Scotch missionary at the 
Cape of Grood Hope, Africa. He was followed by Prof. Johnston, 
of the Wesleyan University, on the same subject. 

Association adjourned to meet at the same place, at two o'clock. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Association met at two o'clock. Meeting called to order by the 
President. Report of morning exercises was read by the Secretary 
and accepted. 

Discfissions of the morning lectures, in which Messrs. Dickinson, 
Lovell, Barber, Johnston, Brownell and Comings, participated. 

On motion of Hon. H. Barnard, reports of counties were re- 
sumed. 

New Haven county reported by Mr. Lovell of the Lancasterian, 
and Mr. T. Brown of the Webster School, New Haven. 

Fairfield county, by Mr. Betts, and Mr. Lawrence. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken ; the Association then listened 
to a lecture by Mr. S. Chase, on School Discipline. 

Report of committee appointed to revise the constitution, was made, 
and amendments recommended. Report accepted. 

The following is the report of committee on the revision of the 
constitution : 

This committee would recommend, that Article 2d be so amended, 
as to dispense with the examining committee, and to provide for the 
election of a Board of Editors, who shall be members of the Board 
of Directors. 

That Article 8th be dispensed with. 

That Article 10th be so amended as to admit any teacher or active 
friend of education to membership, by the annual payment of one 
dollar, and that no fee of admission, or tax, should be required of 
ladies. 

That Article 12th be so amended as to authorize the Board of Di- 
rector, to fix both the time and place of meeting, and to make it 
incunibent on them to call an annual and a semi-annual meeting each 
year; 

Report of committee on the time and place of next meeting: 

They recommend that the next semi-annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on the second Tuesday and Wednesday in May, 1854. 
Report accepted. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet at the North 
Church, at seven o'clock this evening. 
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Prof. Lane, of Wesleyan University, was called for, and made 
some remarks on the importance of correct pronunciation. 

The report of schools from the different committees was resumed. 

Litchfield county was represented by Messrs. Greorge Sherwood 
and William Baker. 

Mr. Barnard continued his remarks in explanation of the opportu- 
nities now afforded to towns and districts, to obtain sets of Holbrookes 
school apparatus. He also spoke of the Normal School, and its in- 
fluence on the state, remarking that he believed it was never more 
prosperous than at present. He alluded to the anniversary exer- 
cises in September, and invited the teachers to attend. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Baker, on the importance of Diction- 
aries in schools. 

Mr. T. Brown, of New Haven, made some further remarks on the 
same subject, and also upon taxation for the support of schools. 

Mr. Baker, the President, Prof. Johnston, and Prof. Philbrick, 
remarked in continuation of this topic, and upon the state of educa- 
tion in Connecticut. 

The Association then adjourned to qieet at the North Church, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Tuesday Evening. 

Association called to order at seven o'clock. 

Remarks by Mr. Cole, on the system of schools in Collinsville, 
Litchfield county. 

Rev. Mr. Dickinson made some inquiries with regard to the plan 
of graded schools. These were answered in part, by the President, 
and in part by Mr. Philbrick, who described the system of gradation 
in the Boston and Cambridge schools. 

Remarks were also made by the same gentlemen, on the effect of 
taxation on the value of property. 

Association adjourned to make room for the exercises of the Mid- 
dlesex County Institute. 

D. N. CAMP, Recording Secretary. 

Mr. F. C. Brownell, of Wallingford, for Middlesex county, 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. President: 

I will respond to the call for Middlesex county, since she has so 
few gr epresentatives ; yet as I have resided in another'county for 
several years past, I may not be as well informed respecting her as 
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would be desirable. Others can tell you better than I, the progress 
of schools in this city and in Portland. I will only mention that it 
is encouraging to learn that the salary of the principal of the Mid- 
dletown High School has been recently increased. The schools in 
Chatham remain nearly '< in statu quo." In Haddam, there is an 
academy, which for some years has been descending an inclined 
plane, and by the latest accounts, has nearly reached the bottom. 
As in other places, the academy takes the precedence of the com- 
mon schools in its vicinity, and has a tendency to remove from them 
the best pupils. The schools in Haddam will, in general, compare 
favorably with those in adjoining towns. For East Haddam, 1 can 
not speak as encouragingly as I could wish. A few districts have for 
years been trying to maintain good schools, and are far in advance 
of the rest of the town. 

The people of Chester, some time since, were making efforts to es- 
tablish a graded school, but I have never heard that they succeeded. 

« 

Of the towns on the sea-shore. I know but little. Saybrook has 
many things to favor good and efficient public schools, but I must 
acknowledge that at present such schools do not exist there. In 
Essex, more attention is paid to education, but Deep River is the 
bright spot of the county — if we except this city — ^having a suc- 
cessful and flourishing graded school, worthy the imitation of every 
town in the county. As a whole, Middlesex must be ranked behind 
several of the counties, though I would by no means represent her 
as the most backward. One great cause of ,her want of progress 
may be found in the fact., that there are no means of rapid commu- 
nication be|ween the different towns. Except in this town, no rail- 
road has disturbed our quiet, till the recent opening of the New 
Haven and New London route. Our great thoroughfare, the Con- 
necticut River, is closed in winter ; there are fewer large villages 
here than in many sections of the state ; business is less prosperous, 
and schools are pretty certain never to outrun business. But if Mid- 
dlesex county does not equal some of her sisters, be assured she will 
not retrograde. 

Sir, a gentleman remarked yesterday, that there are young men 
here who have feelings if they have not thoughts, and feelings are 
worth something. As one of that number, I will leave the subject 
of a county report, and endeavor to express my feelings. This is a 
bright and beautiful day, but for the State Teachers' Association, yes- 
terday was a brighter. The large attendance of teachers from all 
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parts of the state, especially the presence of so many ladies in defi- 
ance of a storm unusually severe, proved that there is yet life in Con- 
necticut, that a fire of zeal and enthusiasm is burning, which ^' many 
waters" failed to quench. 

-It was cheering to see here yesterday,, representatives from two of 
our college^, Yale and Trinity, and to know that we have sympathy 
and aid from them. Sir, from my boyhood I have almost reverenced 
a college. In life's early dreams of the future, a collegiate educa- 
tion always held the first place — to that all my youthful aspirations 
pointed — ^if other dreams were bright, this was brightest; I thought 
of the faculty with a feeling, of veneration ; and now, though the air- 
castles of {he past have faded one by one, and I have never been in- 
side a college as a student, something of those early feelings remain. 
Where is the earnest teacher who is not desirous of self-improvement ? . 
Where is the one who would not rejoice to have the advantages 
afforded by either of our colleges ? 

Let the common schools be the foundation of our educational 
structure ; a foundation as broad as the boundaries of our state ; 
from this firm basis shall rise in symmetrical proportion, the public 
high schools and academies ; and crowning all, our colleges — a 
beautiful and polished capital — shall strengthen and adorn the whole. 
The Normal School is the head of the common school power in Con- 
necticut. The State Teachers' Association is its heart. This meet- 
ing is one of its heart-throbbings, and whenever that heart beats as it 
does to-day, may an answering pulse be felt within the walls of the 
Wesleyan University and of Trinity ; as often as the common school 
tocsin shall sound for progress, may a clear, deep-toned peal of sym- 
pathy ring out from the bell of " Old Yale." 

Yesterday, sir, a gentleman speaking of the schools of Massachu- 
setts, seemed to fe^n lest we should hate the name from hearing her 
so often quoted. Yes, we may when poets hate to hear of Homer 
and Virgil ; when lovers of English literature are tired of Milton 
and Shakspeare, or Americans love not the name of Washington. 
No, sir, we love not Massachusetts less, but we do love Connecticut 
more, and hope for the day when she may fairly stand side by side 
with the Bay State, and together, both may lead the van in the march 
of mind, battling for the welfare of their sons and daughters. 

Mr. Geobob Sherwood, of New Milford, remarked as follows : 

It has frequently been observed that the schools of Litchfield coun- 
^ ' ty are far behind others in most parts of the state. It is true, that 
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many of our sckool^hotLses are of suck a character, that every worthy 
teacher and friend of humanity in the county, ought to be ashamed 
of them. 

There has been, comparatively, but very little improvement in the 
matter of school-houses, for the last two or three years. We have 
none of those splendid structures, whose location, externa} and inter- 
nal arrangements, are all of such a character as to throw around the 
pupil's path cheerful and pleasing associations. 

The people of Litchfield county, in other matters than those of im- 
proving their school-houses, act more wisely and considerately ; and 
it is hoped, they will soon see that the best interests of their child- 
ren, demand buildings more tasteful in their fini&h, comely in their 
appearance, and in all respects more commodious and pleasant. 

Though we can say nothing in favor of our school^kouses, we can 
say there have been, and are still to be found, some live teachers 
there. 

Some three years since, at the time of the holding of the Teach- 
ers' Institute at Cornwall, the teachers there organized a County 
Association. The officers of this Association, and those who have 
taken the greatest interest in it, have most of them resided in the 
western part of the county, and in consequence of this, its meetings 
have been held almost exclusively in that section. These meetings 
have been kept up in a spirited manner, until the past year, and 
aside from the various discussions on school government, school ar- 
rangements, &c.* among the teachers of the county, they have been 
addressed by Hon.;Henry Barnard, Prof. Camp, Rev. T. D. P. Stone, 
Profs. Thompson, Sanders, and others. 

There has been a desire among the teachers for improvement, and 
in fact, 1 know of no part of the state where the teachers have been 
more active than they have been, especially, in ihe western part of 
Litchfield county ; whenever there have been Teachers' Listitutes 
held there, or other teachers' meetings, most of the teachers, if pos- 
sible, have been on hand. 

But for some reason, the greater portion of those who were 
among the prominent supporters of the County Association, have 
been called from the county, and its great loss has caused its pulsa- 
tions to weaken. It is in fact, as nearly as I can ascertain, now 
about defunct. 

I can conceive of nothing better calculated to elevate the teacher's 
profession, than Teachers' Associations. By holding frequent meet- 
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logs, having deliberations, discussions and lectures on the various 
topics connected with common school education, it infuses one with 
new life and. zeal. Teachers, by such interchange of thought, get 
many valuable suggestions ; and many by coming in contact with 
others of more experience than themsel¥es, find there are some 
things yet to learn, and thus they are encouraged to self-improvement. 
This has particularly been the case with the teachers of Litchfield 
county. Many haveseen that in order to sustain a respectable posi- 
tion in the teacher's field, they must better qualify themselves for the 
business of teaching. There are some, however, who seem unwilling 
to make any sacrifice for self-improvement, and a few of this class 
have fortunately considered it expedient to leave the business. 

The wages of teachers have, in the western part of the county, 
greatly increased within the past two years ; and though in many 
districts the compensation may seem small, yet I think most of the 
teachers receive all their services are worth. It seems to me that in 
Litchfield county, and in other counties of the state, teachers will be 
compensated for theirlabors, Justin proportion as they interest them* 
selves in the educational movements of the times, and become quali- 
fied for the husiness of teaching, 

Mr. L. L. Camp, of New London, for New London county, said : 

The cause of education in this vicinity has received much atten- 
tion,^ and excited considerable interest for a few years past. 

The standard of qualification both of teachers and scholars for the 
different grades, is being continually raised. 

. The wealthy, though childless, are willing to be taxed for public 
education. The heavy influential men are in favor of having good 
school-houses, good teachers and good schoolsy and of paying for 
them. 

The city authority understand the wants of the rising generation, 
and are ready to provide for them. 

The last annual report of the Chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion, indicates the general beating of the pulse of the community 
upon this subject. 

The number of districts in the society is 16 ; number of schools 
the past year, 25. 

Three of the districts not reported. 

Number of children drawing public money in the remaining thir- 
teen districts, 5,174; number of male scholars, entered winter 
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school, 778 ; number of female, 646 ; total, 1,424; under five years 
of age, 68 ; over fifteen years, 70. 

Of the teachers, twelve are males and eight females. Ten board 
round the district. Average monthly wages of those boarded by the 
district, $19,20 ; highest wages, $23.00 ; lowest wages, $9.00. Av- 
erage wages of four gentlemen without board, $41.25. Average 
wages of six ladies without board, $18.00. 

The increased compensation paid the last year, both in city ftnd 
country schools, is proof that our citizens appreciate the value of a 
capable teacher, and we trust the improvement in qualifications of 
the instructors will keep pace with the liberality of the district. 

We are happy to say there is a growing disposition among the pop- 
ulation to regard the employment of teaching as a profession^ which 
should be entered upon with a plan of permanency, and not merely 
to fill up unemployed time, or as a stepping-stone to more lucrative 
and congenial employment. Several districts employ assistant teach- 
ers. The first district employ four assistants and one principal. 
The district within its limits, have received $1,400 from the town 
treasury. 

The four districts in the center of the city, have each, during the 
past year, laid a tax on the property within their limits, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and repairing their buildings. 

The desks and arrangements of the sixteenth district are on the 
most improved plan, are very convenient, and present excellent mod- 
els for imitation. 

The city schools are all graded and in connection with a High 
School. The pupils pass by examination from one department to 
another, from the lowest to the highest. 

The funds of the High School are : the appropriation by town, 
$1,100.00 ; income from bank stock, $235.00 ; rent of ferry, $30.00 ; 
tuition of pupils out of New London, $24.00 ; total, $1,389.00. 

At the annual town meeting held October last, the citizens showed 
t})At they did not regret what they had done, by voting $3,100.00, to 
be appropriated from the town treasury for the use of schools. Also, 
voted, that the sum of $150.00 be appropriated for repairs and alter- 
ations of the High School building. 

' These facts show the general state of feeling and interest upon 
the subject of schools in this vicinity. We hope it is but the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day for the rising generation ; and that other cities 
and villages in the state may take New London as an example in 
some respects, and go and do likewise. 
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Remarks of B. N. Comings, M. D., of New Britain : 
Dr. Coinings said he was verj much pleased with the remarks of 
Prof. Johnston, in the morning, on the subject of physical exercise. 
Exercise should always, if possible, be combined with recreation ; 
and that exercise is best which interests the emotions and feelings, 
and energizes the mind and nervous system. As was very justly re- 
marked by the lecturer, the study of the various departments of nat- 
ural history affords just that kind of recreation and exercise which stu- 
dents require. The student who has spent his hour for exercise in plod- 
ding along the street, and walking without the excitement of a definite 
end or object, and perhaps running over in his mind, his mathematics 
or his Latin, is but little benefited, compared with him who has gone 
several miles in search of some new mineral, to come sweating home 
with his back-load of rocks. The mineralogist has given his mind 
healthful recreation, has exercised his muscles and imparted, new 
life and energy to all the physical powers, while the other has ac- 
complished little more than to take an airing. With what enthusi- 
asm the student of botany presses his way over the hills and through 
the dales, to some secluded spot where a rare plant is to be found ! 
Having obtained the object of his pursuit, he returns delighted with 
the new acquisition to his collection, and refreshed and invigorated 
in both body and mind. Another student will be equally interested 
in procuring specimens of ornithology or entomology. Nature in 
all her departments, is highly adapted to interest and elevate the 
young. A variety of exercise will always be found most conducive 
to health, as well as most in accordance with our natural impulses. 
This may be seen by observing the habits of children, who are ever 
on the alert for something new, or for something to do. Said a little 
rosy-cheeked boy, a few days since in my hearing, after having been 
prohibited by his mother from several efforts to try his skill at driv- 
ing nails, " Mother, what can I do ?" " Mother what can I do," is 
seen in all the movements of childi*en as they fiy from oiie ob- 
ject to another, in the earnest desire of finding some object on which 
to apply their juvenile handicraft. Their ruling passion is to do some- 
thing — an ambition that is of infinite value, though it is too often at 
the cost of many youthful disasters. Children and students of all 
ages, naturally require variety of exercise, and that system is best 
which affords the greatest variety. Some are particularly fond of 
gymnastic exercises, and no other kind of exercise is so well adapt- 
ed to secure great muscular strength as this. A friend of mine 
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who had become feeble in health and depressed in spirits, betook him- 
self to gymnastic exercise, and has acquired thereby remarkably good 
health, and firm, strong muscles. To those who are fond of it, man- 
ual labor affords good exercise ; but it is not every one who can feel 
any interest in beholding the evidence of his skill and power, piled 
up before him by the use of the saw or ax. Students should always 
be trained to exercise with earnestness and energy ; for life itself is 
earnest, and they who would make an impression on their fellows, 
must be earnest workers and earnest thinkers. 

Mr. E. Strong, of Eockville, said : 

Mr, President: 

I will offer but a few words and occupy but a few moments. I 
feel a deep interest in every movement that contemplates the eleva- 
tion of common schools. After some few years' experience in teach- 
ing, I am, I trust, beginning to feel the spirit of our mission, and now 
look upon it as the business of my life. To be a good teacher is the 
height of my ambition and the chief object of my efforts. I re- 
joice in the prospect of" the good time coming," the golden age, the 
time when the schools of Connecticut shall be what they may be, the 
pride and glory of the state. This meeting of teachers so well at- 
tended, and so full of interest, should cheer our hearts. Teachers 
can not come together in this way without mutual benefit. Upon 
the cause of education in Connecticut, a better day is dawning ; let 
us rejoice in its light, and with zeal adequate to the task, persevere 
until its accomplishment. 

Remarks of Mr. E. H. Cole, of CoUinsville : 

Mr. Cole said that the citizens of Collinsville were doing well for 
the education of the young among them. They have a graded school 
consisting of three departments, employing five teachers, and now in 
the seventh year of its operation. 

It has been supported by a tax, the first year, of twenty per cent, 
on the property assessment of the previous year ; the second, of six- 
teen ; the third, of fourteen ; the two following, of twelve and a half 
per cent., and for the last and present years, of ten. This decrease 
in percentage, is due to an increase of property, and not to a decrease 
of expenditure. A new and commodious house is nearly ready for 
use, in the place of a building temporarily provided by the Collins 
Company. The cost of the house, together with grounds, fences and 
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appurtenances, will be little if any, short of $8,000. It will be ready 
for use before the first of February, 1854. 

Professor Camp, of the State Normal School said : 

The schools in Hartford county will compare well with those of 
any other part of the state. Quite an interest on the subject of edu- 
cation was awakened in this county several years since. A lecturet 
was sent out and means taken for the improvemetit of common schools. 
The school-houses in the city of Hartford have been built or remod- 
eled within a few years ; and in these houses, thoroughly qualified 
teachers are employed. The public school system of the city in- 
cludes all grades of schools, from the Primary to the High School, 
where pupils are fitted for college classes. 

• In several towns within thcj county, improved school-houses have 
been built; graded schools have been established, and in a few in- 
stances, these schools are made free schools to all within the limits 
of the town or district. 

The schools of the first district. New Britilin, consist of four grades ; 
one High School one Gi'ammar School, one Secondary School, and 
three Primaries. 

Pupils are admitted to each of these schools except the primaries, 
on examination. The teachers of these schools are appointed by 
the district committee, and consist of a Principal and one Assistant 
in the High School, and one principal teacher in each of the other 
schools. These schools are then connected with the Normal School 
in such a way as to become model schools for that institution. The 
pupils of the Normal School whose attainments are sufficient, are 
employed to hear recitations in the different departments. This 
arrangement has been found beneficial both to the members of the 
Normal School and the model schools. 

We believe the schools of this county and the state, are improving. 
An increasing interest is manifested. We sometimes hear Connec- 
ticut decried, as if there was nothing good, nothing encouraging, in 
her educational system. But it is not so. The elements of prog- 
ress are at work ; slowly it may be, but surely. Khode Island called 
away our state Superintendent, but Connecticut has secured his val- 
uable services again, and he is with us to-day. We wanted a Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School. We go into Massachusetts and find 
in one of the best Boston schools the man needed, and we get him. 
He is here at work to-day. A Principal was required in the Model 
High School, and another in the Grammar School connected with the 
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Normal School. We hear of one teacher in New Hampshire, and 
another in Newark, New Jersey, suitable for these places. Some one 
goes for them ; they are obtained. Another field opens for them in 
a school at New Haven, destined, we believe, to rank with the best 
in New England. We said Cro, bid them God-speed, and sent to Mas- 
sachusetts and secured another. We have them all in this Associa- 
tion. While not a single graduate of the Connecticut Normal School 
has gone out of the state to teach, the graduates of the Normal 
Schools of New York and Massachusetts have been secured in our 
schools to supply the increasing demand for qualified teachers. Con- 
necticut is yet to act, and that nobly, in the great cause of common 
school education. 

Mr. E..A. Lawrence, of Stamford, spoke as follows, of schools 
in Fairfield county : 

Mr. Lawrence gave an account of what has been done in Stam- - 
ford, during the last year. The center district of the borough of 
Stamford has displaced its old dilapidated school-house, by an edifice 
that ranks among the very best school-houses in the state. The lot 
on which it stands, is retired though convenient of access ; of ample 
dimensions; well fenced and graded and tastefully arranged with 
walks, &c The building itself, three stories high, including the base- 
ment — which is entirely finished, furnishing very desirable rooms for 
the primary department — ^is attractive in its style of architecture and 
very convenient and comfortable, and tasteful throughout, and cost 
about $9,000. 

In May last, a graded school, with primary, secondary and high 
departments, was organized in the new building. In the high school 
all the branches of a thorough education may be pursued, including 
drawing, French and the ancient languages. At present the school is 
under the care and instruction of a principal and six female teachers ; 
ai^d the number of pupils in attendance is already more than twice as 
great as it was at the old district school. The school has the pat- 
ronage of all classes in the community, and is believed to be estab- 
lishing itself in the confidence of the people. 

Other statements were made indicating progress in Fairfield 
county. In Greenwich, a new school-house was opened last July, 
for a graded school. In Norwalk there is now in successful opera- 
tion a large Union school, occupying a fine new edifice, erected by 
the Union district, at an expense of $9,000 or $10,000. At New 
Canaan, they are moving and will soon have a new school-house. 
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adapted to a graded school. In Southport, too, probably another 
year will see a school edifice that will be an ornament to the town 
and to the state. 

Allusion was made to one method of increasing the interest of 
parents and citizens, and securing their visits to the school. On al- 
ternate Friday afternoons the members of the three departments are 
assembled in the high school room, and an hour or two devoted to 
the reading of compositions, declamations, reading of selected articles 
by the pupils, singing, &c. In this way, we draw in a great many 
parents and others who would not otherwise come. 

Mention was also made of a very successful effort, made in one of 
# the smaller towns of the state, to raise by a fair funds to obtain ap- 
paratus and a library for its high school, by which $300 was secured. 

Mr. L. also made a brief statement, at the request of Mr. Baker, 
of the method used in a school to obtain the American Encyclopedia, 
14 octavo volumes, as a work of reference to be accessible to all the 
pupils and teachers, the pupjls appropriating to that object, at the 
suggestion of the teacher, the money which they would otherwise 
have paid for admission to a circus performance. 



The following letter from Ex-President Day of Yale College, ac- 
counting for his non-attendance, contains seasonable and important 
truth, of wide application. 

Nbw Haven, Oct. 6th, 1853. 

Hon. Henry Barnabd, LL. D. 

Dear Sir } — Be pleased to accept my respectful acknowledgments, 
for the proposal which you make, in your note to Professor Thatcher, 
that I should attend the meeting of teachers, to be held the present 
month, at Middletown. It is not for want of deep interest in the 
cause, that I must decline the invitation ; but because my advanced 
age and impaired health render it necessary for me to avoid the ex- 
posure and excitement of crowded public assemblies. I am subject 
to frequent paroxysms of disease, which come upon me without warn- 
ing, and which admonish me not to rely upon exemption from them, 
at any particular time. I have not therefore, attempted to address a 
large public assembly, for several years ; and have rarely ventured 
to be even present, when such have been held. I look upon the cause 
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of education in all its departments, as one of the most momentous 
interests of our common country; and I have rejoiced to observe the 
ardor and efficiency with which you have engaged in efforts to pro- 
mote it lam espedaliy gratified to learn, that efforts are made to 
combine the agency and influence of the teachers in cdl the depart- 
ments of instruction, whether higher or lower. It will be a. great 
point gained to^ make the communily understand and feel, that colle- 
ges, academies and common schools are not rival or. conflicting in- 
terests ; but mutual aids. The more our colleges are improved, the 
brighter light will they shed upon the other seminaries. The more 
the coinmon schools and academies are elevated, the more abundant 
and better materials will they furnish for the colleges. The instruc- , 
tors in the several departments of learning should, by united consulta- 
tions and action, aim at the advancement of all. 
• Another point which needs to be deeply impressed upon the minds 
of our people, is this, that a good education is not solely for the ad- 
vantage of the pupils, or their parents ; but is a public benefit. It 
is a national interests 

lyfciy tjie blessing of heaven r^st upon the cause in. which, you are 
so honorably engaged. With great regard, your friend and servant, 

Jeremiah Day. 



VACATIONS. 

TVe propose in the present article to exhibit the existing anarchi- 
cal arrangement of vacations in the schools of Connecticut, and its 
disadvantages. We shall endeavor in a subsequent, number to pre- 
sent some considerations in favor of a reform. 

It is well known that many teachers have annually been prevented 
from attending the teachers' institutes, by the arrangement of their 
vacations. Either the term had just commenced, and could not be 
broken up, or was just about to iend, and could not be broken up, or 
was in the middle of its session, and could not be broken up. And 
so many teachers have from year to year thus lost most valuable op- 
portunities of improvement both to themselves and their schools. 
And if they have not felt the loss, then the greater their need of the 
help. This state of things is a serious hindrance to the teachers of 
Connecticut, in all their efforts to raise their social position and to 
increase their individual and professional organization. Their em- 
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ployers have acted as if apprehensive that the teachers, like a pack 
of quarrelsome children, would get into mischief, if all " let out" at 
once. Whether intentionally or not, at any rate their efforts for 
united action are now pretty effectually blocked. 

The influence upon the amount and value of instruction actually 
given in our schools, is still more absurd and lamentable. The vaca- 
tions are often too long. People sometimes seem to think that all 
the good of " going to school" is in the name of it ; and that if a 
child puts his head inside of a school-house a few times a year, a sort 
of " odor of sanctity" will cling to him, nearly or quite as operative 
and valuable as a full year's hard study. The law only requires four 
months' schooling to secure the public money ; so as little additional 
expense of time and funds is incurred as decency — or indecency — 
will permit ; the older children attend three or four months in winter, 
and not at ail in summer ; the younger perhaps as much in summer, 
perhaps during the winter also ; the principles of rotation in office 
and woman's rights are religiously observed, great care being taken 
to portion out the work, if not the money, about equally between the 
sexes, by employing a man in winter, and a woman in summer, and 
not to employ any teacher twice ; and the enormous chasms between 
the successive half-years of study, or the winter and summer sessions, 
are occupied in manual labor, in loafing and idleness, and some- 
times worse. 

No more thorough plan could be devised to render the whole year's 
instruction useless. Children's minds, when not busy in learning, 
are yet busier in the easier task of forgetting. Neither can anything 
but a confused mess of detached and half-learned notions be expected 
from stud3ring only every other half-year, and under a rapid succes- 
sion of teachers, none of whom is any too skillful, and no two of 
whom teach anything in the same way. The progress of a scholar 
under such circumstances will be emphatically " the pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties ;" and may be likened to that of the frog in the 
arithmetical problem. Being at the bottom of a well thirty feet deep, 
if he crawls up three feet every day, and slides back two feet every 
night, how soon will he get to the top ? Let any parent aiding and 
abetting in this ridiculous custom, try the principle involved in his 
own business. Let him, for instance, if he carries in any hay into a 
bam during the day, pitch three-fourths of it out again at night, andi 
let him carefully compare the result with the usual practice of con- 
tinuing the putting in process until the bam is full. We presume a 
single experiment would convince him, so far as hay is concerned ; 

8 
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and the stowage of the bam and of the mind, to secure speed and 
thorough men, should be managed upon precisely the same principles. 
Again, the vacations are very commonly so arranged as to keep the 
children at school during the wettest and most uncomfortable part of 
spring. They come through mud and mire, with shoes dilapidated 
by winter's wear, and sit all day with cold feet and hot heads, trying 
to learn, and sowing the seeds of consumption, by the contrivance of 
their parents. And then very probably the early death which has 
thus been planned and worked for as plainly and directly as if slow 
poison were dealt out in food and drink, is termed a " mysterious dis- 
pensation," and in ignorant irreverence the responsibility is cast 

upon God. 

There is very often a long vacation, through September and Oc- 
tober, between the summer and winter schools. This is the very 
best portion of the year for study ; the weather is usually both mild 
and bracing, the air clear, the ground dry ; but while all the exterior 
conditions of vigorous and thorough study seem to be granted, behold 1 
away go all the scholars ; and some on their farms and some in their 
merchandise, they cast away upon the labor that earns a few dollars 
in hand, months and years hrecoverable and precious, whose diligent 
use might and should result in the immeasurable improvement of their 
moral, social, intellectual and pecuniary condition for all their lives. 

Thus the vacations seem almost to have been foreordinated to do 
the teachers as little goAd, and the pupils as much harm as possible. - 

F. B. P. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

We are aware that our subject has somewhat of a common-place 
and threadbare air about it. But from some views which have re- 
cently been submitted to the public on a kindred theme, we are led 
to believe that the subject has not yet been exhausted, or at least, 
that some old opinions may bear repeating. 

The idea of discipline takes for granted the existence of a variety 
of powers designed to act together in harmony and each with a just 
degree of relative authority, so as to produce the highest good of the 
individual. It assumes also an existing ill-adjusted, ill-balanced con- 
dition of these powers, that some which are supreme should be sub- 
ordinate, and thai those which should be dominant are over-ruled by 
the inferior. A true discipline rightly adjusts the "balance of 
power" and gives to each faculty Us due rank and exercise. It does 
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not propose to annihilate an j needless propensities, nor to create any 
needed powers. For it believes that every individual has all he needs 
and no more in order that he may properly fulfill the highest design 
of his being. 

It is not right, therefore, to regard any sort of discipline as a con- 
venient or even a necessary help to education. It is itself the great 
educational process. A well disciplined mind is a well educated 
mind, whether it has much knowledge or little, and the mind that is 
not disciplined is not educated, though it is familiar with the whole 
route from A to Astronomy. 

The true business, then, of the teacher is that of discipline. The 
wild colt of the prairies is unfit for gentle uses, but he may be brought 
to drag the plow or to be driven by a child. He needs to be tamed, 
but receives no new powers. The child that is to be the future citi- 
zen or lawgiver, with all his wild, untamed impulses, mental and 
moral, comes to the teacher. He comes to be disciplined. 

The popular idea of school discipline has reference to the whole 
apparatus of requisitions and prohibitions, restraints and stimulants, 
which are designed to regulate the pupil's habits df study and deport- 
ment. Let us consider for the present this application of the subject 
guided by the preceding observations. Among the many evils which 
teachers commonly seek by some plan to prevent, such as the follow- 
ing are prominent. Absence and tardiness, idleness, whispering, all 
disorderly movements in school-room, injury to any school property 
by marking, cutting, defiling, &;c., rudeness of speech or act in school 
intercourse, or in passing to and from school, vulgarity, profanity, 
every form of incipient rowdyism, &c., &c. 

Among the objects to be secured, some of which are implied by 
their opposites just named, are regularity in attendance, promptness 
in every duty, unquestioning obedience, truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness, earnestness, diligence, thorough preparation of lessons, 
neatness in dress and school-room habits, the " golden rule" as the 
rule of intercourse with companions and teachers, &c. These lists 
of school virtues and vices might be much enlarged, but, at least, 
those named should be watchfully cared for by every teacher in his 
system of discipline. And this, be it remembered, not so mtkch 
to promote the business of the school-room, as because of the certain 
shaping those daily school-room habits, whether good or bad, are to 
have of individual character and destiny for this world and the next. 
A system of discipline ought to accomplish completely the objects 
it aims at. It should have no rules that have not been well consid- 
ered beforehand. It should then admit of no exceptions but for the 
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most indispensable reasons. Let down the bars to day, and scholars 
will leap the fences to-morrow, and snap their fingers at all barriers 
the day after. The system while it lasts must be inflexible, earnest, 
strong, thorough. It is much easier to govern perfectly than par- 
tially, to say nothing of the clear gain in temper and comfort. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. If an 
evil ought to be prevented, let the teacher deliberate and thenprevent 
it. He can do it, if he will. He must be patient, but determined. 
If any positive advancement is to be made, the matter should be well 
considered, then let the teacher will and act like a Napoleon. A 
ffood school discipline is characterized hy energff and efficiency. 

Government should be equable and uniform, not fitful and capri- 
cious. Scholars should know upon what they may rely. They will 
acquiesce more cheerfully in a rule if it is constant, than if it is only 
executed occasionally. Habits of obedience make obedience easier 
to render and to secure. It is moreover unjust to pupils to enforce a 
regulation with strictness at one time, which laxity at another has led 
them to believe may safely be disregarded. 

Any scheme of discipline to be successful must be sure to embrace 
details, the ^^ little things" of school life. It is utterly impossible to 
bring a community of children into a happy and healthful state of 
discipline, or to keep them there, without the most vigilant attention 
to those innumerable little acts and ways which betray the disposition 
and tendencies. If a boy walks or sits in your room in a swaggering 
or careless manner, he is sure to be equally careless in his conduct 
in more material respects. And if by any amount of patient culture 
you can establish the principle and habit of doing every little thing in 
the very best way, you may be unconcerned about his great lines of con- 
duct. The boy is safe. If a young miss is pert or rude in speech or 
manners, there is a counterpart within ; and if you regard with in- 
difference these slight but true glimpses of the soul within, there may 
be much to regret at a future day. Tones of voice, carelessness in 
pronunciation and phraseology, coarseness or uncouthness of lan- 
guage, untidiness in dress, gait, attitude, &c., have the sound of 
** little things." But they are each signs and symptoms, and with 
certain index, point out the path into the future. More than this. 
If a pupil commits a trifling breach of decorum, he thereby strength- 
ens the impulse that prompted it, and creates a probability of graver 
misdoing. Let the teacher strictly take care of all the ^'little 
things" in his establishment, and the greater ones will take care of 
themselves. This is because the former beget the latter. It has 
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always been so. The oak comes from the acorn, the ocean from the 
little streams that trickle from out the rocks of the mountain, — this 
heavj pall of sorrow and death that overspreads our world from that 
" little act" in the garden. " Little things" are important things. 
There is a divinity in them. "We have at times been so strongly 
" exercised" concerning the importance of giving more earnest heed 
to this subject, that we much fear we shall have to deliver ourselves 
of an article upon it. So enough for the present 

School government, while it should be absolute and energetic, 
should be pervaded and vitalized, not by a seeming but a sincere love 
and good-will. An arbitrary exercise of authority for its own sake, 
is the conduct of a coward and a tyrant. Power should never come 
forth from behind the throne except upon emergencies. If it is seen 
to preside in the daily administration, it will lose respect, will provoke 
hatred, and the discipline it will secure, will be at best but a servile 
and heartless submission. The only spirit that can and will trium- 
phantly prevail over hearts, heads and hands, is that of earnest, un- 
ostentatious, sincere parental love. This spirit should never be 
paraded, and it will not be if it really exists. If its resemblance is 
only put on, pupils' eyes are keen, and will see through the best dis- 
guises, that it is only a hypoc'ritical sham. If a teacher loves his 
pupils, they will love him and obey him cheerfully. If he only pre- 
tends to, they will despise him and that justly. There is no trouble 
about discipline where a teacher enjoys, as a competent instructor and 
as a man, the respect, the confidence and the love of his pupils. 
And he will enjoy this if he deserves it. And whenever this filial, 
confiding, cordial, genial spirit subsists between teachers and pupils, 
and an unpretending, but a sincere love and mutual good-will are dif- 
fused through all the intercourse and duties, there are few places in 
this world where more real happiness is enjoyed or more real good 
done than in the school-room. C. 



VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

BY B. N. COMINGS, M. D., NEW BRITAIN. 

There is no subject directly connected with the teacher's success, 
in reference to which there is so much indifference, as the ventilation 
of school-rooms. All teachers understand and appreciate, to some 
extent at least, the importance of proper attention to all other cir- 
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cumstances which have an influence on the capacity or the disposition 
of their pupils for study.' But for a due supply of pure air, an essen- 
tial element of animal life, the great majority have no special care. 
To say nothing of the pernicious influence of impure air on the 
teacher in impairing his health and deadening his energies, the effect 
on the intellectual habits and disposition of the pupils is not to be 
overlooked. According to the best authorities on the subject, at least 
four per cent, of all the air breathed forth from the lungs is carbonic 
acid, a poisonous narcotic "which is capable of destroying life when it 
forms only ten parts in one hundred of the air respired. One per 
cent, produces a marked effect on the feelings of those who inhale 
it ;• an effect which visiting committees might very properly record 
as a characteristic of most of the schools they examine. The first 
symptoms of poisoning by carbonic acid as manifested in the school- 
room, are restlessness, languor, stupidity and incapacity for study on 
the part of the pupils, and moroseness and ill-humor on the part of 
the teacher. This poison, however, like many others, produces unlike 
effects on different individuals. While a portion of the pupils be- 
come dull and stupid under its influence, others become restless and 
uneasy, and experience an unusual propensity for mischief. Between 
the indolence of some and the mischievous restlessness of others, and 
his own increased irritability, the teacher not unfrequently finds the 
last hour fraught with more annoyances and trials than all the rest 
of the day. When we consider that the great majority of school- 
rooms are so constructed that after one, or at most two hours, the air 
must of necessity become unfit for the purposes of respiration, it is not 
strange or unnatural that pupils thus deprived of the essential ele- 
ments of life should be restless and impatient for the open air, where ^ 
they can breathe and live again. If any teacher doubts the truthful- 
ness of these views, let him try the experiment when his school is 
becoming noisy and confused, of throwing open a door, and a window 
or two, in such positions as to produce a complete change of the air of 
the room, and he can hardly fail to find that the pure, oxygen of un- 
adulterated air is an infinitely better agent to quiet a restless school 
than the poisonous narcotic they have been inhaling, or than the 
occasional exhibition of a more direct appeal to the senses. Any 
teacher who has not tried it, and will make the experiment, will be 
both surprised and gratified with the efficiency of pure air, as a 
means of securing good order and a studious disposition. Throw 
open a door or a window and let in the pure element of healthful vital- 
Uy which Grod has given us in such abundance in the vast ocean of it 
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with which he has surrounded our globe, and mark the result. Every 
lung expands for a deeper inspiration, for a larger measure of the 
life-giving power. The dull and vacant ejes sparkle with life and 
animation ; the rubbing, shuffling and knocking to and fro of many feet 
is suddenly changed as by magic, for the grateful stillness of quiet 
study. Try it fellow-teacher, and see whether pure air is not a better 
anodyne for the school-room, than the deadly poison that floats from 
lung to lung, and circulates from brain to brain, and permeates every 
muscle and fiber with the restless spirit of Pandemonium. But how 
shall we ventilate our school-rooms — where physiology is almost un- 
known, and where ventilating stoves, ventiducts, and ventilators have 
not as yet been dreamed of by the half-narcotized sleepers in unven- 
tilated churches, and where an open window is as sure to bring a 
cold as an tntimely glance at the new moon an unlucky month ? 
The best system of ventilation is that which is constant and uniform, 
where pure air is continually entering the room and impure air pass- 
ing out. It is both more agreeable and more economical that the air 
introduced should be previously warmed by a furnace, or a ventilat- 
ing stove. When neither.of these can be obtained, cut a hole at least 
a foot square in the floor under your box stove, and let it be supplied 
with air by means of a box running to the outside of the building, 
and then if you choose inclose your stove in a neat Russia iron box 
with apertures in the top for the escape of the heated air into the 
room. The expense of this whole arrangement is so trifling, com- 
pared with the advantages it secures, that almost any teacher can 
better afford the expense than to impair his health by breathing im- 
pure air during the school hours of the entire winter. But if you 
can not obtain permission to cut the hole in the floor, or get a few 
dollars to purchase the boxes, be determined to secure pure air, and 
you can hardly fail to find ways and means of accomplishing it. You 
may have frequent recesses, in which the pupils are allowed to pass 
around the room or out of doors, when the door or two or three win- 
dows on opposite sides of the room may be thrown open, produc- 
ing a complete change of air. Or if you have one or more windows 
so located that a current of air from them will not fall on any of the 
pupils, you may drop the upper sashes two or three inches, and 
raise the lower sashes about the same distance. If neither of these 
plans are practicable, forget to replace the pane of glass which some 
unlucky boy has broken out, contrive some frequent occasion for 
throwing the door wide open, or slip a few wedges under the win- 
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dows on opposite sides of the ntom ao slyly that no coId-catcUng hater 
of pure air shall perceive that a little of this Tttaliziag element is 
stealing in here and there to enliven and bless yon. 



HYDRODYNAMIC EXPERIMENT. 

We have the pleasure of laying before onr readers the following 
account of an esceedingty curious experiment which we have sever- 
al times witnessed personally. Dr. Comstock, who is the first invent- 
or of it, and who, we believe, is intending to insert an account of it 
in his widely used School Philosophy, has kindly prepared the de- 
scription below, for the Journal. He will also be hap^y to show the 
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actual operation of the jet and the ring to any one who is desirous of 
seeing it, who will call at his residence, on the Farmington road, 
near the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. P. 

Description. This figure represents the curious and striking 
effect of a small jet of water in suspending a cork ring in the open 
air. In the instance to be described, the source of the jet is about 
fourteen feet above the level of the fountain. 

The iron tube leading to the jet, is about six feet high, and the 
aperture of the jet-tube, the tenth of an inch across, above which 
the stream rises to the height of four or five feet. 

The rings are of cork, and may be from two to three inches in di- 
ameter, the thickness of the material being about the fourth of an 
inch, and the external or outside surface being convex, and in width, 
half an inch or less. 

Having set the jet in motion, the ring is taken between the thumb 
and finger, and holding it upright, the external circumference is 
made to touch the jet, six or eight inches above the tube, when the 
hand being withdrawn, the ring will remain suspended on the side 
of the stream, revolving with intense velocity, so as to throw the 
spray ten or fifteen feet in each direction, as indicated by the figure. 

The rings used, are severally 2;^^, 2^ and 3^ inches in external 
diameter, the last being the largest we have succeeded in suspending, 
though we doubt not much larger ones might be made to succeed 
on larger and more powerful jets. The rings are painted of various 
prismatic colors, so that when revolving, they resolve these several 
colors into one, thus affording quite a curious and striking chromatic 
experiment, very wonderful and gratifying to those who are unused 
to such exhibitions. 

When the air is still, the ring will remain In its place for any 
length of time, as from evening till morning, or during twenty-four 
hours, as we have often witnessed. It is obvious that a slight' wind 
will insure its fall, by forcing the jet out of the verticaLdirection. 

The question, by what counteracting forces this phenomena, so 
striking and interesting to every beholder, is explained, remains to 
be demonstrated by those who are acquainted with the laws of dy- 
namics ; for the present, we may submit it to the teachers and pupils 
of the Connecticut Normal SchooL 

Habtfobd, January 1, 1854. 
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Officb of Supekintendent op Common Schools, 
• Hartford, December 27th, 1853. 
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To the Acting School Visitor or School Visitors : 

You are hereby respectfully requested to fill up the following blank 
for each School District in your Society, and return the same in the 
month of January. I wish to obtain the name of every school dis- 
trict teacher and officer in the State, with the number of children at 
school in the month of January, 1854. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 



Return of 



District of 



School Society 



QUESTIONS. 



Name or number of district ? 
Name of district officers, viz., 
Committee-men ? 

Celrk? 

Treasurer ? 

Collector ? 
Teacher's name ? 
Teacher's post-office address ? 
Teacher's wages per month in money ? 
Boarded besides above wages ? (yes or no.) 
Boarded round ? (yes or no.) 
Number of names on school register, boys ? 
do. do. do. do. gitls? 

Average number present ? 
Date of beginning of present term ? 
Estimated length of school term in weeks, this 

winter? 

Name of every teacher keeping a private school, 
with the number of pupils in each school ? 



ANSWERS. 
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OUR STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The evidence of vitality, enterprise and the spirit of progress in 
the members who compose this Association, exhibited at the late semi- 
annual meeting at Middletown, ought to inspire the teachers of the 
state with confidence in its future efficiency. In the very teeth of 
a rain-storm, which scarcely has a parallel in the memory of the '^ old- 
est inhabitant," its members assembled from every county of the 
state, representing every grade and description of educational insti- 
tutions. 

The utmost harmony and fraternal sympathy characterized all its 
proceedings. One spirit seemed to animate the whole body. The 
great question with all seemed to be, not what shall we do to be seen 
and heard, but what shall we do for self-improvement and for the im- 
provement of the schools of Connecticut ? For the benefit of those 
who were not present, we have extended the present number beyond 
the regular size, to make room for the Introductory Address, by the 
President, and remarks from other gentlemen. We regret that we 
have no report to lay before our readers, of the excellent addresses 
by Prof. Thatcher and Prof. Jackson, respecting the mutual rela- 
tions of colleges and common schools. 

"We consider Mr. Huntington's address a very valuable and timely 
production. It sets forth in a very able and convincing manner, the 
utility and importance of associated effort on the part of teachers and 
friends of education. For our part, we are inclined to believe that 
the Connecticut teacher who can read it, and then absent Himself 
from the next meeting of the Association, at New Haven, on the sec- 
ond week of next May, without a very good excuse, is in some dan- 
ger of falling behind the times, and faiUng in his duty to his profes- 
sion. 

It will be seen in the proceedings which we publish, that a com- 
mittee has been appointed to ask an appropriation of the legislature 
to aid in carrying on our operations. Our friends must endeavor to 
enlighten public opinion on this subject. How can the state expend 
a portion of its revenue to better purpose ? We could make good use 
of $500 a year from the state. 

Brethren of the Association, remember that this paper is yours. 
It is your organ. We invite you to use its pages for mutual counsel 
and encouragement Let each one send in some contribution from 
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his pen. It can hardly fail to be acceptable, if it is only short. Ttis 
is the month for activity in securing subscriptions. Let us work^ 
WOBK, and by the blessing of heaven, we must be successful. 



THE CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is located at New Britain, a pleasant and flourish- 
ing village, central in its position, and easily accessible by railroads 
from eVery section of the state. 

It was opened for the reception of pupils on the 15th of May, 1850, 
since which time upward of six hundred members have for a longer 
or shorter period, enjoyed its advantages. Twenty-two have receiv- 
ed the diploma. 

Upward of one hundred members are in attendance, the present 
term. A still larger number might be acconmiodated. We wish the 
farmers' sons in Connecticut to be informed that, by attending this 
school, they can get a thorough ^education, and be sure of a good 
place to teach. There is no tuition to be paid. They can come at 
any time. K they do not think themselves fitted to enter the Nor- 
mal School, they can go into the preparatory class in the High 
School connected with it, and qualify themselves for admission. 



StJHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



Teachek, what is the matter with your school ? It does not please 
yourself, nor any other person connected with it. You certainly 
possess many of the requisites of a good teacher. Your attainments 
are of a high order ; your aims are high, and you are not wanting 
in that zeal and enthusiasm, so indispensable to the success of the 
teacher.. Besides, you have a disposition to work, are very pains- 
taking, and know how to act with energy and decision. 

Still, you 'have mad^ a failure. "The smoothness of flattery 
can not save you in this crisis." It is useless to attempt to disguise 
and cover up the evils in your school, and try to find apologies for 
them. It is a wiser course to open your eyes upon the case, to go 
into an investigation of the causes of your failure, to resolve " to 
know the worst and to provide for it." Now, one great difficulty in 
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your school, and the source of nearly all the others, is that you have 
not under your control, the wills of your pupils. 

You must remember that the human will is always governed by 
motives. What you need is to study the nature and application of 
right motives. \ 

One motive will not answer for all pupils. You must make use of 
many, always trying the highest first. What makes the boys and 
girls of the New Britain Model School watch the hands of the clock 
so closely as the hour for the opening of the school approaches? 
What makes them decline invitations to participate in amusements 
and festivities which interfere with their school attendance ? Be- 
cause the motives put in operation by the teachers in the school are 
more powerful than the outside ones. I can not now speak of all 
the motives used. I have made these remarks to introduce one of 
them. It is the use of the card which is copied below. This card 
is given every Saturday to those who have not been delinquent in 
any respect during the week. These cards are in great demand 
among all the classes. It seems to me that they could not be more 
highly prized, if they were made of pure gold. And why should 
they not be in demand ? They are drafts payable at sight, for just 
that kind of approbation which is all sweet and wholesome to the 
soul, without a single bitter or poisonous ingredient. There is no 
pernicious emulation, no odious comparisons. The dull and feeble 
are among the hopeful candidates for the prize. 
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New Britain^ Saturday^ 
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this day reoetves a paUic ezpreasion of approhadQiit lor in- 
doatnr and good condiict daring the part week. 

t^' No scholar is entitled to this certificate, who has received 
a mark finr absence, tardiness, misdemeanor, or cnlpaUy imper- 
fect redtatkm. 

J. W. TUCK, Principal. 



Teacher, 
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WHAT IS DOING KT CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head we propose to give our readers a monthly sketch 
of the educatioDal improvements in the most enterprising cities and 
Tillages of this state. 

We have taken some pains during the past year, to make ourselves 
Acquainted with this state. We have endeavored to look into the con- 
dition of its resources, intellectual, moral and physical ; to study the 
spirit of its press, of its population, and of its teachers. Our inquir- 
ies have brought us to the conclusion that it stands preeminent among 
the states of the Union, with respect to the conditions requisite to a 
good system of public instruction. Moreover, we do not hesitate to 
avow our conviction, on the evidence before us, that the time is rap- 
idly approaching when the schools of Connecticut will not be surpass- 
ed, if, indeed equaled, by those of any other state. Scarcely a day 
passes that does not bring to us intelligence of progress. 

We have such an abundance of this cheering information, we 
hardly know what to present first. Perhaps it would be well to be- 
gin with the latest, as lawyers begin with the latest volume of re- 
ports, and read backward to the ancient ones, imbedded in cobwebs 
and dust. 

Well, then, the very latest is from P. T. Bamum, the renowned 
showman, the incarnation of common sense, the miracle of Yankee 
shrewdness and enterprise. We quote from a letter just now placed 
upon our table, while writing this f 

" We are about building a good-sized school-house in my vicinity, 
(East Bridgeport, Ct.,) and are prepared to expend any sum from 
$2,000 to $5,000 for the same. We at present have 120 scholars, 
and shall have 250 within a year, and the number constantly in- 
creasing. 

"I wish to learn from you wh^e I can find the best model of such 
a school-house as we want, and to get as much information as you 
can conveniently give me in relation to the number of rooms, teach- 
ers, &c." 

So much for the prospect of a good school in Bamum's new city. 
He understands what gives value to real estate. But selfishness is 
by no means his only motive. He has some state pride in the mat- 
ter. Indeed, he has always encouraged a liberal taxation for schools. 

The next item, reckoning backward, is from Fairfield. It came 
one hour ago. The people of that place have just voted a tax of 
twenty-five per cent, on the grand list, to build a model school-house* 
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ITEMS. 

Hon. Heniy Barnard, of Conn., has been elected Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati. Whether he will accept is not jet known. 

Ohio Jaurmal, 

It is now known that Mr. Barnard declines. The generous and enterprising 

• " Queen of the West," no doubt, held out strong inducements. We wish her 

success in her endeavors to secure the services of a first-rate man, but w6 must 

inform her that Connecticut is not jet ready to dispense with the labors of Mr. 

Barnard. 

Mr. H. H. Barney, Principal of the Hughes High School in Cincinnati, has 
been elected Commissioner of Common Schools in Ohio, by a majority of 
23,348. Mr. Barney has shown himself eminently qualified for this elevated 
and responsible post. 

The salaries of the teachers in Cincinnati have been increased 30 per cent. 
This makes the compensation of the Principals, $1,014. 

In Boston, the salaries of teachers have been raised about 20 per cent. They 
now stand — 

The Superintendent receives ...... $2,500 

Principals of the Latin, High and Normal Schools, • - 2,400 

Principals of Grammar Schools, ..... 1,800 

Sub-masters of Latin and High, $1,800 ; of Grammar, • - 1,200 

Ushers " " " $1,500; «< « . . 900 

Female Assistants, from $250 to - • - - • 600 

Mr. E. F. Strong has been appointed Principal of the West Meriden Public 
and High School, with a salary of $700 a year. He has been for several years 
at the head of a graded school in Kockville, where he did excellent service. 

Mr. J. Cannon, Jr., a graduate of the Normal School, has been appointed 
successor to Mr. Strong, at Rockville. Salary, $500 a year. 

Mr. M. F. Brown, late Principal of the Model Department of the Normal 
School at New Britain, has been appointed Principal of the Webster School in 
New Haven. Salary, $1,200. 

Mr. C. G. Clarke, a graduate of the Normal School, has been appointed 
Sub-Master of the Webster School in New Haven. Salary, $600. 

Mr. J. W. Tuck has been appointed Principal of the Model Department of 
the State Normal School. Salary, $500. He had been a successful instructor 
in the Washington School, in Roxbury, Mass. 

Superintendents. In the city of San Francisco, a Superintendent of Public 
Schools has been appointed. 

The office of Superintendent of Sbhools has also been established in the 
great and growing city of Chicago. 

In St. Louis the office has existed for several years. The present Incumbent 
is a practical and successful teacher from Mass., Chas. A. Putnam, Esq. Sal- 
ary, $1,500. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Parent and Teacher ; A Treatise npon Common School Education ; 
containing Practical Sug^stions to Teachers and Parents. By Charles 
Northend, A. M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Danvers, Mass^ 
late, and for many years, Principal of the Epes School, Salem, Mass. 
Third edition. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John st, New York. 

We can not speak too highly of this volume. It is the production of a gen- . 
tleman of large experience and of sound practical views upon the subject of 
education. He has kept entirely aloof from all Utopian theorizing and all 
transcendental dreaming, and studiously avoided all vague abstractions and 
impracticable fancy-sketches. He speaks the language of real life, going into 
the details of the business of the school-room, and of the interests and duties 
of parents, presenting in their true light the difficulties which teachers and 
parents have to encounter, and giving them such counsel and advice as they 
most need. 

No person should presume to take upon himself the responsibilities of a 
teacher without studying a manual of this description. We most cordially 
commend this book to all who are interested in the subject of education. Pa- 
rents should buy it and read it ; teachers should buy it and read it ; school offi- 
cers should buy it and read it. 

7%€ Connecticut Common School Journal^ Vol* VIII. This volume is one of 
great value, containing, in addition to a considerable amount of matter usually 
published in educational journals, the whole of the new edition, enlarged and 
improved, of Mr. Barnard's great work on Public Instruction in Europe, — a 
volume of over SOO pages, giving a more complete view of the systems, means 
and methods of education in the Old World, than is to be found in any other 
publication in the English language. Mr. Barnard's tours on the Continent, 
his long experience as an educator, and his large collection of educational 
works, have afforded the best facilities for the preparation of such a book, and 
he has improved them to the best advantage. An index to the subjects treated 
of in the volume will be found in our advertising sheet. 

The Report will be published in a volume by itself, by Charles B. Norton, 
71 Chambers street, New York. Price, $3 per copy. 

Webster's School Dictionaries, viz., the Primary School, the High School and 
the Academic Quarto editions, have been received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass. We shall abstain from expressing in these pages 
any opinions respecting the relative merits of rival series of school-books, but 
we would embrace this occasion to urge upon teachers, parents and school 
'committees the importance of placing in the hands of every scholar in our 
schools, some sort of a dictionary. These and other dictionaries are published 
at so cheap a rate as to place them within the reach of all. Besides a school 
dictionary, there should be a large dictionary, accessible to all the scholars, in 
every school. 

Class-Book of Physiology ; for Schools and Families. By B. N. Comings, 
M. D. Published by the Appletons, New York, 1853. A book got up in good 
style, with twenty-four plates, and numerous engravings on wood. See ad- 
vertisement. 
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Vol. L HARTFORD, FEBRUARY, 1854. No. 2. 

THE TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. . 

The regular school hours of five days in each week, for, perhaps, 
fortjrfour weeks in a year, contain but a fraction of the faithful 
teacher's direct labors for his school and the cause of education. 
The morning hours and the portion of the day remaining after his 
pupils have left him, he may not, ordinarily, devote to pleasure or to 
a manual employment, except so far as these may be made subsidiary 
to the promotion of his physical health or mental vigor, or to a pro- 
fession unconnected with his great work as an educator of the young. 
Only as he has a single purpose— one aim — '^ pressing toward the 
mark for the prize of his high calling" — devoting all his energies and 
all his time to it, can he expect that full success after which every 
true teacher longs-^only thus can he be a workman approved, and 
for whom is held in reserve the faithful teacher's recompense. 

In any business or profession, the successful man is he who 
gives himself up to it with a devotedness and energy that are untir- 
ing-^-who works in it as if he were bom for it only. The work of 
the teacher — the molder of plastic characters — the polisher of gems 
that may shine forever with a beauty and brightness which he helped 
to bring out, or reveal a dimness and darkness that shall ever tell <^ 
him — the work of him who is employed on such imperishable and 
precious materials, surely merits a devotion to it that is constant and 
unwearied. 

Vol. IX., No. 2. 4 
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. I propose to mention briefly some of the ways in which the devo- 
ted teacher is occupied out of the school-room. 

1. He who would truly teach and rightly train his pupils in their 
daily recitations, must regularly make fresh preparation to meet his 
classes. He must not only be thoroughly familiar with the topics that 
are to be recited and examined by each class, so as, in most studies, 
to be independent of the text-book ; not only must he have investi- 
gated the subject more fully than his pupils' hocka give him the 
means of doing, or his capacity would enable him to do ; not only 
should he have an ample treasury of thought and information from 
which he may draw facts and illustrations when before his class, but 
his classes must be studied with reference to the adaptation of his 
ii^tructions to their individual condition and wants. As no two 
classes in Arithmetic or Latin are precisely alike in the capacity and 
attaioments.and mental habits of their members, so the judicious 
teacher's methods of instruction will vary with each different class. 

The labor of this preparation for the school-room is greatly in- 
creased by the variety of studies in which our teachers have to give 
instruction. Not unfrequently does the teacher meet, at different 
hours of the same day, classes in the common English branches, the 
higher mathematics, the sciences, and perhaps Latin and Greek. To 
be fresh for each of these recitations, so as to electrify the minds of 
his pupils from his own freshly charged mind, requires no small 
amount of study. 

And, then, too, there are general exercises, and familiar lectures, 
by means of which he may do much to increase the knowledge and 
quicken the thought and enthusiasm of his school. To be sure of 
making these attractive and instructive, direct preparation must be 
made for them. 

2. The condition and wants of his school must be studied. Judi- 
ciously and faithfully to train one child, directing his studies and 
watching over and giving a character to the unfolding of his mind, is 
a task from which more than man's wisdom and skill and patience 
might well shrink. But if, instead of one, we have twenty, or fifty, 
or a hundred children under our care, for whose education we are 
responsible — of every variety of disposition and capacity, and sub- 
ject to all kinds of home and out-of-school influences — the greatness 
and importance of our work hardly admits of exaggeration, and ren- 
ders necessary on the part of the teacher, not only an accurate 
knowledge of the mental and moral powers, and of human nature, 
and much prudence and good judgment, but much sttidi/ of the char- 
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acter of each individual pupil, and the methods of discipline best 
adapted to his case. This boj hates study — how can he be made to 
love it ? That one is careless and heedless, and is continually going 
astray by reason of his negligence, while he really means well — ^how 
shall he be made watchful over himself, and a constant and success- 
ful well-doer ? That young lady is thoughtless and giddy — has taken 
scarcely the first step toward the acquisition of a right habit of ap-* 
plication ; under the influence of what motives and appliances may 
she be transformed into an earnest, faithful, thoughtful scholar, and 
come to give promise of a womanhood that shall adorn and bless 
society ? 

Or tovtake an illustration from the general arrangements of school, 
how shall whispering be checked and banished from school ? How 
shall tardiness be made to cease ? How shall the school be trained 
up to habits of strict, unhesitating veracity and honesty? How can 
an increased zeal in study be promoted ? Such questions as these, 
and a thousand others, will continually suggest themselves to the mind 
of the true teacher. True, general principles, previously adopted, he 
may apply to many of them, and he must train himself to habits of 
quick ingenuity in the school-room ; still, the school must be thought 
of and studied not a little by the teacher, when his mind is free from 
the immediate labors of the school-room. The philosophy of the 
mind must be studied ; the educational book and periodical must be 
read and digested, and the best methods selected and judiciously 
adapted to promote desired results. The teacher who does most of 
this kind of work, will, ceteris paribus^ be the most successful. 

3. The teacher must give time regularly to the direct culture of 
his own mind. The studies referred to above, if faithfully pursued, 
can not fail to be rich sources of mental discipline to the teacher, and 
to give him a continually widening range of information and thought 
But the teaeher should, if possible, be doing more than this. Themes 
and investigations that may be in advance of the recitations and 
ordinary exercises of the school-room, should find a time to receive 
attention. The mind would thus be kept fresh and vigorous, and 
quickening energy and life would flash from it to fire the minds of 
pupils. Moreover, there is no knowledge and no mental power 
which the teacher may acquire, but it will come into ready use, and 
give a higher tone to his instructions. Besides, the mind would thus 
have more fully in itself that cheering consciousness of its own prog- 
ress, which would stimulate to constant effort after increased fitnesft 
for its work. 
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4. Galling at the homes of his pupils, should find a place in every 
teacher's plan of labor. Fifteen minutes, a longer time if possible, 
spent at the home of your pupil, may give you a knowledge of his 
circumstances, and the influences to which he is subject, that may be 
invaluable to you. You may convert the parents into more intelli* 
gent and ready allies of yourself, and by your affability and words of 
'kindness and prudent counsel, may increase largely the confidence 
and attachment with which you may be regarded by both children 
and parents. 

5. The teacher must take care of his health. He must not neglect 
exercise and recreation. " The teacher can not well be without ex- 
ercise, and usually a great deal of it. No other pursuit requires so 
much — no other is so exhausting to the nerves," and exercise, air, 
cheerfulness and sunshine are necessary to keep them firm. 

6. The teacher owes duties, too, to his profession and to the cause 
of education, which will often make large drafts on his time and 
thoughts. The town, or county, or state association of teachers, re- 
quires his attendance and active efforts to aid its efficiency and use- 
fulness. He must strive to reach the popular mind by every method 
that he can command — ^by his contributions to the local newspapers, 
or to the educational journal, or by the lecture that he is ready to 
deliver as occasions require. He must not shrink from any labor, if 
he inay hope to influence and elevate the tone of professional or pub- 
lic sentiment and feeling with respect to popular education. 

Fellow-teachers, are we doing all we can in our noble calling ? 
Are we, by the use of strict system in the distribution of our time — 
by diligent study and patient thought— daily fitting ourselves to do 
more ? . Are we growing teachers ? 

To the Master we shall each give account. £. A. L. 



NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME OF THE MECHAN- 
ICAL POWERS. 

No. I. 

We live in an age abounding with the triumphs of genius and in- 
vention. Every element is pressed into the service of man, and 
agents whose power for centuries had remained unknown, now work 
incessantly at his bidding, in order to satisfy the innumerable de- 
mands of comfort, taste, luxury and fashion. 
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There Are indeed " giants in these days," not men of miglity stat- 
ure and prowess ; but beings of wood and metal, with sinews of 
steel and muscles of iron, who walk the land and the sea, to use the 
quaint language of the Marquis of Worcester, with a semi-omnipotent 
power. By their means, space and time are partially annihilated, 
and commerce binds the world together by the strong bond of mutual 
interests. The luscious fruits of the tropics are piled in the marts 
of the north, and the crystal product of the severer climes cools the 
sherbet of the Mussulman. The tea of China affords a grateful bev- 
erage for millions of the outer barbarians of the west, and Yankee 
clocks in return, keep time for the Celestials. Other beings of this 
race, various in form and nature, and toiling for different ends, stand 
in the vast workshops of art, gifted with power, and at the same time 
filled with such a wondeiful mechanism, as to be enabled of themselves 
to adapt their inmiense strength to the work to be performed, so that 
the energy which is seen at one time to drive a hundred looms, at 
another, is seen so divided and subdivided through a thousand iron 
nerves, that at last, scarcely more than sufficient strength remains to 
twist the slender fibers of the silky fleece. Our land teems with these 
untiring laborers, which like the spirits of the magicians, need not the 
support of mortal viands, and yet toil with ceaseless efibrt at the will 
of their masters. 

But turning from the contemplation of these splendid triumphs of 
mind, we will go back to those early periods when the implements 
of the artisan and the principles of mechanics are supposed to have 
been little understood, and endeavor to trace, as best we may, the his- 
tory of the development and combination of a few of the primary 
mechanical powers, and the uses to which they were applied. 

That most, if not all of the simple machines were known in very 
early ages, is evident from the testimony of ancient writings, sculp- 
tures and paintings. Indeed, their advantages are so obvious, that 
we should almost suppose their want would lead to their immediate 
discovery. 

But though the rudiments and alphabet of machinery were thus 
probably known in the infancy of nations, yet, as the necessities and 
wants of man were then few, and mostly supplied by his own indus- 
try or that of his dependents, it is needless for us at this period, to 
look for those wondrous combinations of art which embody in them- 
selves the improvements of successive ages, and are the results of 
the accumulated efforts of many gifted minds. As society, however, 
advanced, and men began to feel at ease in their possessions, and 
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grasped for more, real and factitious wants were mnltiplied, and the 
inventive mind was required to minister to these new demands and 
caprices. Ambition in her career of conquests, called loudly upon 
science to grant her from the treasures of her might, engines of swift 
and complete destruction. Commerce taxed her energies for the 
means to pass in safety the vexed ocean, and to brave with impunity 
upon his own domain, the Lybian wind thick with tempests. 

While upon the Egyptian plain, imperial pride bid her lift from its 
native bed the ponderous rock, bear it an eagle's flight toward heaven 
and fix it there, to cast down its shadow for forty centuries upon 
the burning sands of the desert. 

Of the several primary machines, the wedge and inclined plane 
were probably the first invented. All edged tools are constructed 
upon the principle of the wedge, and without them nothing requiring 
skill could be constructed ; in the household economy they were in- 
dispensable. The stakes must be cut to hold firm the fastenings of 
the tent, and the kid must be killed for food or sacrifice. The advan- 
tage afforded by the inclined plane, we should suppose would be ob* 
vious, as nature presents it on all sides to our view. The antedilu- 
vian, erecting his altar of stone upon the summit of a hill, would 
quickly perceive upon making the experiment, that it was much 
easier to roll his materials up the side of the hill than to carry them. 
The lever would perhaps next succeed ; for since it must be cut be- 
fore it could be used, a knowledge of the wedge in some form or other, 
must have previously been attained. 

It is not improbable to conjecture that the wheel, as a locomotive 
power, was unknown till persons had become comparatively wealthy, 
and their property possessed a bulk and weight too great to be carried 
by themselves or servants, requiring vehicles or beasts of burden for 
transportation. 

And when the fierce passions of our nature arrayed man against 
his fellow-man in deadly strife, the chieftains of the hostile tribes, dis- 
daining the ignobler form of warfare, swept through the battle in 
their chariots of war, spreading terror and carnage all around them. 
But the wheel, as a stationary power, substituting the force of the ele- 
ments for the labor of man, was long unknown as we shall see here- 
after ; yet there existed at very early periods, simple developments 
of the wheel, viz., the distaff and the hand-mill. Man would not 
discover his need of the pulley, until he wished to move or elevate 
weights through a considerable space ; as in the erection of buildings, 
the management of vessels, and so forth : we may therefore «uppose 
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that the pulley was not generally known until the human race, hav- 
ing clustered into communities, had advanced far in the career of 
civilization, or till men, weary of their old habitations, were hoisting 
the adventurous sail of discovery and seeking new abodes and golden 
spoils upon unknown shores. 

Such is the order in which we may reasonably imagine the inven- 
tion of these simple machines would arise, and the facts correspond 
for the most part, with this view. A very high antiquity is claimed 
for the tools of the artisan. 

Pliny, a Roman writer, who was bom in the twenty-third year of 
the Christian era, attributed to Theodorus, the Samian, the invention 
of the broad-ax, the auger and the turning-lathe. Other ancient 
writers demand for the Greek Perdix, the nephew of Dasdalus, the 
invention of the saw, an honor which Pliny assigns Daedalus. And 
the historian Diodorus, who wrote in the time of Julius Caesar, claims 
' also for Perdix, the distinction of constructing the turning-lathe, the 
potter's wheel, and various other implements of art. 

The period at which these two rivals existed is about 1400 B. C. 
But ingenious as the Greeks undoubtedly were, all the honors they 
claim do not belong to them ; for, intoxicated with the pride of 
knowledge, they appear to have forgotten the country froni whence 
they drew much of their information. To Egypt the wisest of the 
Greeks repaired for instruction, as to the oracle of wisdom, a nation 
then powerful, ancient and refined, when Greece was in the bud of 
being. These instruments, the invention of which is attributed by 
the above writers to the Greeks, were known and employed in 
Egypt as the common tools of trade, when the savage beast, or man 
scarcely less savage, had his lair in the classic shades of Helicon. 
Formerly, we knew but little of ancient Egypt, but the late discov- 
ery of the true method of interpreting the hieroglyphics of the Nile 
by the learned ChampoUion, opened a wide field for research, which 
has been diligently improved, and by no one more than by J. G. 
Wilkinson, Esq., from whose very able work on the manners and 
customs of the ancient Egyptians I have drawn copiously in refer- 
ence to the subject before us. By his researches, it is now ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, that at a very early period of their history, 
the Egyptians made use of the ax, hand-sa*^ adz, drill and chisel. 
Many specimens of the adz, together with saws and chisels, have 
been found at Thebes, a city whose splendor and power is celebrated 
by Homer, 1000 B. C, who flourished not far from the time of Solo- 
mon, and is said to have been so populous , that it could send ten 
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thousand wftrriors from each of its hundred gates. But so ancient 

is this citj, that the time of its ruin is lost in the dimness of antiquity. 

Among the sculptures at Thebes bearing the date of Thothmes IIL, 

(supposed bj Wilkinson to be the Pharaoh who was cotemporarj 

with Moses, B. C. 1591,) is one representing a carpenter at work 

with his tools around him, among which is the adz, and this date 

• 

maj be assigned to other sculptures amid the same ruins, where manj 
other tools of the mechanic are delineated. Among the Assyrian 
sculptures at Khorsobad, are delineations of ships propelled bj oars, 
showing that the Assyrians were acquainted with the lever. To these 
sculptures, Dr. Layard assigns an antiquity equal to that which is 
claimed for those of Egypt. But our information extends beyond 
the Egyptian and Assyrian era. The account given by Moses of the 
antediluvians, shows them not only to have been acquainted with the 
mechanic arts, but to have attained a high state of civilization, and 
several individuals are mentioned, distinguished as men of skill and 
genius. In the construction of the ark, no miracle was wrought. 
The mechanical skill possessed by Noah, or those he employed, was 
simply enjoined by the Almighty to be used according to a specified 
plan in the erection of a vast fabric for the preservation of the human 
species, and the various orders of animated nature. To construct 
such a vessel at the present day, would require all the skill of the 
shipwright, and every tool and implement of his art 

J. B. 



VACATIONS. 

No. n. The Theory. 

Vacations are for the teacher ; not for the children. Children prop- 
erly taught, and oflen if improperly taught, do not need them. Six 
school hours out of the twenty-four, of which an hour is consumed in 
recesses, general exercises and the necessary machinery of the school, 
two or three hours in recitation, and the rest in study, do not leave the 
children fatigued at the week's end. No one can remember such a thing 
in his or her school experience, except it be in some exceptionably stim- 
ulating institution. Besides, the exercises, continually varied, are of 
precisely the most unfatiguing character possible. The active and vol- 
atile minds of children, of course could not bear the lone and concen- 
trated application to a single pursuit which is possible to a few only 
among men. But the changing succession of study and recitation, and 
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all the little periods of the daily school revolution, are especially adapts 
ed to their intellectual capacity. 

But not only are vacations needless, as far as the pupils are con^ 
cemed, but often absolutely harmful. The little people never re- 
member too much. They do not always see the precise use of what 
they are learning. They study from a sense of duty, a desire of 
praise, or wish to please or to excel, but their acquisitions do not re- 
tain a hold in their minds as tenaciously as what is learned with pos- 
itive delight and entire understanding. The partial or' entire per- 
functoriness of their attainments tends to make them careless to re- 
tain them. It is not the least difficult part of the teacher's work to 
keep fresh in his pupils' minds what they have studied before. The 
vacation unlearns at a much faster rate than the term teaches. It is 
easier to rub out a picture than to make one — to destroy than to build 
up. 

The children, then, themselves, need no vacation whatever. But 
the teacher does. No occupation is so exhausting as his. No other 
has so universal a scope — none demands so full an exercise, or so 
imminently threatens the overtasking of the mind. The whole ac- 
tivity of the school must be sustained by deep drafts upon the ener- 
gies of the teacher. He must spur on every mind in the right path, 
and restrain it from the wrong. He must fire up the unwilling or 
sluggish or ignorant intellect, with the infectious ardor of his own 
mental activity. He must pour out unceasing streams of sympathy 
with the weary, the discouraged and the fearful, and not with them 
only, but with the hopeful, the industrious and the successful, as well. 
The encouragement and help of his companionship — the vigor which 
the little souls so refreshingly derive from contact with the compara- 
tively mature and steady strength of his, are as necessary to maintain 
and push on the advancing column, and to uphold the spirits of the 
bold, as to bring up the reluctant rear, and to infuse a necessary stim- 
ulus into the backward and the stragglers. Intellect, affections, mo- 
tive powers, religious faculties, are all day in full tension. Nor does 
ease come with dismission, to the faithful teacher. Exercises are to 
be corrected ; registers to be written up ; next day's lessons to be 
prepared. And the teacher's own intellectual life must be main- 
tained, too. He absolutely must do some study and reading for him- 
self, unless he would have his mind change from a living fountain to 
a cistern, and from a cistern to a dead and stagnant pool. 

In the furnace of such a work, every teacher will remember how 
he was more weary Tuesday night than Monday night, and Wednes- 
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daj than Tuesday ; how he ran down all the week, until the sweet 
peace of the Lord's d&j gave him strength and elasticity again ; how 
every week the winding-up process was less complete, and the run- 
ning-down more unstringing ; with what desperate longings, as the 
term's end approached, he reached forward to the coming rest ; under 
what an accumulating weight of labor — almost of disgust — he, strug- 
gled out from under each day's load of labor, almost resolving thai 
he would never teach through another term. It is the teacher, then, 
who needs the vacation ; and the primary purpose for which he needs 
it is— rest. He needs it, besides, to travel ; to read ; to write ; to 
think ; to keep himself in some measure abreast of the world in 
which he lives. 

But aside from these considerations, the vacation is the teacher's 
only opportunity, in most cases, to acquire acquaintance with the 
science and the art of his profession. It is the only time when he 
can attend the meetings of the teachers' associations and institutes — 
meetings invaluable to maintain and to raise the standard of school 
instruction. 

Vacations, then, should be arranged with a vieW to the mental and 
physical refreshment and invigoration of the teacher. If this end is 
gained, there is no danger that the necessities of the children will not 
be satisfied. For this purpose, the vacations should be simultaneausj 
and at the rtffht season. 

Suppose that by tacit or express agreement, the principal vacations 
of the year were everywhere arranged for the month of August ; per- 
haps including portions of July or September, or both. This would 
relieve both teachers and pupils from intellectual labor in that season 
of the year when it is most difficult It would leave pupils in the 
rural districts at liberty for work. It would give the teacher his time 
in the best season to travel — ^to breathe fresh air — to 

** Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man;" 

it would enable teachers to attend their professional meetings ; would 
benefit them by the knowledge there gained, and the advantages of a 
thorough organization, and their pupils and employers, by the conse- 
quent improvements in school discipline and instruction. 

Communications to the Journal on the above subject are solicited. 
Even if embodying a mere statement of experience or opinion, ,they 
will not be less welcome or valuable. F. B. P. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIOX, 

FROM PROF, camp's REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS OF NEW BRITAIN. 

It has been the desire of those most interested in our common 
schools, that a high standard of intellectual culture should be attained. 
For this purpose the thorough study of the elementary branches has 
been recommended, as the foundation of a good education. By giv- 
ing attention to fewer studies at a time, and having these thoroughly 
pursued, the teacher would be able to secure more of real intellectual 
discipline in the school ; the real progress of the scholar would be 
greater, while he would be better fitted for the business and duties of 
active life, if obliged to leave school before the course was completed. 

A few books read with care, or a few branches studied faithfully, 
thoroughly, till the principles are well understood, and the difficulties 
entirely mastered, will do more toward forming the habit of earnest 
thought, calm reflection and correct judgment, than skimming over a 
score of volumes, whether in reading or study. Too many studies 
are taken at a time, in part of the schools. Two or three branches 
besides the ordinary exercises in reading and writing, will be suffi- 
cient to employ the time of most pupils. Let these be studied till 
their principles are perfectly familiar, and then others taken in the 
same manner, and it will be found that there is sufficient time during 
the school years of the child, not only for him to become acquainted 
with the principles of studies usually taught, and their application to 
the practical business of life, but to extend this range much further 
into the field of physical and ethical science. 

The schools in the first district are graded, and certain studies as- 
signed by the Board of Visitors to each school. The advantages of 
the system of graded schools have been demonstrated, and the same 
results have been exhibited here, that have uniformly attended well 
taught schools, organized on this plan. There have been obstacles to 
contend with in the circumstances in which these schools have been 
placed the past year ; yet the proficiency gained, and the standard in 
study attained, is much in advance of those schools not graded, though 
taught by competent instructors. The benefits of this system are 
more clearly developed each succeeding year, in the opportunities 
afforded for complete classification, and the adaptation of studies and 
exercises, to the age and attainment of pupils. 

In the primary schools, the leading aim should be to cultivate the 
perceptive faculties, encourage observation and the habit of strict ac- 
curacy in the description of objects and the relation of facts, and to 
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educate the senses, especiallj the eye and hand. The cultivation of 
memory, either of terms or of facts, should receive attention in the 
proper place, nor should the culture and proper use of the imagina- 
tion be overlooked. 

The studies assigned to the primary schools by the Board are, 
" Reading easy prose, spelling, and analyzing common words of one 
and two syllables ; distinguishing the names and use of marks of 
punctuation and Roman characters; the first elements of mental 
arithmetic ; reading numbers of three figures and under, and the 
geography of Connecticut." 

But for pupils of the age of many at present found in our primary 
schools, there must be, either in the family or at school, exercises that 
will precede these. 

OBJECT TEACHING*. 

The Visitor believes that it would be best that the first instruction 
in these schools, include object teaching, the names of things, their 
qualities, forms, colors, uses, &;c. A judicious teacher might accom- 
pany her pupils to the play-ground or to the field ; and while the 
physical constitution was receiving the benefit of pure air and free 
exercise, the mind would be directed to observe and study from the 
golden alphabet of nature. Every plant and flower, shrub and tree, 
the fields, the streams, the beautiful landscape, the gay songsters of 
the air, the heav«ns above, the world around, would all have useful 
lessons, and in the hands of the skillful teacher, would do more to ed- 
ucate the mind and heart, than a iiundred dull, monotonous lessons 
in a close school-room. v. 

Thought would be awakened, and thought must be expressed in 
words. Hence, language must be taught. This would first be 
spoken language, the language of home and the heart. Words ex- 
pressive of known ideas would be learned by their sound, and be con- 
nected properly into sentences. Many of the pupils of our schools 
have to be taught to talk properly ; and the uncouth and sometimes 
vulgar terms found in the child's mouth, are to be changed for those 
that will give clear, intelligent expression to pure and beautiful 
thought. The teachers have for this reason, been requested to give 
particular attention to. the free, unrestrained language of the play- 
ground, and correct all that was wrong in grammar or in sentiment 

FIRST STEPS IN BEADING. 

The written language or printed character, must also be learned. 
Instead of requiring the little child to repeat the names of twenty- 
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six meaningless characters at one lesson, the successful teacher will 
select one, perhaps the o, and make it upon the hlackboard ; the child 
or class will make the same upon the slate, and return to the seat to 
study it, that is, to make it again and again, and also to notice its 
shape. One boj imagines he sees something which looks like it in an 
inkstand, another in a hat crown, perhaps still another in an orange 
or apple ; while a pensive little girl thinks the bright sun and beauti- 
ful moon are both great o*s. This is the first lesson. The next will 
perhaps be the letter x,; this is made upon the board,^its shape pointed 
out, and the class copy it on their slates. They recite it individually 
and in concert. These letters are then combined, forming the word 
ox. • This word is an intelligent sign, or symbol of an idea. The 
teacher talks with the class about oxen, what they are used for when 
living, and what is done with them when killed. These two letters 
and the wprd given, constitute the next lesson. The children will be 
noticed making o and x ; one has found the o in the rim and the x in 
the spokes of a wheel ; another is sure the wood-sawyer had two afs 
for a saw-horse, while still another has found one in the comer of a 
rail fence. 

At the third lesson, the letter b may be taken ; this is made upon 
the board, its name given, and recited by the class. It is now pre- 
.fixed to the word ox,box, and box is formed. Different kinds of 
boxes become the subject of remark. The size, shape, color, mate- 
rial, and uses, may be pointed out, and illustrated ; all except the box 
an the ear, which will probably be unnecessary, if the little ones are 
interested. At the next lesson, the letter / is put upon the board, and 
also copied ; when its name has been given, it is placed before the 
word ox, fox, and forms fox. The teacher will, if possible, have a 
picture of a fox, or will make one herself on the board, to use as an 
illustration, while she relates a simple anecdote of the fox. For the 
next exercise the letter x is dropped, and ^ is substituted. This let- 
ter is different from the others, and will at first trouble the pupils in 
its formation. But as they have never yet had a lesson, which they 
could not master, they expect to succeed with this, and do, and are 
then the more pleased with their suct^ess, because they have triumphed 
over a difficulty. 

The word is now fog» This leads into a new range of thought and 
method of explanation, but the ingenious, qualified teacher will inter- 
est her young friends for a few minutes, in talking about fog, dews 
and mist. She will explain the causes of each, why vapor sometimes 
passes into one and sometimes the other, and sometimes into clouds ; 
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why fogs are seen from our hills, hanging over the river and vallejs, 
some mornings, while it is clear on the hill-tops. Manj questions 
maj he asked and answered which will require the child to use his 
reasoning powers, and lead him to inquire for the reason of things. 
There will, of course, he no scientific explanations, no generalizing, as 
in after years, hut a simple explanation of the most common facts, in 
every-day life. 

The next letter may he d: two similar letters are now upon the 
hoard, b and d ; these should he compared, the resemhlance and dif- 
ference carefully pointed out. By removing the f from fog^ and 
placing the d instead, dog ^ the word dog is formed, and this suggests 
a subject for a new conversation. At the next lesson, the curve of 
the d would be erased, and the letter is Z, and the word log. 

The mode of transporting logs down streams, as illustrated in some 
of our school-books, the building of log-houses, how, and why, and 
the changing of logs into boards, will profitably occupy a few moments, 
with this lesson, and thus the teacher will proceed to teach the letters 
of the language. 

It is not expecting too much, perhaps, to suppose that one letter 
may be taught each half-day, and the others reviewed ; so that in less 
than three weeks, children of usual intelligence would learn the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, with at least twice as many words, 
which are the names of objects, known to the pupil by observation or 
explanation. 

This being accomplished, the pupils are advanced from the alpha- 
bet class to the reading class, but continue the study of simple words 
which are the symbols of real objects, constantly seen about them. 
These words can be placed on the blackboard, till learned by all the 
class. They will be combined into sentences, such as will express in 
the language of a child, thoughts about familiar things. 

The analysis of words by sound, will also be taught, and new sylla- 
bles, or combiuations, if not complete or known wordSj may now be 
used. A clear, distinct enunciation should be required in every ex- 
ercise, and then reading or spelling by sound, will prepare the pupil 
to /become a good reader and speaker. Reading would be practiced 
with these exercises, and when the pupils are sufficiently advanced 
to call simple words readily, and follow in their own minds the 
thoughts on the printed page, books may be placed in their hands, 
from which they may be taught, and in which they may study. 
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ELEMENTS OF NUMBERS. 

When a child has become enabled to call things in common use hj 
their right names, he soon finds it convenient to express several 
things of the same kind hj one word. Hence, the necessity of 
number. 

The idea of number is conveyed to the child, first by the means of 
visible objects. A quantity of blocks or counters, or a numerical 
frame, is placed before him. He is taught to count and learns the 
names and value of different numbers. When these are understood, 
the characters by which they are represented are taught, and thus 
the pupil learns the alphabet of arithmetic. 

The process of addition is now explained, as being a quicker meth- 
od of obtaining a sum than counting. But this will first be illustra- 
ted with visible objects. 

Subtraction is taught in connection with addition, and in a smilar 
manner. When these are well understood, and operations can be 
performed in them readily by the use of the counters, with abstract 
numbers and mentally, a question like the following should be pro- 
posed : " If there are five piles of counters, and six counters in each 
pile, how many counters would there be in all ?" The pupil proceeds 
to put six down five times, and add together, or add the same men- 
tally. The teacher explains a shorter way, by writing the six once, 
and putting five under it, to signify how many times it is to be taken. 
She would say to the pupil, " If we only knew how much six taken 
five times would be, we could put it down and have the answer at 
once." The pupil observes that it will save time and labor, and is 
interested to know how. The process is explained to him by means 
of the numerical frame ; perhaps the book is shown to him contain- 
ing the multiplication table, and he is very glad to learn it. 

Division follows subtraction in a similar manner. The question 
might be, " How many piles of counters will there be if we have fif- 
teen counters, and put five in each pile ?" The pupil, if well acquaint- 
ed with subtraction, proceeds at once to work, by setting down fifteen 
and taking out five once for one pile, taking it twice and calling it two 
piles, and so on till the quantity is exhausted, when the number of 
sjabtractions will indicate the number of piles. He is taught a shorter 
method, and is told that this is division. In this manner the child 
will be thoroughly drilled in what are termed the ground rules of 
arithmetic. It is believed that proper and systematic instruction of 
this kind, in the primary and intermediate schools, will tend to make 
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quick and accurate scholars, and save much trouble from the teach- 
ers of higher departments. 

OEOGRAPHT. 

In connection with the studies of language and number, the pupil 
will be taught a knowledge of facts, such as are generally found in 
geography or history. These studies are also commenced by direct- 
ing the eye to visible objects. The teacher begins with the child's 
own home or with the school play-ground. The class are taken into 
the school-yard or on to some. eminence near, and the fences, trees, 
walks, &c., are pointed out, and an outline of them is made upon pa- 
per, with the pupils looking on. The principal objects are indicated 
by proper signs, and the class are told that this is a map ; and the 
idea obtained would be far more correct than the one gained by study- 
ing from the book, that " a map is a representation of a whole, or a 
part of the earth's surface." The teacher and class now pass into 
the school-room ; the map is transferred to the blackboard, by the 
teacher,' and copied on slates by the pupils. The points of compass 
will be pointed out, and the direction of different objects taught. 
Additions to the map will be made of roads, streams, ponds, hills and 
fields, till it includes the whole district, and perhaps the whole town. 
A good map of the county would then be made, or obtained, and 
studied in the same manner. As the different places of interest, 
mountains, rivers and towns, were located, they would be described, 
and geographical definitions would thus be taught orally. Relations 
of facts and occurrences would be connected with the local and de- 
scriptive geography of the town and county, and the study of history 
is commenced. For a diversion, the globe would be introduced, and 
the shape of the world taught, by talking about it familiarly, leaving 
all scientific explanations and proofs for maturer years. 

DRAWING, &c. 

Drawing should be made an exercise very early in the primary 
school, for amusement, employment, and to cultivate the ^e and 
hand. Every pupil should be provided with a slate and pencil, and 
taught how to use them properly. Singing should also be a daily ex- 
ercise ; not necessarily singing by note or by the rules of masters ; 
but those simple songs and hymns that every child likes, which ap- 
peal to the heart and are pure in sentiment, should be introduced into 
every primary school. The training and development of the muscles, 
by various calisthenic exercises, would be important, as well as the 
cultivation of the affections and social virtues. The formation of 
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correct habits ; order, neatness, regularity ; the cultivation of good 
manners, kindness, gentleness and love; and the instilling ofsright 
principles, purity, regard for truth and right, are particularly the 
dutiesr of the primary teacher. 



UPON PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

The success of an experiment often depends upon little things^ 
which are too frequently omitted in describing the manner in which 
an experiment ought to be performed. The writer therefore believes 
that it may be of some service to teachers for him to state in what 
mode he performs certain simple experiments in philosophy, and the 
cautions to be observed in securing success. 

To inflame Spirits of Turpentine by Electricity. 

Take a metallic cup or iron spoon, and after making it hot, place 
it upon the conductor of the machine. Now pour a small quantity 
of spirits of turpentine into the spoon or cup ; so small that the heat 
of the metal will make the fluid very warm. Upon turning the ma- 
chine the spirits of turpentine will become electrified, and can be in- 
flamed by drawing a spark from it with the finger. There is a choice, 
however, as to the place where the finger is to be applied. If you 
endeavor to draw the spark from a spot where the fluid is deep, you 
may not at once succeed. It is much better to place the finger over 
the margin of the fluid where it is shallow, and the experiment then 
invariably succeeds. The two precautions to be observed in this ex- 
periment are : 1. To have the fluid warm. 2. To draw the spark from 
as thin a stratum as possible. Alcohol can be inflamed in exactly 
the same way. 

To fire Gunpowder by Electricity. 

An apparatus for firing gunpowder by electricity may be made by 
forming a kind of wooden cannon from a piece of hard, dry wood, (if 
the wood is baked it will be all the better.) The vent hole should 
pass directly through the cannon, a little above the bottom of the 
bore. Pulverize some dry powder of the finest quality, and ram it 
down tight into the cannon. Lito each orifice of the vent now insert 
a wire, pressing them into the powder until they almost touch each 
other. Now place the cannon, thus prepared, upon some non-conduct- 
ing substance, as a pane of glass. Next^ tie to one of the wires a 

5 
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piece of wetted twine, about eight inches long, the other end of the 
twine being fastened to a chain, which is in connection with the out- 
side of a four or six quart Lejden jar. Now taking this jar in the 
hand, and keeping the twine and chain insulated, touch the kl^ob of 
the jar to the other wire in the cannon ; the electric circuit will be 
thus completed, and the powder will most generally explode. The 
points to be observed in making this experiment are the following : 
1. The material of the cannon must be a non-conductor. 2. The 
powder must be dry, pulverized, and of an excellent quality. 3. The 
whole apparatus must be insulated. 4. It is indispensable that a 
short piece of wet string form part of the electric circuit. 5. The 
ends of the wires in the powder must be at a proper distance from 
each other ; this distance about the tenth of an inch, but varies with 
the quantity of electricity on the Leyden jar employed. It is impos- 
sible to fire the powder if water does not in some way form part of 
the circuit. The performer of this experiment must not be discour- 
aged if he does not succeed the first time ; and the precautions to be 
observed are numerous. 

To disperse Sealing- Wax hy Electricity. 

Tie upon the conductor an iron spoon in an inclined position, and 
place sealing-wax within it. Melt the sealing-wax with a spirit lamp, 
and then set it on fire. When it runs blazing over the edge of the 
spoon, blow out the flame, electrify the sealing-wax by turning the 
machine, and hold at a short distance from the wax a sheet of paste- 
board. As the hot wax runs over the edge of the spoon, the streams 
separate into the finest threads, covering the surface of the paste- 
board to which .they are attracted. In a proper light, the filamentsy 
as fine as spider's webs, will be seen streaming out to the extent of 
three or four feet. J. B. 



The ancients ventilated their tombs, while we of the nineteenth 
century have but just begun to ventilate our houses. 

One inch of the finest muslin that can be manufactured now con- 
taiDs 160 threads, but a piece of cloth has been taken from a mummy 
with 500 threads in one inch. 

Education is the cheap defense of nations. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE "BATTLE OF LEXICON." 

Did you never, after a busy first or second day of a new term, sit 
down at evening, longing for rest, while a pile of " examination pa- 
pers" is looking full in your pale, tired face, imperiously demanding 
attention ? Do you remember how nervously your eye and pencil 
darted over the various wisdom of the new comers, indicated in chi- 
rographical characters, utterly defiant of all professor's rules ? how 
every bHnd, stupid answer was a fresh torment to your already tor- 
tured brain, while all brief, scholarlike productions were greeted with 
a satisfaction that the trembling writers would have rejoiced to be- 
hold ? And, tired and worn as you were, did you never light on some 
ridiculous freak of an unfortunate pen, or more unfortunate brain, 
which set before you, in an aspect so iiresistibly ludicrous, a grave, 
weighty truth, that your compressed mouth and rigid features gave 
^^7) you yielded to the half unwelcome influence, and sent the 
elongated visage, for the moment, to the winds? You say "Yes." 
Then you will sympathize with me. A few nights since I brought 
sucl^ a tired head and heart home, and in a misanthropic mood, shut 
myself up with my papers, resolved to meet my fate with becoming 
resolution. Page after page had been nervously overlooked, and 
hurried jottings made with the unsteady pencil. My eyes grew weak 
and weary. I had reached the History : Question^ " What was the 
first battle in the War of the Revolution?" -4n«wtfr, "The battle 
of Lexicon^ 

I threw down the pen and laughed. " Yes, the ' Lexicon^ battle," 
thought I, growing serious again, " fought in a war as truly revolu- 
tionary as ours of patriotic memory." Then there seemed to appear 
before me, the bloodless, inky field whereon brave Dr. Johnson mar- 
shaled his stalwart bands, fain to put to flight the nondescript horde 
of barbarisms which had swept over the whole field of English liter- 
ature. The stem, iron man led his gallant troops to the contest, and 
bravely fighting at their head, made terrible havoc among the enemy, 
while leaving few of his own soldiery dead on the field. 

And this was not the last, for as -the star of one leader, went down, 
another rose, and still the battle raged. Walker, and Lowth, and 
Knowles, and Smart, ajid Worcester, and our Connecticut Webster, 
the Napoleon of them all, have drawn up their forces in hostile array, 
going out like experienced generals, to attack and repulse the often 
routed enemy. Sometimes, indeed, as in the old Roman days, feuds 
have arisen among the rival leaders, involving them in fierce though 
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bloodless Lexiconic conflicts ; but notwithstanding these, the wide 
banner of success is yet wider unfurling over the increasing host of 
triumphant partisans of literary light and freedom. 

And we reap the fruits. Quietly sitting under our literary "vine 
and fig-tree," we can bring all warring, insubordinate words, to the 
stem Worcesterian or^Websterian standard at our elbow. Neither 
we nor ours need touch one weapon of war. 

Here I remembered my examinations, thus far blissfully forgotten. 
Qitestion, "What gulfs around Europe?" Glancing at a page be- 
fore me, I read, first and foremost on the list, without capital and dpt- 
less — " the gulf of lions." The thread of my reverie was rudely sev-' 
ered ; sadder, if not wiser, I bent to my work, while before my 
aching eyes, floated visions of a battle yet unfoughty but whose signals 
I could discern in the dim distance of my coming term. I foresaw 
another " baJttle of Lexicon^* 
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" Stand up to make a bow, for here comes the man who always says 
* Grood morning' and * How do you do ?' to us." Thus spoke a little girl 
to her still smaller brother, of whom she had charge, as we were 
hurrying along toward them, a few mornings since. And the little 
woman tugged away at the little fellow, and helped him square up on 
to his feet, in season to greet us with two of the sunniest smiles and 
sweetest salutes that we ever received. 

About a year since, we were approaching a club of boys, nearly all 
of whom were the sons of foreigners, and just of the age to be rude 
and unmannerly. They were eagerly engaged in play, and that too 
of the rudest and most tumultuous kind. As we came suddenly upon 
them, we noticed one of the eldest, hitting his neighbor with «his 
elbow, and caught this appeal, uttered in a scarcely audible voice : 
" Boys, here's the teacher who always bows to us." As soon as said, 
every boy of them dropped his noisy sport, faced around, and with 
the most perfect gracefulness, made his bow, and passed a gentleman's 
salutation. 

Teacher, a simple " Good morning," or " How do you do ?" whenever 
and wherever you meet a child, will do two parties good. Politeness, 
which can not be taught by rules, is, still, most effectively commended 
and secured through the persuasive power of example. H. 
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SCHOOL EEPOETS. 

I 

The Anrnml Report of the Board of Visitors of the School Society 
of New Bntain^for 1852-53. Hartford: Press of Case, Tiffany 
& Company. 

This is a document which deserves special notice and commend 
ation. It is a handsome pamphlet, printed and put up in the form 
ajjd style of this Journal, and contains the same number (32) of 
pages. 

It embraces a brief general report by the Chairman of the Board, 
Rev. S. Rockwell, and a very able, interesting and practical report 
in detail of each school in the society, by the Acting Visitor, Prof. 
David N. Camp, a gentleman well known as an efficient and earnest 
advocate of the cause of public instruction in this State, and as a 
faithful and successful instructor in the State Normal School. This 
report reflects honor upon the head and the heart of its author, and 
the people of New Britain may well be proud of it. A copy of it is 
placed in every family in the society, where we doubt not it will 
awaken a new interest in the education of the rising generation, and 
prompt to greater efforts for the improvement of the schools. 

"We most sincerely wish that copies of this report might be scat- 
tered all over the State, not only to show what New Britain has done 
to establish a system of graded schools, but that other societies might 
be induced to imitate this excellent example of printing the report of 
the Acting Visitor. Let every teacher, as well as every other per- 
son desirous of improving our schools, urge the printing and circular 
tion of reports. Let it once be tried and the practice will never be 
abandoned. The people will sooner give up their almanac, than dis- 
pense with it. 

From this report we transfer, with pleasure, to the pages of our 
present number, some valuable suggestions on the subject of Primary 
Instruction, a subject of great importance, though hitherto quite too 
much neglected. We commend the extract to the careful perusal of 
all who may be in any degree responsible for the first steps of in- 
struction in our schools. 
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HOW WE CAN USE THE PRESS. 

A State edticcUional journal must he sustained. So says every in- 
telligent, « live'' teacher, and every such a one is ready to use his 
pen and his money to aid in the work. But we can not by this means 
reach all the people, and thus mold the public opinion aright on the 
subject of common school improvement. How can we do this? 
We answer, by using the columns of the newspaper press. 

So far as our knowledge extends, there is not a paper in the State 
that is not ready and willing to publish communications on the sub- 
ject. It is our duty, fellow-teachers, to furnish these communications. 
A few laborers have already entered this useful and importMit field. 
" Normal" has done good service through the Derby Journal and the 
Union. Others have operated to some extent through other channels. 
We are highly pleased to learn that our colleague, E. A. Lawrence, 
Esq., has engaged to contribute regularly to the columns of the Stam- 
ford Advocate. An interesting article from his pen on the Cost 
of Public Schools, we hope to find room for in our pages. 

In announcing this arrangement with the Advocate, he says : 

" In this column it is proposed to invite the attention of the readers of the 
Advocate, from week to week, to brief articles, original and selected, on the 
subject of education and kindred topics, — specially to the interests of public 
schools and the duties of citizens, parents, teachers and pupils as related 
thereto." 

Who will follow this good example ? 



EDUCATION IN DANVERS, MASS. 

A TOWN THAT IS A TOWN. ' 

The population in 1850, was 8,110, and the valuation of property 
$3,312,779.10. In 1852, the number of scholars of the legal age, 
(between five and fifteen,) was 1,953, and the appropriations for 
school purposes amounted to $9,363.00, or $4.79 for each scholar. 
Of this sum, $8,788 was raised by a tax on property. The average 
wages per month of male teachers, was $45 ; of female, $12. There 
is no academy in the town, and the whole number of scholars attend- 
ing private schools does not exceed 120. It has two free English 
and Classical High Schools, in which scholars are fitted for college. 
This enterprising and enlightened town employs a Superintendent) 
with a salary of $1,000, who devotes his whole time to the supervis- 
ion of schools. The gentleman who occupies that post is Charles 
Northend, Esq., author of the " Teacher and Parent," who is well 
known as a successful teacher, and a sound educator. 
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WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

GOVERNOK SEYMOUR. 

We are ready to confess that we do not know to what better use a 
portion gf the space under this head can be appropriated than that of 
exhibiting to our readers the noble stand in relation to the subject 
of popular education, which our late excellent Chief Magistrate main- 
tained during the past year. 

Though rather late in the day, as by himself frankly confessed, in 
applying the democratic doctrine of progress to educational interests, 
there is no reason to doubt that he is now an earnest and devoted 
friend of the cause. " Whether in office or out," said he to the writer, 
about one year ago, after witnessing the exercises and operations of 
the Normal School, " I give you my word that I shall stand by you 
in the support of this Institution, and aid, as I may be able, in the 
improvement of our schools." And he has been as good as his word. 
The performance has come quite up to the promise. 

He has not hesitated to give to the cause both his personal influ- 
ence and his official authority. He has even put his hand into his 
pocket, as will be seen below, and contributed ^ material aid' from his 
private means. 

Nothing but urgent business in connection with his foreign mission, 
prevented him from attending several of the Teachers' Institutes, last 
autumn. It is matter of sincere regret with him that his residence 
abroad puts it out of his power for the present, to cobperate with the 
friends of education in the State, in the work of improving our schools. 
That we have his cordial sympathy and best wishes for our success, 
we may be assured, and he will doubtless be highly gratified with any 
intelligence of our progress, which may reach him at the court of the 
Czar. 

When we consider Governor Seymour's great personal popularity, 
in the State, together with his political antecedents and relations, the 
firm and decided ground he has taken in favor of liberal legislation 
on the subject of common schools, is a very cheering omen. 

That his successor brings into office the same hearty good-will to 
the cause, is another fortunate circumstance, and it is to be hoped 
that no man, who is not known to be sound on this subject, will ever 
be put in nomination by any party, for the gubernatorial office. Every 
friend of education who has a vote to give, ought to demand this. 
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The GrovernoT'a Remarks at the hist Anniversary of the Normal 

School. 

" At the close of the exercises, Governor Seymour addressed the school and 
the audience ii^ a feeling and eloquent manner, and expressed the great pleasure 
he had taken in the exercises of the day, which he pronounced equ^l to any 
which he had heard at the commencements of any of the older aqd higher lit- 
erary institutions of the State. The reading and speaking he had never heard 
excelled amongst the same number of graduates anywhere ; and he congratu- 
lated the State on the accession of even this small number of accomplished 
teachers — the first fruits only of the abundant harvest of good which the com- 
mon schoolsi and through them the entire people of Connecticut, will yet reap 
from the endowment of this institution. This school has now taken its place 
among our permanent educational institutions, and he congratulated his friend, 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, the companion of his own school days, 
on the late but sure prospect of seeing his many labors in behalf of the profes- 
sional training of all who aspire to teach the children of the people in the com- 
mon schools, and his persevering efforts, through good report and evil report, in 
spite of public apathy and unreasonable opposition, to make these schools 
cheap enough for the poorest and good enough for the best, crowned with tri- 
umphant success. Though late in giving his own attention to this subject, he 
was now satisfied that the true way of improving our schools is by improving 
our teachers, and paying them a fair compensation for their services. If the 
general government can spend one hundred and fiily thousand dollars a year to 
educate and train officers to lead the armies of the country, and engineers to 
direct, with unerring aim, ball and shell on their errand of destruction, surely 
our own stale governments can expend money as liberally in training teachers 
for their beneficent work, and in providing universal education, which is the 
• cheap defense of nations.* In office or out of office, at home or abroad, the 
Governor declared himself an advocate of a liberal system of public instruction, 
and the steadfast friend of this institution, which he looked on as an indispen- 
sable feature of such a system." 

Donation to the Normal School, 

The Governor was particularly pleased with the rhetorical exer- 
cises of the pupils of the school, and previous to his departure for Eu- 
rope, placed in the hands of the Principal, the sum of fifty dollars, to 
be expended in prizes for the best performances in reading, declama- 
tion and composition, at the next anniversary. 

We copy the following from Governor Seymour's last Annual 
Message to the Legislature. 

The School Fund, 

** In considering the object to be attained by the School Fund, it has been 
too much the custom to look at it as a whole, without any reference to the 
avails, and seeing a fund to the amount of upward of two millions of dollars 
set apart for school purposes, the presumption has been that nothing further 
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was necessary to sustain the schools of the State. But when the attention is 
turned from the principal to the interest derived from that investment, which 
has never divided over $1.50 to a scholar, and which there is no reason to be- 
lieve will ever reach that sum again, it is manifest enough that something more 
will be required to give a new impulse to the system which lies at the founda- 
tion of everything solid and valuable in our free institutions. 

" No one who recalls with pride the self-sacrificing spirit of the people of 
this State, as long ago as the time when they first conceived the idea of creating 
a fund for school purposes, can for a moment harbor the thought, that if they 
had never taken that step, they would liave permitted the object they had in 
view to be lost for want of the, necessary means to secure it. On the contrary, 
it is highly probable they would have borne any amount of tax for the benefit of 
those into whose hands, as one generation succeeds another, the tables of the 
law are to be given. And this is rendered more certain from the fact that, in 
States where there has been no School Fund, or only a small investment for 
the benefit of public schools, the people have taken the burthen of it upon them- 
selves, and borne aloft with a noble patience and intrepid resolution which no 
obstacles could withstand, the cause of popular education, which, next to that 
of pure religion, is confessedly greater than any other that can be named. 

" With respectful deference to the opinions of those who do not see the neces- 
sity for any additional legislation respecting the system which prevails here, 
what little attention I have been able to give to the subject, has led me to a 
different conclusion. The true course to be adopted in such an emergency, is 
apparent enough from the facts which a free discussion of the subject for several 
years past has elicited, and with this general view of a question of engrossing 
importance, I again submit it to your candid consideration." 

The State Normal School. 

" For the purpose of providing for a higher degree of instruction, together with 
a more uniform and improved plan of school-teaching than has been previously 
prescribed, the Normal School was established. Though not favorable to the 
plan at the outset, more intimate acquaintance with the purposes and practical 
working of the school for teachers, has convinced me of its merits and import- 
ance, and produced in my mind the conviction that it is worthy of the future 
support of the State. It can hardly be considered an experiment, for in other 
parts of the country where this kind of instruction has been introduced, the most 
beneficial results have followed. , Having made it a part of my duty to visit 
the school occasionally during the year, I can speak from personal knowledge 
of the skill with which it is managed by the experienced and able public teacTi- 
er who has recently been placed at its head, and who, together with his asso- 
ciates in the work, deserves the sympathy and encouragement of the friends of 
education generally." 

A Scientific School. 

" Having provided for a system of common schools, through the instrumen- 
tality of a fund set apart for that purpose, and taken the first step toward the 
training of teachers, to take a part in the great work of imparting wise and 
wholesome instruction to the pupils who fill our schools, I shall make no apol- 
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ogy for the suggestion that at a future day* it may be deemed advisable perhaps, 
to give encoui;agement to some feasible plan for establishing a seminary of a 
higher grade — one which shall reflect the main features of the common schools, 
and provide for the further instruction of those pupils who may desire to ascend 
a step higher, by making the study of the practical sciences, agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, a part of the system, to which might be added, civil en- 
gineering, and the practice of the military art> constituting as a whole, a com- 
plete education for the American citizen. 

» 

Letter to Mr, Yeomans. 

It is due to the Governor to state that he went to Columbia to 
attend the Institute, but owing to some mistake in the time, he was 
there on the day before the session commenced. The Italics are his 
own, and they deserve special attention. "We hope this letter will be 
copied into the columns of every paper in the State. 

" State of Connecticut, Executive Office, 

" Hartford, Oct. 7th, 1853. 
**My Dear Sir: 

': " I am obliged to deny myself the pleasure of meeting with you to-night, at 
the closing session of the Teachers' Convention. A severe cold which I have 
taken, admonishes me to avoid going out much for a short time. I regret to 
malce this excuse, having felt a strong desire to show my high regard for the 
cause which is now under consideration at your meeting, by saying a word of 
encouragement ; leaving to others, as I must do, the noble work of bringing 
about great results. 

" Wlien I first came into this office, the subject was coq^paratively new to 

me. What little knowledge I had of the educational interests of Connecticut, 

was, I confess, somewhat tinctured with the old idea, that the system of schools 

in this State could not be made better ; that on the whole it was good enough for 

. all practicable purposes. 

A little experience in public affairs soon taught me to discard such an idea, 
as pernicious in its character, and if encouraged, likely to become fatal to any- 
thing like improvement of the system. I have long been of the opinion that too 
much reliance has been placed on the * School Fund.* Our citizens have 
thought it sufficient to keep up the schools to the point of perfection, when a 
glance only, at its annual dividends, shows conclusively, that something more 
is wanting ; and until the people of the sever'al towns take this matter in hand, 
and agree to tax themselves for the further support of our schools, as we have 
seen cheerfully done in other States, it will be in vain to hope for anything like 
that kind of progress, in this all-important matter, which the age demands. 

" If I had time I should be glad to enlarge on this topic, but as I have not, I 
must content myself with expressing the hope, that the meeting in your place, 
and the meetings of a similar character which are soon to follow, will, through 
the praiseworthy eflforts of those who are engaged in this noble work, be pro- 
ductive of the happiest results. 

" I remain very tnily, 

«* Your obedient servant and friend, 

" THO. H. SEYMOUR. 
«* Hon. J. S. Yeomans, Columbia." 
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THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER. 

Stonington, — Lost autumn, during the session of the Teachers' In- 
stitute for New London county, in this town, at Mystic Bridge, the 
people at the Borough, after listening to a lecture on the improvement 
of schools, drew up and signed a petition to the selectmen to call a town 
meeting, to lay a tax on the property of the town, for school purposes, 
as the first step of reform. Hitherto the schools have been supported 
by the revenue received from' the School Fund, eked out by a per 
capita tax on the scholars. The movement was encouraged by the 
wealthiest men in the town. The meeting was called. A tax of 
$800 was voted without opposition ; and it was also voted to employ 
a lecturer to go from school to school, through all the eighteen dis- 
tricts of the town, for so long a time as such a mission should seem to 
be needed. 

Mr. William S. Baker, so well known as an earnest and zealous 
laborer in the cause of common schools, not only in this State, but 
also in ^hode Island and Massachusetts, was engaged to perform 
this service. He is now laboring in that interesting field. 

A correspondent in that town writes as follows : 

" I have heard of you by our friend Baker, who is now doing a good work 
for Stonlngton. His labors will have the effect to wake up the minds of pa- 
rents, teachers and scholars, to a lively and active interest in the school busine^. 
There are some devoted teachers in the town, and some who are totally unfit for 
any kind of business." 

Let the people of Stonington go forward in the course they have 
adopted, and next winter, the latter class of teachers mentioned by our 
correspondent, will not trouble them. They will seek some darker 
comer, where the light has not yet come, and the spirit of reform has 
not begun to stir. 

THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER. 

Niew Canaan. — ^The center district of this town has contracted for 
the building of a new school-house, forty feet square, and two stories 
in height. It is to be ready for use next May. The school will be 
graded. The Committee desire to engage a Principal. 

At Westport and South Nbrwcdk, movements are afoot to displace 
the old school-houses by new structures adapted to the graded system 
of schools. In each place, we understand, some $3,000 or $4,000 
has been secured for the object. 

" Keep the hall moving" 
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CATALOGUE OF A LIBRARY. 

A GOOD catalogue is to a library what alphabetical arrangement 
is to a dictionary. Suppose the words in "Webster's Quarto Dic- 
tionary to be thrown upon the pages at random ; who would be the 
better for its treasures of learning? They might as well, for all 
practical purposes, be buried in the grjive with its author. The stu- 
dent engaged in the investigation of a subject, rejoices with exceed- 
ing joy when he falls upon a good catalogue or a good index. They 
open to him a sort of " air-line" road through the region he wishes 
to traverse. 

A catalogue of the Cambridge (Mass.) High School, of great ex- 
cellence, has just been published. Indeed, it has been pronounced 
by competent judges, the most perfect catalogue that has ever been 
published in this country. It was prepared as a labor of love, by 
Ezra Abbot, Jr., formerly a sub-master in the school. 

It is an octavo volume of two hundred and thirty-nine pages, and 
is one of the finest specimens of American typography. 

It is a classed catalogue, the different branches of human knowl- 
edge embraced in the library being arranged in thirty-one classes, 
these classes themselves being comprised in eight more general di- 
vfsions. 

The general divisions are as follows : 

I. Science of Mind, and of Man in his highest relations. 

II. Mathematical Science. 

III. Physical Science. 

IV. The Arts. 

V. Language; with an Appendix. 

VI. "Works of Imagination and Fancy, "Wit and Humor. 
"VII. History of Man in his high relations. 

"VTII. Encyclopedia and Polygraphy. 

An alphabetical index at t)ie end of the volume shows at once 
whether a particular work belongs to the library. 

Appended is a list of the philosophical and other apparatus be- 
longing to the school, prepared by Mr. John E. Horr, the present 
sub-master of the school. 

The library of the Cambridge High School, which is catalogued 
in this -^olume, contains about sixteen hundred volumes, and is esti- 
mated at not far from $2,400. It was commenced by the present 
accomplished master of the school, Mr. Elbridge Smith, who gene- 
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rouslj presented for that*object, a selection of books from his private 
library, to the value of $800. This donation enabled the city to 
avail itself of thie patronage of the state, to an equal amount. Con- 
tributions of valuable books from individuals supplied the rest- 
Thus one of the best school libraries in the country has been collect- 
ed, the value of which has been* greatly enhanced by this model cat- 
alogue. 



PUBLIC mSTRUCTION. 

The United States Census, for 1850, shows the following facts in 
relation to school education in the United States : 

Colleges. — ^In the whole United States and the Territories, there 
are 234 colleges, with 1,651 teachers and 27,159 pupils. Their 
total annual, income is: from .endowment, $452,314; taxation, 
$15,485 ; public funds, $184,549 ; other sources, $1,264,280— total, 
$1,916,628. • 

Public Schools. — Of public schools there are 80,991; of 
teachers, 92,000 ; of pupils, 3,354,173. Their total income is : 
from endowment, $182,594; taxation, $4,686,414; public funds, 
$2,574,669; other sources, $2,147,853— aggregate, $9,591,530. 

Academies. — Of academies and other schools there are 6,032, 
with 12,207 teachers and 261,362 pupils. Their annual income is : 
from endowments, $288,855 ; taxation, $14,202 ; public funds, 
»1 14,798; other sources, $4,235,987— total, $4,653,842. 

During the year 1850, there were in attendance at school, 4,089,507. 
Of these 4,063,046 were white,a nd 26,461 were free colored people. 
Of the whole number, 3,942,081 were natives of the United States, 
the remaining 147,426, were bom in foreign countries. 

Salaries of the Officers of the New York Free Academy. 

The Principal, Dr. Webster . . . $2500 

" « as Professor . . 500— $3000 

Professor Owen 2000 

" « as Vice Principal . . . 500— 2500 

Professor Gibbs 2000 

" Docharty 2000 

" Nichols . . . '. . . .1750 
« Benedict 1750 
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Professor Anthon . . . . . . . $1750 

« Barton 1750 

" Koerner 1500 

Tutor Huntsman . .1000 

" Palmer . 1000 

« Silber 1000 

« Sheldon 800 

" Blankiron . . • 800 

« Hows 600 

The whole time of the foregoing to be devoted to the service of 
the Institution. 

The following to devote the time specified herein : 

Professor Duggan from 1 o'clock to 4, . 81,000 

" Koerner, « 8f " 12, . . 1,000 

« Morales, « 8| « 11, . . 700 

« Doremus, « 8| '* 11, . . 700 

The Librarian, 250 

The Registrar, 1,000 

Total, . $27,850 

Conn. State Normal School. 

The present session will close on the 9th of March. There will 
then be a vacation of one week, after which the second session of 
the winter term will begin. The number entered this term is one hun- 
dred and nine. Prof. Brocklesby, of Trinity College, is giving a 
course of interesting lectures on meteorology. 

It is proposed next session to organize a preparatory class of those 
who wish to become teachers, but have not advanced sufiiciently to 
obtain certificates of the visitors. 

Education in Massachusetts. 

Number of persons in the state between five and 
fifteen years of age, .... 202,880 

Number of teachers in summer: males, 369; fe- 
males, 3,973. Total, . . . . 4,342 

Number of teachers in winter: males, 2,085; fe- 
males, 2,483. Total, . . . . 4,568 

Average length of public schools, 7 mo., 16 days. 

Average wages of male teachers per month, inclu- 
ding board, ', ' . ' . ' . . $37.26 

Average wages of female teacher per month, inclu- 
ding board, . . . . '. . $15.36 
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Amount of money raised \yj taxes for the support 
of schools, including only the wages of teachers, board 
and fuel, ..... $910,216.04 

Amount of voluntary contributions bf board, fuel and 
money, to maintain or prolong public schools, . $39,778.87 

Amount of money appropriated to schools, as in- 
come of local funds, .... $37,174.63 

Amount received by the towns as their share of the 
income of the state school-fund, . . . $41,658.71 

Aggregate expended on public schools, for wages, fuel 
and superintendence, . . . $1,036,646.32 

Amount raised by taxes, (including income of sur- 
plus revenue,) for the education of each child in the 
state, between five and fifteen ; per child, . . $4.54 

The law requires each town to raise by tax, at least $1.50 per 
child, between five and fifteen, as a condition of receiving a share 
of the income of the state school-fund. 

The Cost of the Public Schools of Boston. 

The city of Boston appropriates yearly, about $330,000 for the 
support of public schools. It has invested in school-houses, about 
$1,600,000. The whole amount of money raised yearly, by taxa- 
tion, for all its expenses, is about $1,200,000. Subtracting from this 
amount the $330,000 appropriated to educational purposes, it leaves 
about $870,000 to meet all the other expenses of the city. * * 

Our school-houses are built at great expense. Those who have 
had the charge of their erection, have thought only, how could they 
best combine convenience, comfort, healthfulness and attractiveness. 
The furniture, the philosophical apparatus, the globes and maps, are 
all of the most approved kind, and nothing is asked of the city gov- 
ernment, which is really conducive to the welfare of our schools, that 
r eadily granted. 

More than one-quarter of the whole tax of the city is appropriated 
to schools. The valuation of the city for the year 1852-3, was some 
$188,000,000. ' The amount taxed upon every dollar of property for 
education, was therefore some two mills. The population of Boston 
in the year 1852-3, was nearly 150^000, and if the amount appro- 
priated to schools was raised per capita, the proportion of every 
man, woman and child, would be about two dollars. The number of 
voters in Boston is about 22,500. If this amount was divided among 
them, each poll would pay about fourteen dollars. The average 
number of pupils in our schools is not far from 23,000. The yearly 
cost of educating each child is therefore about fifteen dollars. 

RepoH for 1853. 
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ITEMS. 

Mr. Lorin Andrews, so well known as an able and devoted advocate of the 
cause of popular education in Ohio, >nd now President of Kenyon College, has 
been elected President of the Ohio State Teachers* Association. 

Mr. George Peabody, of London, has made a donation of two hundred dot' 
lars a year, while he lives, to be awarded as Rewards of Merit to the pupils of 
the two high schools in Danvers, Mass., his native town. This liberal gentle- 
man is author of the sentiment, ** Education : a debt due from present to future 
generations." 

The number of deaf mutes in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at the present time, is 139 — 73 boys and 65 girls. 

Governor Seymour of New York in his recent message to the Legislature, 
recommends the separation of the office of Superintendent of Common Schools 
from that of the Secretary of State. 

Last year the average wages of male teachers employed by the State of 
Pennsylvania was nineteen dollars and a quarter per month. 

The amount of the New York school fund is $2,383,251.23. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



A New History of the United States of America^ for the use of 'Schools, By 
John Lord, A. M., author of a Modern History, &c. Published by Cowper- 
thwait, Desilver & Butler, Philadelphia. 

This is a new candidate for public favor, and its appearance is very pre- 
possessing. In the matters of typography, paper and style of binding, it 
deserves commendation in these days of shabby, cheap school-books. 

Comstock's Natural History, A capital book for the young. We hope the 
day will come soon when our Common Schools will furnish facilities for the 
study of every department of Natural History, and encourage the young to 
make collections both for school and private cabinets. We feel that we shall 
do a favor to our schools by calling the attention of teachers to this last but not. 
least timely work, from the pen of Dr. Comstock. They will find in it much 
to stimulate their own observation, and much which they can use in interest- 
ing their schools. It is sufficiently scientific to be safe as a guide, as far as it 
goes, and sufficiently attractive to awaken an earnest and lively interest, even 
in the mind of an overworked teacher. Many an evening hour could be profit- 
ably spent by the teachers of our schools over just such a ivork as this, and 
the exercise, while furnishing valuable instruction, would also refresh and 
invigorate the mind of the teacher. We hope soon to see the remaining 
departments of Natural History as skillfully treated as the two classes examined 
in this work, when we feel that the series will constitute one of the very best 
series of school-books ever prepared on any subject taught in our schools. We, 
at least, recommend to teachers to examine the subject of this book, hoping 
that the day is near when our school committees will authorize its introduction 
as one of the branches to be examined in the common school. H. 
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THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

The topic indicated by our heading is likely to undergo a pretty 
general and thorough examination, before it is definitively disposed 
of. At present in our educational journals and public newspapers, 
of all shades of theological, political and educational creeds, we are 
treated with all sorts of notions and theories respecting the use to be 
made of the Bible in the school-room. In the Ohio Journal of Ed- 
ucation, for July and August last, we have two somewhat lengthy 
articles upon the appropriateness of the Bible as a class-book of the 
school. The writer earnestly maintains that no other book can 
supply its place. Its style, its historic facts, its wonderful power 
over human character, its timely and effective stimulants for rousing 
the intellect and its comprehensive range of topics for interesting and 
expanding the mind, all claim for it, as its own proper sphere, the 
first place among the educational influences of the school-room. 

In the December number of the New York Teacher we have 
another sphere assigned to the Bible in school. The resident editor 
of that work informs us that he would never allow his pupils to read 
the Bible in school. '^ This making a common school-book of God's 
word is all wrong. ^ • . . We prefer to see the teacher read it to 
the school, the pupils, meanwhile, laying aside all other bu|iness and 
attending strictly to that." 

Vol. IX, No. 3. 6 
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This course supposes that the Bible is too holy a book to be put 
to so common a use as that of a class-book in school. The author 
supposes that it is impossible for classes to read from the Bible them- 
selves and still maintain a becoming reverence for its holy teachings- 
This reasoning would not only banish the Bible from the school-room, 
but, with equal certainty, from every family circle and every other 
place. save tlie religious assembly. Possibly, by leaving the Bible 
in the hands of priests alone, to be opened only by them, and that, 
only on the Sabbath, amid the most imposing formalities of the most 
august ritual, we might train our youth to appreciate and feel the 
power of its lofty holiness. But it is much to be feared that it would 
be the sanctity of the priest, and the fictitious awe encircling the 
hallowed altar of worship, that would most impress the mind and 
heart of the youth ; leaving but a sorry chance for the word of God 
to secure a hearing or regard. We are not so fearful that a suitable 
use of God's word every day will diminish either reverence for it 
or our interest and faith in it. A much more common use of the 
Bible, by children and adults, too, we believe would lead to still 
more effective triumphs of its elevating and redeeming power. 

But, briefly, there are two main reasons why we would use the 
Bible as a text-book in school. 

First, that our children and youth may learn to read the Bible 
itself with more propriety. This is a book which they will probably 
often be called to read, but which is now read more unskillfuUy than 
almost any other book in use. If I wished to make a good reader 
of poetry, I would exercise the aspirant in reading poetry ; if an 
effective reader of earnest and impassioned addresses, I would exer- 
cise him in reading this style of composition ; if of simple narrative, 
his exercises should be made up rather of narratives. So, as I wish 
to make my pupils effective readers of the varied yet ever peculiar 
language of the Bible, I would exercise them in reading the Bible. 
And I should have in this course a twofold aim. First, to promote 
their more vivid conception of the true meaning of the Bible. The 
reading of some verses is the best and only needed commentary 
upon them; and the first time we truly apprehend the point and 
spirit of some verses is when we either ourselves translate their 
words into sound or hear some more cultivated voice than ours do it. 
And, secondly, our aim is to enable the pupil to read the Bible to 
others for their edification. And we think, that this is most effect- 
ually done by training him to the specific articulation of Bible lan- 
guage and thought True, if one has a flexible and well cultivated 
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voice, and can then, by the eye, reach a full understanding of the 
meaning of biblical language, he is prepared to render that meaning 
bj significant tone, inflection and emphasis. But to us it seems 
plain, both theoretically and from experiment, that the best and 
readiest way to secure such vocal cultivation, as far as the Bible is 
concerned, is to use the language of the Bible itself. Now, when we 
take into view the fact that the Bible is the best of all books and 
should for this reason be most read ; and, also, that it is read aloud 
in the family circle more than any other book ; and, again, that its 
skillful reading would greatly promote its influence for good upon 
' the family and even in the social circle ; we see why pains should be 
taken to train our youth to the highest possible excellence in this 
exercise. A skillful reader of God's word is, we think, the most 
efiective expounder of its deepest and truest meaning; and his read- 
ing may, itself, become as much more captivating than the popular 
readings of Shakspeare, as the Bible transcends Shakspeare, both in 
the unmeasured sublimity of its thought and in the quaint yet deep- 
toned fervor of its style. 

But, we claim the Bible for a school-book, for a still higher rea- 
son. We ask the aid of its moral influence in the school ; and we 
think this influence js best secured when the scholars are in the 
habit of reading it for themselves. We are not in the habit of 
reading the Bible, in course, in the school-room, for several reasons. 
No one set of scholars are in school long enough with the limited 
time allowed to this exercise, to read it through. There are many 
chapters of mere names, that are comparatively uninstructive and 
that need only to be pronounced for the scholar. There are sUU 
others, which from their local application, are understood only after 
extensive historical research ; or whose deep prophetic significant 
can be unvailed, only by the most patient exegesis, or the calm dis- 
closures of the opening future ; and yet others, whose oriental dress, 
somewhat freer and more loosely hung than the modems use, disclo- 
ses human infirmity perhaps too glaringly to become too often sub- 
ject to the promiscuous gaze of our over prurient age. But, still 
more, the great number of chapters filled with lessons* of history, 
easily learned, and of prime importance to the scholar ; the pages of 
chaste and inimitably beautiful poetic imagery ; of solid, consecu- 
tive logic; of entertaining and practical narrative ; of eloquent ap- 
peal to all that is manly, true and godlike in the soul ; of benevolent 
examples, fitted to teach a youth the readiest way to a life of useful- 
ness and move him to heroic and beneficent goodness ; these are so 
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numerous and so appropriate, as to call for much more time, than 
even our most religious committees and teachers will be disposed to 
allow for this exercise. 

And all of these pages abound in lessons of highest moral worth. 
They inculcate the purest morality, the most disinterested benevo- 
lence and the truest piety. By the most effective of all illustrations, 
those of personal examples, they teach and enforce these holy lessons. 
In the simplest and most attractive way, they come down to the 
level of the infant mind, to impress the youthful sensibilities with 
these ennobling and purifying instructions. Nothing in the range 
of modern juvenile literature equals these in the moral effect with 
which they address the young heart ; while nothing can surpass them 
in theic power to interest and stimulate the mind. 

Nor, is it true that the daily reading of the Bible in schools tends 
to diminish the child's reverence for it. I should as soon think of 
forbidding my child to approach me, excepting at such times as I 
could afford to dress up in the repulsive garb of paternal stateliness, 
that by my frowning dignity I might keep up in his awed soul an 
impression of my rightful authority, as to restrict the reading of the 
Bible in school to the stiff and even reverential utterances of the 
teacher's desk. I would rather secure the utmost familiarity with 
the Bible, in the school. Its teachings and its spirit are equally 
needed there ; and its influence, so far as it can be secured, will be 
in perfect harmony with the highest aims of the most perfect school. 

In the reading exercise itself there should be so great variety as 
to avoid a formal and lifeless and inefficient execution of it. It is 
to be a school exercise, and as such, should be conducted with the 
true spirit of the school-room. It is to furnish no occasion for a 
drawling, slovenly or whining air. A full, strong voice, distinct and 
prompt and earnest utterance, great flexibility of tone and the nicest 
use of inflection, are all indispensable to an effective reading of the 
Bible. Such reading should be insisted on at every exercise, and 
may be secured without diminishing its moral effect. 

The best modes o£ conducting this exercise and the proper and 
legitimate influence of it upon the school we shall reserve for a 8ub*> 
sequent paper. H. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NATURAL mSTORY. 

BY J. L. COMSTOCK, M. D. 

No. I. 

One of the most remarkable and obvious differences between the 
educated and the ignorant, is the habit of observation and remark 
in the one, and the total neglect or want of this trait in the other. 

This difference is particularly shown with respect to the natural 
products of the world. The one sees, inquires, observes and exam- 
ines, and thus accumulates useful aiid interesting knowledge ; while 
the other, although he may see, neither observes nor inquires, and 
thus remains in ignorance to the end of his existence. 

It is apparent that the foundation of this difference must be laid 
in early life. The adult, or the aged, having lived thus far, without 
observation or inquiry, and consequently in ignorance concerning 
the natural objects with which he has always been surrounded, it 
would be little less than a miracle, should he not always remain so, 
though he might live to see threescore years and ten. 

Such persons, indeed, have no respect for, or interest in, things 
which do not at least in prospect administer to their physical wants 
or comforts. On the contrary, those who in early life contract the 
habit of inquiry and investigation with respect to natural objects 
with which they are surrounded, not only possess sources of interest 
and pleasure of which others are entirely ignorant, but are also con- 
stantly acquiring knowledge, which may be of great value to them- 
selves and even to the world. Attention and interest form the first 
steps toward the acquisition of knowledge ; for without these no one 
can become learned. He may study, it is true, but without being 
interested, he will never advance in mental acquisitions ; and to be- 
come interested and ardent concerning the science in question, it 
appears to be absolutely necessary to commence in youth. Other 
sciences as Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, require 
the assistance of expensive instruments, with instruction how to use 
them. Natural History requires no such adjuvants, the eyes, the 
feet and the hands, and especially attentive observation, being all 
that is required for the purpose. 

After becoming acquainted with the elements of this subject, 
which it is impossible that any one can do without becoming inter- 
ested in Jt, its future pursuit requires no regular study, which neces- 
sarily takes the mind from the common occupations of life*, the 
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sources of knowledge being always at hand in the birds of the air, 
the quadrupeds of the woods, and the fishes of the waters. 

It must however be understood that these remarks are meant to 
apply only to those who study Natural History as a branch of com- 
mon education and not to such as design to make it a profession. 

The scientific name of the subject in question is Zoology, a name 
derived from two Greek words and signifying a " discourse on an- 
imals." 

It will be observed therefore, that its limits are almost boundless, 
since entomology or the study of insects, alone, includes the descrip- 
tion of many thousand species, and conchology ob the study of shells 
perhaps half as many more. • 

The number of birds has been estimated at nearly six thousand 
varieties, and the number of animals about two thousand. But it 
will be understood that estimates on this subject are without any 
certain data, and therefore are considered only approximations to 
the truth. 

When however we remember that zoology embraces all living 
existences, from man, the head of created beings, down to the sponge, 
one of the lowest in the scale of living creatures, we may well sup- 
pose that the longest human life, with perpetual study, may be em- 
ployed on its difierent departments, and yet without learning but a 
small portion of what still remains to be known. 

It is not however intended to recommend to the student so great 
an undertaking; the American birds, the mammalia, or quadrupeds, 
and the fishes, being the chief objects of investigation, these will 
afford ample fields for all common inquirers. 

Any person of ordinary intelligence, by observing Nature in the 
habits and peculiari^es of animals, may become an expert and use- 
ful naturalist, if not a learned one, and this too without taking his 
time or attention from the common duties and employments of life. 
Nearly every day in the year, especially if he resides in the country, 
will offer something worthy his observation. The birds especially, 
as he walks along the road, or into the fields or woods, may be a 
never failing source of delightful information, and he irho commen- 
ces the study of Nature in this manner will find that his interest and 
pleasure will be increased in proportion as he advances in knowledge. 

In a moral point of view also, the student of Nature will become 
better as well as wiser ; for he will always become more and more 
convinced that none but an aU-wise Being could have adapted every 
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animal, whether living in the ditch, on the earth or in the air, so com- 
pletely to its condition that all are comfortahle and hap{)7. 

Thus when we see the lively little bird flying through the air, or 
alighting on the tree, or hopping along the ground, according to its 
choice, and always enjoying its existence to the utmost, we are al- 
most ready to complain that we, the lords of creation, are denied the 
power of these denizens of the air in soaring above our terrestrial 
abodes. 

On the contrary when we behold the frog in the stagnant pool, or 
notice the condition of the mole as it crawls along under the surface 
of the earth, we are ready to commiserate the hapless condition of 
those creatures and wonder why they have not been allowed more 
comfortable situations. And yet when we come to examine the 
structure, mechanism and capacities of these animals, we And that 
their places of abode and means of existence are exactly adapted to 
each other, and that the frog and the mole, being organized for their 
conditions, enjoy equally with the birds of the air all the comforts 
and pleasures of which they are capable. 

We see therefore, that there exists a most perfect and striking 
adaptation of the organs as well as the capacities of animals to the 
situations and conditions in which they are placed, each order afford- 
ing complete and abupdant proofs of the wisdom, power and good- 
ness of the Creator in having adapted the means of His creatures 
to the ends of their existence. 



PLANS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

No. L 

Questions like the following have often been proposed at teachers' 
institutes and conventions, indicating inquiries frequently occurring 
to the minds of young teachers. 

'^ How shall 1 open my school f What shall I do the first day ? and 
what each sikceeding day f When and how shall 1 hear each red" 
taiion ? JSbw shaU I arrange the different exercises V* 

Some instructors find answers in the numerous works on the sub- 
ject of education ; a few, more bold than the rest, or more fortunate 
in their list of acquaintances, will inquire of experienced, successful 
masters and thus learn ; but there is many a timid, yet true-hearted 
e acher, entering upon the work each season, who has read few 
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books on teacbmg, has no well qualified advisers near, and yet 
would be glad to adopt the best plan, and use those means most cer- 
tain to secure success in the management and instruction of a schooL 
When it is remembered that a large proportion of active teachers 
enter the profession everj year, the following suggestions, it is hoped, 
will not be thought inappropriate, though upon a subject so simple 
to the experienced master. 

The importance of plan is seen in every department of business. 
The manufacturer, who employs a hundred persons in his shop, or 
mill, knows that there must be well arranged plans to insure good 
profits. Each operative must have some particular branch of the 
work assigned, and a place, and time allotted, for the exercise of his 
skill and powers. The same principle is recognized in a mercantile 
establishment, and to some extent in eveiy department of human art 
and human industry. 

It is equally, or more necessary in the organization and proper 
conducting of schools. The success and general character of a 
school, depend very much on the ability of the teacher to devise 
and execute plans well adapted to the circumstances of each pupil, 
and at the same time most conducive to the best interests of the 
whole. The work of planning is undoubtedly more difficult for the 
teacher than for the manufacturer, for while the latter works upon 
fabrics of material texture, subject to known and certain laws, the 
educator is to operate on the intellectual and spiritual,. upon mind- 
which is yet but imperfectly understood, and whose action is not 
always the same. 

Some of the school arrangements are established by law or cus- 
tom ; such as the time of opening and closing school, the number of 
days that constitutes a week or month, &c. Whether these customs 
are the best or not, the young teacher will not attempt to change 
them without expeilence suggests good reasons for so doing. 

But the manner of entering and leaving the school-house— of 
walking, standing or sitting in the school-room — ^the length and time 
of recitations, of study, and of recesses — the general order of exer- 
cises — asking questions, leaving seats, and whispering, are all more 
or less to be directed by the teacher. 

No one set of regulations or programme of exercises, would be 
suitable for all schools, or at all times for the same school, but there 
are certain principles involved in the plan of working and method of 
teaching, as well as in th^ subjects and lessons taught. These prin- 
ciples are to be studied by the young teacher, and arrangements made 
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in harmony with them. The plans formed will undoubtedly need 
modifiefltion and receive improvement from time to time, but they 
will nevertheless be an aid in organizing and conducting a school. 
Tliat there is need of better pltms, and better methods of impart- 
ing instruction, is proved by the testimony of all who are thorough- 
ly acquainted with ordinary common school education. C* 



NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME OP THE MECHAN- 
ICAL POWERS. 

No. n. 

The wedge was used by the Egyptians as a mechanical power for 
the purpose of cleavage. Sir John Herscbel mentions the manner 
in which millstones are formed in France as a beautiful application 
of the principles of sciepce to practical purposes. When a mass of 
stone is found sufficiently large for a number of millstones, it is Cut 
into the shape of a cylinder several feet in height, and the point is 
to subdivide this cylinder into as many horizontal pieces as there 
are millstones to be made. Horizontal holes are cut around the 
stone cylinder in rows, the distances of the rows fron^ each other 
corresponding to the thickness of the millstones to be made. Wedges 
of dry wood are now driven into these holes ; the wedges are then 
wetted and the expansion of the wood, resulting from the absorption 
of the moisture, produces such an irresistible force that the ma^s is 
split asunder into as many millstones but one as there are rows or 
tiers of wedges. 

This very use of the wedge was probably known to the ancient 
Egyptians. In the quarries of Syene, whence were hewn those im- 
mense blocks and monoliths (six columns formed of a single stone) 
which are the admiration of the world, are still to be seen lines of 
holes into which wedges were intended to have been drivei), and 
connecting the holes are the channels where water was to have been 
poured for the purpose of saturating the wedges. But if we are 
wrong in the conjecture that wooden wedges were thus used, the 
presence of the holes certainly indicates that metal wedges were 
used to sunder the rock. 

THE ARCH. 

f 

The inventor of the arch (which is a development of the princi- 
ple of the wedge, being formed of truncated wedges) haa been much 
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disputed. Prof. Robinson attributes it to the Persians and Egyptians. 
At the time in which he wrote we were not so well acquainted with 
the remains of Egyptian grandeur as at present, and we now know 
that they were acquainted with the use of the arch ; though for cer- 
tain reasons they were not partial to it, but employed other means of 
support for their massy walls. As late as the year 1827 Wilkinson 
discovered at Thebes, a tomb vaulted with a thick arch, with the 
name of Amunoph, who reigned B. C. 1540, preserved on the stucco 
coating of the interior. Another discovery of this kind he announ- 
ces as follows. " At Memphis, near the modem village of Saggara is 
a tomb with two large vaulted chambers, whose roofs display in 
every part the name and sculptures of the second Bammaticus, who 
flourished 600 years B. C. They are cut in the limestone rock, and 
in order to support the roof, which is of a crumbling nature, they are 
lined with an arch as are our own modem tunnels. The arch is of stone 
and presents a small and graceful segment of a circle, having a span 
of seven feet, ten inches, and a height of two feet, eight inches. 
Numerous other arches exist at Thebes, and the same fiuthor ventures 
to conclude from some painting at Beni Hassan, that arched buildings, 
were constructed in Egypt early in the reign of Osirtosen, who probably 
was cotemporary with Joseph, 1705 B. C. 

Probably pur earliest information respecting the Pulley is derived 
from the land of the Nile ; nay, more, it is mentioned as forming 
with the wheel a compound machine for raising water. Strabo states 
that the water in the famous well of the citadel of Cairo was elevated 
by means of wheels and pulleys, worked by the strength of oxen* 
The peculiar manner in which the force was applied is not known. 
Assyria may possibly lay claim to as early a knowledge of the pulley, 
for in the most ancient palace of Nimrod a slab has been exhumed 
which exhibits the sculpture of a bucket suspended over a well by 
means of a pulley. 

Though the style of Egyptian architecture was vast and stupen- 
dous, and the valley of the Nile was filled with its wondrous produc- 
tions, yet we possess no certain knowledge from ancient writers or 
from existing sculptures and hieroglyphics, of the machines .^and 
mechanical forces employed in erecting these gigantic structures. 
Herodotus states that the blocks of the pyramids were raised from 
one tier to another by means of machines made of short pieces of 
wood, and every stone was raised to the succeeding tier by a different 
machine. This is a very lame description, but perhaps it can be 
thus explained. The machine here mentioned may have been a 
crane, with its pulley of sfficient height to raise a block of stone 
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from one tier to the next. It might therefore have heen made of 
short pieces of wood. The upright portion of the crane would not 
need to be much higher than twice the thickness of the stone to be 
raised, and the beam of the crane would be sufficiently long if its 
length was equal to the breadth of the stone moved. Now bearing 
in mind that the faces of the pyramids are but a series of stone steps 
rising one above the other, the manner in which the stones were 
elevated might have been this. It is required to raise a block from 
the base to the summit. Let one of the above mentioned cranes be 
fixed upon each step. The first crane at the base raises the block to 
the top of the first step, the second crane then takes it and elevates 
it to the top of the second step, and so on until the mass attains its 
resting-place. Herodotus says that each stone was raised by a dif- 
ferent machine but I apprehend that this does not mean another ma- 
chine of a different principle, but another of the same kind. Diodo- 
rus declares that the stones were raised by means of inclined planes 
of earth, but this is doubtful, as it would have been a work almost 
equal to that of constructing the pyramids themselves. The fact 
that the immense monoliths, some of them weighing nearly 5000 tuns^ 
as the temple of Latona at Buto, were not all hewn from the face of 
the rock but from the floor of the quarry by cutting downward, 
shows that the Egyptians must have been possessed of the most 
powerful machines for raising weights. 

"In one of the quarries of Syene," says Wilkinson, "is to be seen 
a granite obelisk which having been broken in the center after it was 
finished, was left in the quarry from whence it was cut. Its situa- 
tion is such that in order to remove it, it must have been lifted direct- 
ly out of the quarry in the same manner as the appearance indicates 
other shafts to have been." From this fact alone we might almost 
be warranted in inferring a knowledge of the combined action of the 
Wheel and Pulley. Levers alone could not have raised it. Wedges 
to some extent might have been employed and the screw, if it then 
existed, which is doubtful. But the screw, as it is in its perfection a 
union even of other powers, would imply of course a previous knowl- 
edge of all the rest. But to put the matter beyond a doubt in re- 
spect to the pulley, an ancient pulley has been found among the 
ruins of Egypt and is now preserved in the museum of Leyden. 

The mechanical advantage gained by the Wheel as well as the 
convenience arising from its rotation, caused its adoption at a very 
early period for the purpose of grinding, superseding the use of the 
mortar. 
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Homer tells us that in the palace of Uljfises there were twelve 
handmills, each turned bj a female slave, who was obliged to grind 
a fixed quantity of grain before she ceased from the labor. Female 
slaves were mostly employed for this purpose. In the Scriptures 
frequent mention is made of this domestic machine. Jehovah declares 
that He will smite all the first-bom, " from the first-bom of Pharaoh 
that sitteth upon his throne, to the first-bom of the maid-servant 
that is behind the mill." It is mentioned throughout all the history 
of the Jews. Tl^e most ancient form of this mill is that of two fiat 
circular stones, the lower fixed, the upper movable and turned by a 
handle inserted on one side, the grain being poured into an opening 
at the center of the upper stone. A household mill of this con- 
struction was used in Scotland as late as the year 1772. 

Two millstones, the upper movable, the lower one stationary, were 
employed from the earliest period of the Homan Republic, and 
many stones of this kind made by the Romans, when in possession 
of England, are still found in Yorkshire. This domestic machine 
was often turned by slaves, around whose necks was placed a circu- 
lar piece of wood, to prevent them from putting their hands to their 
mouth and eating the meal. 

In the progress of the excavation lately made at Pompeii, a city 
of Italy which was buried beneath a shower of ashes from Vesuvius 
in the year 79 A. D., an improved domestic mill was discovered of 
the following construction. The lower stone rises to a certain height 
in the shape of a cylinder ; the sides then incline toward each other 
and form a solid cone. The upper stone is shaped like an hour-glass, 
or two hollow cones placed point to point. The lower hollow cone 
fits upon the solid cone of the lower stone, and the upper hollow cone 
serves as a hopper for the grain, which falls through an opening at the 
bottom upon the face of the lower stone. On the outside are sockets 
in which to insert levers for turning the mill. 

The grain was reduced to flour in the following manner : as the 
upper stone revolved by means of the force applied at the end of the 
levers, the grain falling through the orifice in the center of the upper 
stone upon the summit of the lower stationary stone gradually pro- 
ceeded downward and was ground to flour by the friction of the two 
conical surfaces. This mill was ^yq or six feet in height. Hand- 
mills, however, were not the only kind employed in ancient times. 
Xenophon, a Greek historian who was bom about 450 years before 
the Christian era, speaks of the mills of the -Babylonians that were 
worked by asses. Cato, who lived in the second century B. C, makes 
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mentioii in his trea^se upon husbandry.of the cattle mill, and Ovid, 
a Boman poet who flourished two centUiles later, alludes in his 
writings to the ass that turns the millstone. J. £. 



REQUISITES OF A GOOD TEACHER. 

•> 

The idea, which has so long been cherished, that ahnosi any one 
can teach school, is now pretty nearly exploded. Many begin to see 
the necessity of having qualified teachers to teach their children. 
Many teachers, too, have discovered, that if they would insure -sue* 
cess, they must first know what is to be done in the matter of teach- 
ing. But before any teacher can take that course which will secure 
the greatest good to those whom he may be called upon to educate, he 
must first possess all those natural and acquired qualifications which 
will give hwDL power to know and do what is best for his pupils. 

As it is generally understood to be much easier to teU what one 
should be, than to he what one should, we will venture to enumerate 
what we consider to be some of the requisites of a good teacher. 

He should possess an active temperament. If the teacher is dull, 
and apparently indifferent, most assuredly will his scholars be in- 
fused with the same spirit ; but if his eyes sparkle with interest, and 
everything he says and does is done with a due degree of animation, 
he can scarcely fail to impart that vivacity of mind which will drive 
all sluggishness from the school-room. 

His reasoning powers should be fully developed, to enable him to 
give his pupils material for thought, to explain causes, and to create 
in them a spirit of inquiry. Much should be done to encourage the 
why and wherefore principles : care, however, should be taken, lest 
the teacher become too abstract and metaphysicaL While thorough-^ 
ness in all studies should be aimed at, still there is a point of inves-r 
tigation, beyond which it is unprofitable to go. 

The teacher should be a good judge of human nature. This is 
necessary toisnable him to adapt his instruction and mode of gov* 
emment to the ever-varying capacities and peculiarities of all his 
pupils. No two pupils can, under all circumstances, be managed 
precisely alike; what is one's meat might prove another's poison. 
It is impossible to give any general rule for the proper treatment of all 
those different dispositions; they can be properly directed only by 
the skillful teacher who possesses a knowledge of their individual 
wants. 
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Firmness is indispensable. A fickle and vacillating teacher soon 
loses the confidence of his pupils. If he allows one day what he 
disallows another, he will be most likely to fail to secure that order 
and quiet necessary to a good school. He needs to have a clear 
conception of what he should require of evert/ scholar, and then, 
with a fixedness of purpose in all his movements, aUow none to vio- 
late his requirements. 

He should be a lover of children, and withal of a sociable na* 
tore: this seems necessary to enable him to gain the affections of 
his pupils# Unless he can become devotedly attached to his schol- 
ars, he can not expect to secure their love for him. Love begets 
love. 

He needs to be strictly concientious — ^to deal justly with all his 
pupils, and thus cultivate in them a sense of duty and regard for 
right and truth. He also requires that mental and moral discipline 
which shall give him much patience and self-government, and a 
complete control over all the lower feelings of his nature. 

There can be no avocation which requires more talents or moral 
worth than that of school-teaching. G. S. 



DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 



We cheerfully copy the subjoined circular from Rev. Warren 
Burton, of Boston, who is well known as an earnest laborer in this 
important field. Parents, wilj you read and reflect seriously upon 
his plan, and then act? 

"A PROPOSITION TO PARENTS. 

"At a meeting of members of the late [Constitutional] State Con- 
vention, [Mass.,] held near the close of the session, the following was 
adopted in furtherance of the efforts of the Chaplain of thatl>ody, in 
the department of usefulness to which he is devoted. 

"Whereas, out of the home issue the elements of the neighbor- 
hood, the school, the town and the state ; and whereas, ^he discipline 
and condition of the family precede and most vitally affect the order 
and welfare of all these other associations ; and, 

" Whereas, facts abundantly show that the training of children 
and the guidance of youth are very imperfectly understood : there- 
fore, 

" Resolvedy That, having listened to an exposition of Rev. Mr. 
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Burton's plan of action for the promotion of a better domestic edu- 
cation, we do most cordially recommend him and his work to the 
parents and the inhabitants generallj of this commonwealth. 

'^ Resolved^ That a committee of seven be appointed to advise with 
Mr. Burton, and to lend the weight of their influence in forwarding 
the important cause in which he is engaged. 

''In pursuance of the above resolution, the gentlemen whose 
names appear below, were appointed. 

** Having been designated for the purposes above stated, the un- 
dersigned do mo6t heartily commend the views presented by Rev. 
^ Mr. Burton, to the serious attention of heads of families, and we 
earnestly hope that the measures proposed for improvement in edu- 
cation at home, will be very generally adopted. 

Geo. N. Briggs, 
Geo. S. Boutwell, 
Henry W. Cushman, 
N. P. Banks, Jr., 
Amasa Walker, 
Geo. W. Blagden, 
Milton P. Braman. 

' "The measures recommended above are now with deference sub- 
mitted to consideration. 

"A few preliminary words will not be inappropriate. 

''In human affairs knowledge and skill are considered necessary 
to success. Preparation and qualification are requisites well appre- 
ciated all the world over. There is, however, one most lamentable 
exception. 

" By the relation of parentage, two persons are appointed to the 
care of an infant human being. Above all others on the face of the 
earth, these parents are intrusted with the momentous contingency, 
whether that child shall be good or evil, happy or miserable. On 
them depend things of time and of eternity. If out of the heart are 
the issues of life, these issues first pass through the home. Now, 
how stands the case ? That father — ^how many tedious years has he 
been preparing for the learned profession, or for agricultural, me- 
chanical or mercantile life ; and as master in his business, how anx- 
ious is he still to improve, knowing that increase of skill adds to 
reward. That mother — ^what years has she given to the studies pre- 
scribed by general custom or by temporary fashion. Moreover, per- 
haps, how considerately does she learn the household arts. Now, to 
their keeping is committed the most fearfully and wonderfully made 
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of all the works of God below. With them is the great central duty 
of Hfei that fbf which this world was designed — ^the fitting of the 
undying soul for a heavenly destiny; and alasi alas! they have 
probably not spent a year,: a month, a week or a day in special prep- 
aration! But still further, diild after child, a family of immortal 
ones are intrusted to their care^ with immeasurable destinies rooted 
in the earliest and most impressible years, and these divinely chosen 
guardians and guides have not read a book, or scarcely perhaps made 
an inquiry. Or given a deliberate train of thought to repair the utter 
lack of fitness with which they assumed the parental office in the 
beginning. 

Thus it is almost universally: what then can there be but failure, 
greater or less? Is it any wonder that some thirty thousand human 
beings, once »babes at the maternal bosom, who had not done or 
thought or purposed an evil thing, then, should now be shut up with- 
in the granite walls, and iron doors of the prisons of the United 
States? Is it any wonder^. that hundreds of thousands are similarly 
incarcerated in the rest of the world? or that still as many more, 
quite or almost as wicked, are abroad, desolating human society ? 
Is it any wonder that all around, in every town and in every grade 
of life, there are low sensuality, fiery passions, destructive antago- 
nisms and all the multiform shapes and methods of unheavenly sel- 
fishness ? Surely, there is not so wide and deep and dark an abyss 
of deficiency in any one great human interest as in this! Who will 
not say that there should be an awakening to the subject ? What 
thoughtful parent wiU not be ready for at least an endeavor at re- 
form ? And now to this end, why shall not a few easy steps be ta- 
ken at once? The long winter,. with its leisure evenings, is at hand ; 
they can not possibly be occupied with any one subject of more 
vital importance than this. It is proposed, therefore, that there be 
meetings of parents in school-houses, halls and vestries, once a week 
or fortnight, according to convenience. Here let the subject of do- 
mestic education in all. its various aspects be discussed. Let facts 
be presented, methods proposed, objections made, questions asked 
and answers given. Let these matters be put into definite proposi- 
tions one after another ; let them be considered in distinct and regu- 
lar detail, and there would be a clearness of idea, and an abundance 
of practical suggestions and a deep and growing interest, unimagined 
before. If school teachers in their Associations and Institutes, en- 
lighten and stimulate each other by mutual interest and discussions^ 
why should not the more convenient and unexpensive institute of 
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Family Teachers be also held, and do a similar good? The propo- 
sition is now addressed to parents generally ; but School Committees, 
Teachers, and leading individuals, are earnestly requested to take at 
once an active part toward carrying it into effect. With such phi- 
lanthropic aid it can not but succeed. Especially, it is urged on 
Clergymen, that if such meetings as have been indicated can not be 
gathered and sustained, the parents of a separate religious society 
might be brought together in the accustomed vestry, and by them- 
selves enter on the work. At any rate, if nothing else can be effect- 
ed, one leisure Sabbath evening in a month might be devoted to a 
<* Concert of Prayer" in behajf of parents, together with accompany- 
ing remarks on the right and faithful training of children, and 
guidance of youth, at home. Surely, if an answer to sincere, earn- 
est and united supplications is ever given, a blessing must be vouch- 
safed to those who receive to their keeping the richest treasure^ of 
the Hearer of prayer, and are'bound to improve and restore to Him 
His own. 

/ Wabren Bubton. 

Boston, Nov. 23, 1853. 



HYDRODYNAMIC EXPERIMENT. No. 2. 

We are happy to insert the following cut, illustrative of a second 
experiment of the same character with the jet and ring experiment 
described in our January number, with a description by Dr. Corn- 
stock, its inventor. It is a singular circumstance connected with 
this curious little apparatus, that neither Doctor C. himself, nor any 
other spectator of the experiment, has ever seen any other water- 
wheel turned by an upward jet. 

DESCRIPTION OP A WHEEL TURNED BY THE UPWARD FORCE 

OP A HYDRAULIC JET. 

The annexed figure represents a wheel turned by the same force 
by which the rings are made to revolve, already described in a former 
number of this Journal. 

7 
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Tbie little macbine consists of two wheels, A and B, ruaning on 
the Bame axis, supported by slips of sbeet brass, fixed to a socket, 
which fits the end of the iron tube conve^ng the water, and from 
which also arises the jet tube, the tenth of an inch in diameter, as 
|een in the figure. The axis is of wood, about five inches long 
terminated at each end by pieces of brass or iron wire, driyen into 
the wood, and on which the machine turns. 

The two wheels are about two inches apart, bo that the water, as 
it acts on the one, may not interfere 'with the other. The small 
wheel B, which is the water-wheel, is two and a half inches in di- 
ameter. The buckets, eight in namber, are made of common tin, a 
little hollowed on the lower side, and are in length about three-quar^ 
ters of an inch. The action of the jet on the under side of these, 
forms the force by which the machine is moved. 

The larger wheel A is eight inches in diameter, of thin wood, and 
like all parts of the macbine, is covered by several coats of oil piunt 
ao as entirely to exclude the water. The Bide shown is divided into 
compartments of variously colored circles, so tbat when in motion, 
these colors arc blended each into a single color, preseoting a very 
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striking chromatic experiment. Its elevation on the top of the iron 
tube is about six feet from the basin into which the water falls. The 
other side presents the solar spectrum, the seven colors being paint- 
ed in their respective proportions to each other, so as to form white 
by revolution, when the wheel is in motion. Experiment, however, 
shows that it is not without difficulty that a perfect white is presented 
by such means. This subject is explained and illustrated in the au- 
thor's Natural Philosophy, p. 271. 



THE CONTRAST. 

• A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OP TWO TEACHERS. 

<r 

Teachers should be guarded in their manner of speaking, tones of 
voice, and expression of countenance, correct in personal appear- 
ance, and in numberless other things which might appear trifling 
in themselves and unworthy of note, but which go to form the 
teacher's character, as well as to effect impressions either favorable 
or unfavorable in regard to them, on the minds of their pupils. Per- 
haps we can better illustrate what we think the teacher's manners 
should be, by sketching two opposite characters. Let us watch 
them for a day in the school-room. 'T is the hour of nine : a cleanly 
swept and neatly dusted school-room invites our attention. The 
bright little bell on the table is lightly struck before the echd of the 
last stroke of the village clock has died away, and now, while that 
youthful and seemingly happy flock unite in singing their morning 
hymn, let us notice the teacher more particularly. Her attire is 
characterized by simplicity and neatness, and on her countenance there 
rests a sweet smile mingled with a calm look of decision and firm- 
ness. She kneels in prayer, and the tones of her voice are subdued 
and tender. A recitation follows : she presides with dignity, unmingled 
with stiffness, speaks pleasantly yet enei^tically, and by every 
glance of her eye, every movement and word, gives a lively interest 
to the exercise. No eyes can wander while hers are fixed upon them ; 
no hand be engaged in mischievous play, and no youthful brain be 
idle, when she questions. Her step is light and quick, yet firm and 
meaning, and a No with her, never means Yes if you'll tease. 

But, 't is nine o'clock in another school-room, and its youthful 
occupants have chosen the teacher's desk for a standing point while 
they engage in the delightful game of ''one catch alL" Ten, 
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fifteen, minutes elapse ; the teacher enters, (not like a hurricane, but 
more like the calm that precedes the hurricane,) glances impatiently 
at the mud-stained floor, (for we will suppose the morning somewhat 
unpleasant,) approaches his desk with a slow, dragging movement 
which his slipshod slippers somewhat retard, yawns sleepily, and 
raps on the window. Five, ten, minutes more elapse, and the schol- 
ars are seated. The teacher poises his chair just sufficiently to pre- 
vent the destruction of equilibrium, tucks in the comers of his 
slightly mutilated cravat, and the scholars " read round." If he gets 
time, the arithmetic and geography lessons are recited, questions 
proposed as they stand in the book, and no explanations attempted. 
In the afternoon, the morning's drowsiness being somewhat worn off, 
he becomes excited, stamps furiously, jerks the bell vehemently, and 
uses the rod energetically. Woe to the luckless child, who in the 
afternoon says that grammar is a description of the earth, when asked 
to define it. 

Having now noticed, briefly, these opposite characters in the 
school-room, let us proceed to note the effects of their government on 
the school. We know that " as in water face answereth to face, so 
doth the heart of man to man." Again, it hath been wisely said, 
"As is the teacher so is the school." Now in the first mentioned 
school punctuality was made a point of duty with the teacher — an 
indispensable requisite to good government. The effects of that 
morning's prayer, too, are felt through the day. The pupils remem- 
ber that the eye of the " Great Teacher" is upon them, and that 
thought deters them from sinful words and deeds, thereby rendering 
thenf happier. The teacher's sweet voice aad plea. J smUe 2 
their love ; her quiet, unwavering firmness, and exact truthfulness^ 
insure their respect, and her easy, graceful movements gain their 
admiration. In short, they take her to be in all respects their model of 
excellence. Children are imitative creatures, and it is vastly impor- 
tant that their models of imitation be those of excellence. But is 
the other teacher whom we have described, esteemed, respected ? 
Feared, he may be, but loved, he is not Perhaps through fear of 
the roji the pupils may be obedient when his eye is upon them, but 
they are only " eye-servants." Eveu'/car does not restrain them at 
all times, for they have learned by carefully watching him, when it 
will be for their interest to remain quiet, and sit with folded hands, 
and when they may with safety play at " cat's cradle," exchange 
*' jack-knives," or with the skiU of young sculptors carve fanciful 
images, thereby immortalizing their names, on the already mutilated 
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desks before them. And as regards punctuality, if the teacher may 
be absent for Jive mmutes after the time when the regular school 
exercises should commence, why may not the pupils with equal pro- 
priety for thirty 'five minutes play the truant? Who does not see 
that in such a school there is no government, or what is infinitely 
worse, poor government. We say then, that the manners of teach- 
ers should be such as to gain the confidence and love of their pupils. 
And first, teachers should always be able to command their feelings, 
never suffering their angry passions to gain the ascendency. Second, 
they should appear self-possessed at all times and on all occasions, 
for unless they do this they lose their dignity, and thereby degrade 
themselves. in the eyes of their pupils. In fact they should be in 
many respects the' individuals in the school-room that they are in^the 
parlor, not assuming a different garb of homely texture and dark 
colors, to be put on while entering the school-room, and thrown off 
upon leaving it. Third, they should ever remembier that they are 
not writing on the sand, but imprinting impressions more enduring 
than if on marble, and impressions which may decide the destiny of 
immortal souls. Finally, we say, that the teacher should be a 
scholar, a gentleman, (or lady,) and a Christian. They should cul- 
tivate those heavenly virtues, the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit — kindness, charity, forbearance, long-suffering, gentleness and 
love. They who labor in this profession only for the beggarly con- 
sideration of dollars and cents are culpable in the highest degree, 
and for such there is no room in this great vineyard: it is only the 
faithful who may labor here and be rewarded. S. A. C. 

We hope to hear again from our fair correspondent to whom we 
are indebted for the above " sketch." The first must have been 
"drawn from herself," for " these hands are not more like." Ed. 



TEACHERS vs. TEACHERS' PAPERS. 

The February number of the New York Teacher is out in a se- 
rious and somewhat harsh charge against the teachers of the state, 
for refusing to support their State Teachers' Organ. Doubtless the 
editor has abundant reason for finding fault with his co-laborers for 
their delinquency. They have neither come forward to enrich his 
monthly with the treasures of their professional experience, nor it 
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coffers with the material eamiogs of professional pay. This is, in- 
deed, a serious charge ; it carries upon the face of it severe censure. 
Either the organ itself is not what it should he, or the professional 
corps for whose especial benefit it was designed, are grossly culpable. 

That such an organ is needed, all true teachers admit. That it 
should be sustained, we all claim. That it must be sustained, if at all, 
by teachers and the friends of education, we all agree ; and when, 
with such admissions and Hfuch claims, we find it reported, that in 
one state,* out of almost three thousand teachers only four subscribed 
and p^id for the educational journal of the state, we are led to ask 
if teachers are indeed so far behind the age, and so recreant to their 
convictions of duty and interest. True, ours is not a lucrative pro- 
fession, and we can not be lavish of money so dearly earned. But 
should we not see that, by our close-fisted economy, we do not doom 
ourselves and our profession to a still more parsimonious support? 
Can teachers expect to succeed if they refuse to comply with the 
only terms on which success, in our age, depends? When shall we 
learn the significance of the divine proverb, "There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withboldeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty." 

Fellow-teachers, we ask you to study well your own professional 
interests in our State Journal. Make the Journal what it should be, 
and thus give it your earnest support, and our word for it, neither 
your mind nor pocket will suffer loss. H. 



TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 

Whatever else may enter into the aims of the teacher of our 
common or private schools, it certainly should be with him an object 
of high, if not of the first importance, to promote in his pupils the 
readiest and most exact use of the English language. To reoph so 
desirable an end, nothing is more needed on the part both of the 
teacher and the pupil, than a wakeful attention to the true meaning 
* and full significance of words. To excite, and direct, and reward 
this attention, is the object of this work; and to one who has given 
it even a cursory peinisal, we hardly need say that the object is most 
felicitously attained. The book will amply repay every teacher who 
has not carefully read it, for a critical reading. It will impress upon 
his mind the importance of words ; it will open before him the treas- 
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ures of meaning found in the most ordinary words ; it will reveal 
that wealth of significance with which the origin and the historic 
associations of even common words have invested them. But, stil^ 
more, it will not fail of exciting in every careful reader the most 
earnest curiosity respecting the hidden import and the original or 
acquired power of words, whose common use has effectually secured 
an almost total neglect of their study. To our fellow-teachers we 
gladly commend this book, assured that by its perusal they will be 
made more careful sdltolars, and more interested and interesting 
teachers. H. 



" You 'd scarce expect one of my age 
To appear in public on the stage.' 



» 



Thbbb has been some dispute as to the authorship of the little 
poem so iamotts among juvenile orators, commencing with these 
lines. It was not written by Edward Everett^ as has been as- 
serted, but by David Everett, who graduated at Dartmouth College, 
in 1795, and became an active politician and vigorous writer. When 
teacher of the grammar-school at New Ipswich, N. H., in 1791, he 
composed it to be spoken, at an exhibition of his school, expressly 
for Ephraim H. Farrar, then seven years old, who was afterward 
for many years a teacher in Boston. In 1850, at a centennial cel- 
ebration in hia native town, ^'Mastei* Farrar," infirm from age, being 
called out, arose and repeated the first two lines of the poem, 

*' You *d scarce expect one of my age 
To appear in public on the stage.*' 

Itt a letter written July 27, 1849, Mr. Farrar says: "The lines 
were handed to me in manuscript. After they had been given to 
me, I always considered them as in a sense belonging to me, to my 
native state, and my native town. When, therefore, I saw in the 
printed copy, the substitution of two words for two in the original, 
namely, 'Massachusetts' and * sister,' for *New Hampshire' and * Fed- 
eral,' I thought there was either a gross mistake in the printer, or 
an infringement on my rights; but that my native state should re- 
'ceive such an insult, I felt very indignant. It seemed to my youth- 
ful heart to say, there was no man who might possibly doubt whether 
New Hampshire could boast as great as any other federal state. 
This, however, I never quarreled much about." 

Master Farrar has now gone up into the presence of the Great 
Master. L. 
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TO THE PRESS OF THE STATE. 

To you, gentlemen of the editorial corps of Connecticut, for your 
commendatory and encouraging notices of our enterprise, we tender 
our sincere thanks. Through your columns this Journal has been 
placed before the people of the state in a very favorable attitude. 
This we are constrained to regard, not as a mere editorial courtesy, 
a civil compliment, but as a real, substantial service to the cause of 
education among us. Your indorsement has added strength to our 
hands and the inspiration of courage to our hearts. 

And now, is it presumption on our part to solicit a continuation of 
your friendly aid — a sort of permanency of cooperation with us 
in our efforts for the elevation and improvement of the schools of 
the state ? We do not come as mendicants, asking alms to support 
our indolence, nor as money-making schemers, seeking to fill our 
coffers at your expense. Our object is to promote the prosperity, the 
happiness, and the good name of the commonwealth, through the 
instrumentality of education. We have undertaken the publication 
of this Journal as a means of helping forward this work. We receive 
and expect no pecuniary compensation for the labor we expend upon 
it. Our services are bestowed as a labor of love, without money 
and without price. The time devoted to it is for the most part 
snatched from the hours due to repose and recreation. 

May we not, therefore, without incurring the charge of presump- 
tion, but rather with a good grace, stand up and respectfully crave 
your cooperation, so far as is consistent with your personal interests? 
We believe your sympathies are with us, for you profess to aim, as 
we do, to promote the public welfare. Besides, we derive encour- 
agement from the fact that you have heretofore so freely lent your 
columns to this cause. 

Without your aid our progress must be comparatively slow. With 
it, our success will be speedy and complete ; for you reach the mass- 
es of the people and control public opinion: you hold the lever which 
moves the whole community. 

A word as to one plan of cooperation. 1st. We wish to exchange 
with all the papers in the state, and have them placed in the read- 
ing-room of the Normal School at New Britain: in this way we can 
keep up a communication with each other. 2d. We desire that all 
the editors in the state would devote some portion of their columns — 
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at least a comer — every week to the subject of education, and that 
the teachers and other friends of education in their respective neigh- 
borhoods would assist in supplying matter, as some are now doing. 
8d. We desire an understanding with respect to the transfer of arti- 
cles from the papers to the Journal, and from the Journal to the 
papers. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is located at New Britain. It is designed as a 
"seminary for the training of teachers in the art of teaching and 
governing schools." There are some who imagine that nothing else 
is taught in it except the theory * and practice of teaching : this is 
quite a mistake. It affords all the facilities, in connection with the 
model school, of acquiring a thorough education, from the first steps. 

The present session will close on the seventh instant. The next 
session of six weeks will commence on the fifteenth instant. 

Pupils are admitted at any time, though it is desirable that they 
come at the beginning of the session.* The tuition is free. Board for 
gentlemen is $2.50 per week, including washing; for ladies, $2.25. 

A preparatory class will be organized for the next session, of 
young gentlemen desirous of becoming teachers, but who have not 
advanced in their studies far enough to procure the regular certifi- 
cates. 

Persons intending to enter the next session, should forward their 
certificates, so that board may be provided. 

Persons wishing further information will please address the Asso- 
ciate Principal at New Britain. 



SEND US DOCUMENTS. 

Our friends wiU oblige us by sending any publications whatever 
relating to the subject of education. We wiU endeavor to recipro- ' 
cate such favors so far as we are able to do so. We desire to carry 
on a sort of a free commerce in this species of merchandise ; not, of 
course, as a money-making speculation, as a scheme for the accumu- 
lation of dollars, but for the purpose of accumulating educational 
information, to disseminate again through these pages. 

We should be pleased to receive reports of state superintendents 
and boards of education, of school committees and school visitors ; 
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legislative reports and enactments ; publications relating to reform 
schools, and institutions for the education of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and idiots; catalogues of colleges, academies, and of other 
educational establishments ; and catalogues of libraries, 

CJontributions to the library of the State Normal School are also 
(Solicited. Encyclopedias and other books of reference, and maps and 
charts, are needed. What benevolent friend of education in Con- 
necticut will make a donation to the school in the form of some such 
valuable work? 



WHAT IS DOIXG IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 

MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head we have space in the present number for but 
one item, and that is the pleasant one which we give below. We have 
a good stock in store for the next number. In the mean time, will 
our friends communicate such information as they may possess, re- 
lating to the improvements in schools, in their respective neighbor- 
hoods ? 

For the Conn, Common School Journal. 
AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OP IMITATION. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 2d, the teachers of the New London 
School Society were invited to spend the evening at the residence of 
the mayor, Hon. Henry P. Havens, in company with the Principal 
of the State Normal School, and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

There were forty or fifty teachers present, representing every 
grade of school, from the infant or primary, to the high or Latin 
school. 

The cares and perplexities of the school-room were forgotten, and 
each seemed animated with the prospect of a brighter future. 

Prof. Philbrick, of the Normal School, and others present, re- 
marked upon the teacher's profession, and the best means of eleva- 
ting it, and raising our public schools, and through them the state. 

Many suggestions were made and much valuable advice given* 

The evening's entertainment was closed by the presentation from 
the host, Mr. Havens, to each teacher present, of a copy of "North- 
' end's- Teacher and Parent," a valuable work upon education. 

^Before separating, the company united in singing the following 
hymn, printed for the occasion : 
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SCATTER TRUTH. 

S. M. 

*' 1. Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o*er the land. 

" 2. Beside all waters sow ; 

The highway furrows stock; 
^ Drop it where thorns and thistles grow; t 

Scatter it on the rock. 

«* 3. The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there; 
0*er hill and dale, by plots, 'tis found. 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 

" 4. Thou know'st not which may thrive. 
The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 

When and wherever strown." J^fontgomery, 

There was a general unity of feeling. Every one felt a deeper 
and more enduring interest in the great work of education. Teach- 
ers felt encouraged to more earnest effort, and committees felt a 
stronger sympathy for them, and a greater desire to cooperate with 
and assist them in their arduous work. 

May many persons of wealth and influence, who have hitherto 
stood aloof from the common-school teacher, feel this as a gentle re- 
proof to them, and may it cause them to give their encouragement and 
influence to aid in the great work of educating the masses. C***, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear Sir : — I have received two numbers of the Journal and Annals, and 
herewith send the amount of my subscription. It is just what every teacher 
should thoughtfully peruse. Every school should be furnished with one for the 
special benefit of the scholars, iu order that they may be correctly informed 
about the business to which their time is devoted. It would work a reform. 

* * * Let every school have one, and Connecticut would soon hail the 
dawn of a brighter day. J. L. D., Mystic Bridge. 

Dkar Sir : — I am very much pleased with the January number of the Joui« 
nal. I think I have never seen any journal appear better. 

G. S., Hdrtointon* 

We are glad of your opinion, though we think you rather poeticaL 
We have not quite self-esteem enough to daim for ourselves what 
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your partiality accords to us. But let the teachers of Connecticut 
continue to work together as they have begun, and we may hope to 
sustain a paper which will appear respectable, at least. Res. Ed. 

Dear Sir :— I am highly pleased to see the Connecticut Common School 
Journal taking a fresh start, as appears from a circular which I have just re- 
ceived. The title " Common School Journal" suggests the idea, whether the 
renowned old State has any other schools or not; or, is it still with you as it is 
with most other states, that the common schools alone need aid, while the high- 
er schools have attained such permanent footing as to need no aid from the 
Journal ? The Professors and the LL. D*s that grace the names of the corps 
editorial, would seem to indicate that the subject of general education begins 
to receive attention in high places ! God grant it. Yet I am so accustomed to 
see these men stoop to give their great names to the aid of common schools, 
without feeling the necessity of giving their hearts and lives to the work, that 
1 expect more from a journal headed with the name of one whole-souled man, 
armed for the conflict, than the nominal influence and pretended cooperation 
of a dozen titled ones. 

f 

But is it not delightful to reflect that the time approaches when men will see 
aright in regard to this great work of educating all the youth ? I take the great 
names, then, that appear on your list of editors, by faith, to mean what they 
say ; and I &hall look to see their mighty pens wielded with all the skill they 
are wont to possess, in the development of the great idea, that all schools for 
the inculcation of science, literature and morals — schools designed to educate 
children to become men, in the true and highest sense of the word — should be 
common in the land of freedom and freemen, -^vhich the great God has given 
us to inhabit. W. T., Newcastle, Pa. 

Talleyrand said language was a contrivance to conceal thought. 
It is quite certain that our candid correspondent does not use lan- 
guage Talleyrand-wise. We are thankful for these friendly wounds, 
and we rejoice in his *^faith/' hoping it may yet become sight. 

The little gold dollar came safe — just the kind of ore W. T. is 
made of. 

Harwinton, Feb. 14, 1854. 

Dear Sir:— Mr. Brownell, of Hartford, Mr. Boardman, of Terryville, and 
Mr. Sherwood, of this place, lectured to the people here on last Saturday 
evening, on the improvement of schools. We had a very good meeting. All 
seemed pleased except one old lady, who seem to think it sacrilegious to hold 
sttch a meeting on Saturday night. 

West Killinoly, Feb. 11th, 1854. 
Mr. Editor: 

I noticed in the Connecticut Common School Journal, for February, 1854, 
(page 70,) an article headed, " How can we use the Press ?" In that article 
due credit is given to " Normal," for contributions on the subject of common 
schools to the Derby Journal and the Union; also to E. A. Lawrence, Esq., 
for services touching the same matter, rendered to the columns of the Stamford 
Advocate. This is but doing justice ; and while I appreciate the spirit of the 
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article in the Journal, I also desire to see justice done through ^our pages to 
the Windham County Telegraph. Since the first of October, a series of articles* 
occupying from one to two columns, weelcly, have appeared in its columns, 
advocating the graded school system in our villages and towns. These articles, 
over the signature of Philos, are written, as has been announced, by Rev. E. 
W. Robinson, of Lisbon, doubtless known to you as a friend of progress and 
education. Besides these, other articles have appeared, either from corre- 
spondents, or containing selections from valuable educational statistics, once or 
twice occupying fully one-quarter of the reading matter of the paper. Nor is 
this all. The editor himself, (Francis E. Harrison,) who has seen service as a 
Windham County teacher, has devoted his editorial cohimns, at times, to the 
interests of schools at home, and has always been ready to assist in sustaining 
the interests of the West Killingly Teachers' Association, by addresses, lec- 
tures, &c., and, in every way, has shown great interest in the cause in which 
you are so actively engaged. Having been a teacher in Windham County for 
fifteen years, I thought it my duty to do justice through your columns to our 
county paper, which has been among the strongest, hardest and best workers 
in the state, for the cause of progress in education. 

If you think this letter or the facts contained are worthy of publication, 
please use, and you will thus, I trust, gratify many of the friends of the cause 
in Windham County. WABAN. 

P. S. Inclosed is one dollar for the Common School Journal, which please 
direct, &c. 

" Waban" has our thanks. We like his county pride ; we like his 
postscript exceedingly. There are two descriptions of contributions 
for the Journal which are always greeted with a smile of welcome — 
dollars and thoughts. Dollars are welcome.^ Every one that jingles 
into our box adds strength to the commercial basis of our publica- 
tion. Thoughts and facts are welcome. Every one increases the 
value of our pages. Thoughts and dollars in the same envelope are 
doubly welcome. Like mercy, they are " twice blessed :" they bless 
him that sends and him that receives. 

The Windham County Telegraph has just come to our table : it 
meets a hearty welcome. If this is a fair sample, it will always be 
welcome. It contains one of those articles by "Philos," and a good 
one it is. It contains also an excellent address recently delivered 
before the Killingly Teachers' Association, by A. Converse, Esq. 
The lack of room alone prevents us from copying it entire. 

We wish to thank the Editor for the " aid and comfort" which he 
rendered last autumn to the Windham County Institute, especially 
for his attendance. W» took him to be a liberal-minded gentleman, 
a good "conservative reformer," rejoicing in the success of every 
good cause. In this cause he is doing just what we desire. 
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The following is extracted from a letter lately received from the 
preceptor of a flourishing academy which has been built up bj his 
own exertions. He ought to be good authority on the subject. 

'* The more I investigate the matter, the more I am convinced that acade- 
mies, as private schools, and private schools of all kinds, are morbid offshoots 
of the tree of Education, to be allowed on the arbor vita only till the pruning - 
knife of public opinion shall be well sharpened, and the cering material shall 
be properly compounded, so that they may be trimmed off without causing 
the death, or disease, or deformity of the plant. 

*'I am bound to use my efforts to bring about a graded state of schools among 
us, being fully convinced that the' greatest amount of good can be accomplished 
in that way. As it is, there is a scatteiing of efforts instead of a concentra- 
tion of the energies. I bestow labor enough every day to accomplish nearfy 
double the amount of good that I see is being gained. If my scholars had all 
passed a certain mark, this would not be. Now, instead of crowding them 
on, I must, dishonorable as it is, hold some of them in check, while I endeavor 
to drag some up to tiie leveling point, which in many cases I can not do, be- 
cause the more forward keep advancing; and you know a teacher much pre- 
fers to aid and assist those who will try to go on. Frequently such deformed 
classes drag a lingering existence through the term, with but little benefit to 
themselves and to the school. I always endeavor to avoid such things, but some- 
times they can not be avoided. Now if they had all received a thorough start, 
this trouble and expense of labor might be avoided, or rather turned to a good 
account. Experience of this kind has taught me that we need the most ac- 
complished and thoroughly educated teachers in the primary schools. • • • • 

** You may think it singular that I say so much about academies, but I say so 
because I do not see them accomplishing as much good as the expenditure de- 
mands." 



ITEMS. 

A liberal gentleman in Connecticut, who does not let his right hand know 
what his left band doeth, has just purchased two dozen copies of Northend's 
Teacher and Parent, to present to the teachers in his neighborhood. Who will 
do likewise? 

Mr. E. D. Bassett, a colored gentleman, and one of the graduates of the 
State Normal School, has been appointed principal of a High School for col- 
ored children in New Haven. He is a whole-souled, *• live" teacher. 

Education in Stoninoton. A correspondent of the Examiner says that Mr. 
Baker's lectures are well received, and there is such an interest awakened in 
regard to public schools as has never before been witnessed. In the borough, 
both the school districts have held meetings, and voted for a union, for the 
purpose of grading the schools, and erecting a new building for the intermedi- 
ate and high departments. Good. 
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JSoston Grammar SdiooU, 

Whole number of boys, . 5,434 

" •* girls, 5,262 

Total number of scholars, 10,696 

Average attendance, 9^453 

Number of seats, 10,953 

Between the ages of five and fifteen years, 9,410 

Over fifteen years, • . 699 

Masters employed, . . . , 29 

Sub-Masters " 12 

Ushers ".-.'.. 16 

Female Assistants, • . • . . 152 

Mr. P. W. Bartlett has been elected Principal of the girls* department of the ^ 
Chapman School in Boston, salary j$l ,800. He had held the post of sub-mas- 
ter of the Hancock School in that city, where he had earned a high reputation 
as a teacher. 

T%e Banner Toum, Danvec?, Mass., stands at the head of the towns in 
New England, so far as we know, in liberality of provisions for education. 
We have twenty paying subscribers in that town. 

Builders of school-houses would do well to examine Chilson's warming and 
ventilating apparatus. See advertising pages. 

The annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held 
next August in the city of Providence. The meeting which it held last August 
in New Haven, did a good work for Connecticut. 

Fifty dollars have been raised in New Hartford, thirty by admission fees to 
tl^e school exhibition at the close of the term just ended, and twenty by gifts. 
This sum is to be used to procure the nucleus of a school library. 

Our State Teachers Association holds its next meeting at New Haven on the 
second Tuesday and Wednesday of May next. A grand turn-out of teachers is 
anticipated. 

Attendance in the schooh of Waterbury Center District for the year ending 

Nov. 4, 1853. 

First quarter, entire number of different scholars, 696 

Second " " " " " ®^3 

Third " " " " ** "^^^ 

Fourth " •* " " •' ^^2 

Total number of different scholars during the year, 1341 
Number of teachers; thirteen for the first three 
quarters, and fourteen for the last. 

The teachers of the city of New Haven have organized an association fo, 
mutual improvement. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The School Hymn Book : for Normal, High and Grammar Schools. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This is a judicious and choice selection of hymns, adapted, to be used in 
the schools for which it was designed. It is published in excellent style and 
is sold at a moderate price. 

Gleanings from the Poets : for Home and School. Selected by the Author of 
the " Theory of Teaching," &c. Boston : Published by Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. 1854. 

An excellent selection, which might be used to^ood advantage as a Text- 
Book for reading in Academies and High Schools. 

Meteorology and Astronomy, Third Course of Dr. Lardner's Hand-Books of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, with thirty-seven plates and upward of 
two hundred illustrations on wood. Pp. 768. Philadelphia : Blanchard 
& Lea. 1854. 

A volume which no teacher of Astronomy can afford to dispense with. It 
exhibits in a very attractive form the present state of this science, which has 
quite outgrown most of the elementary treatises on it. 

Elements of Meteorology: with questions for examination, designed for 
Schools and Academies. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, &c., in Trinity College, Hartford. New York: Published by Pratt, 
Woodford & Co. 

A model school-book on a very interesting subject. It is written in a very 
pleasing and lucid style, and although logical and concise enough for the 
school-room, it is a book which is calculated to afford pleasure as well as 
instruction to the general reader. We should be pleased to see this work 
extensively introduced into our schools. 

Monteith*8 Youth's Manual of Geogrfiphy, just published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, has been received. The maps are clear and ^distinct, and 
the text is unincumbered with useless matter. 

The Massachusetts Teacher , Boston, The Ohio Journal of Education j Colum- 
bus, Ohio, The New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Lancaster, Penn., have been received. We rejoice in their increasing 
prosperity and usefulness, and thank them for their friendly greetings. We 
hope they will have many subscribers in Connecticut. Terms, $11.00 each. 

School Papers. The Penn. Journal is out against them, and what the editor 
of that paper says deserves consideration. We are not prepared to condemn 
them. We have received several with which we were pleased. The " In- 
centive," from the famous Union School at Circleville, Ohio, the " Souvenir," 
from the High School in Waterbury, Conn., the "Experiment," from the City 
High School in Middletown, Conn., the "Bud of Genius," from the New 
Britain High School, and the one from Litchfield Academy, are all highly 
creditable to their editors and contributors. 
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Vol. L HARTFORD, APRIL, 1854. No, 4. 

TAXATION FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY HON. ALFBBD HAXL, OF POBTLAND. 

* 

No. L 

" Every child, aa it was born into the world, was lifted from the earth by the 
genius of the country, and, in the statutes of the land, received as its birth- 
right a pledge of the public care for its morals and its mind." 

JSancrofft Hist. -U. S., vol. 1, p. 459. 

Our splendid school-fund was never designed to be used, or rather 
abused, by property holders, as a plea in bar against taxation for 
support of schools. To exempt from taxation ! Why, to whom but 
to children, to whose use and benefit but to the use and benefit of 
the children of the state, is that fund by the constitution and by law 
solemnly pledged? Parents may, indeed, as such, receive help there- 
by, but not as property holders, not as tax payers. To exempt the 
property of the state is, and has been, a miserable perversion of the 
very end and aim of every design of the school-fund. Previous to its 
establishment every acre of land and every dollar of the grand list 
constituted a school-fund. The first laws of the colony established 
schools, and provided a tax for their support under heavy penalties 
upon the towns. What better fund could be provided ? Here was a 
'^pledge of the public care'' of our founders over the <^ minds and 

Vol. IX., No. 4. 8 
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morals of children." To secure their noble ends, adequate means 
were provided by a recourse to an adequate fund, — a fund, the meas« 
ure of whose income was the want to ^e met. Why not now pay 
the requisite amount, using the income of our school-fund so far as 
it does go, but pay the needful sum. Let the towns perform their 
functions as of old, and the citizens in town-meeting assembled be 
the judges of their own wants. Would they now be too poor in 
property or too feeble in spirit, too mean to support schools by /ax, 
when the income of the fund is added f Should this added income 
excuse from former just and righteous duties, to the performance of 
which the people of towns are no less incited than were our forefa- 
thers ? In this day the history of the past, the privileges of the 
present, and the security of the future, call as loudly as ever on the 
generation that now is, to guard well the pillars of virtue and intel- 
ligence which sustain the fabric under which we live. Are the 
present generation, I ask, less able than the generation of their 
grandfathers ? But the school-fund now is made by law to yield a 
bounty on ignorance : it makes ignorance according to law consistent 
with the provisions of law. Its effect is to limit by law the means 
of educating to the small pittance of school-fund dividends. There 
is no law, as formerly, to establish schools cost what they might, 
leaving that to the proper tribunal, the tax-payers themselves. 

Yes : the school-fund of Connecticut, since 1798, and particularly 
since the fatal enactment of 1821, has indeed spread its blessed man- 
tle over the poor children, and shut out the light of education. But 
for that fund — I should say the perversion of that fund — the stanch 
laws formerly in beneficent operation, enacted by the founders of 
colleges, the founders of churches, the founders of schools, would 
still be as the sun in the heavens, to enlighten and guide the minds 
of our children, the children of the state. 

The state of Connecticut has, by devolving all special care of 
schools upon school societies, upon corporations without souls, robbed 
its towns, as such, of its dearest and best rights. Its citizens are 
thus effectually deprived of a high privilege and restrained from the 
performance of a most commanding duty. Republicans as they are, 
they, as citizens of towns, can not see to it to guard their republican 
institutions against the overshadowing blight and curse of ignorance. 
Independent sovereigns as they are, or proudly claim to be, they yet 
wield a vain sceptre ; they have no power over their greatest enemy 
The brightest jewel in their diadem has been stolen away from them. 
Towns have no power over education : cities have no rules to lay 
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down; their meetings of mayor, aldermen and common council 
have no regulations to make, can enterttiin no petitions, can grant no 
funds toward educational purposes. They may lay out streets, reg- 
ulate sidewalks, make gutters and sewers, and take account of the 
expenses therefor, but they can do nothing for schools. Shame on our 
state! that its citizens quietly submit to such gross injustice. They 
quietly allow ecclesiastical societies to pretend to perform duties which 
towns only, as such, can perform. These ecclesiastical societies, as 
such, in their day were well enough, but when constituted into school 
societies, as inl798, they became worse than useless, and have from that 
day been each and all worse than that body of death from which the holy 
Paul desired deliverance. As they now exist, those school societies are 
the debris of a past age, unfit to claim affinity to any organized bodies 
under heaven. Why not establish j^at/^er societies or highway societies 
or lamp societies, and by so doing relieve town meetings and city meet- 
ings of all their duties, and rob them of all their remaining powers ? 
Do so at once, we beg of the powers that are, or else we demand the 
restoration of that, the most precious of all others, of which we have 
been deprived : give back our former right to educate. Give us a 
law restoring again to the people in town meeting assembled their 
own legitimate power, their own peculiar town duty and ohligation^ 
to set up schools at town charge according to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may vote to adopt, and in such number and of such 
grade as they may vote to be taxed for. Where are our public men? 
Where are the men who claim to be the guardians of the people's 
rights ? Where is that vigilance, eternal and sleepless, worthy of 
freemen ; Such a lawjs right and just. It is necessary, and is de- 
manded now, and will not and must not be denied to a people like 
the people of Connecticut. 
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In a little spot of ground well mellowed and enriched, a house- 
holder sets the tender plant of a forest tree. With the greatest care 
he separates and adjusts its thread-like roots, and covers them with 
finely pulverized earth. He secures the plant in a perfectly upyght 
position, waters it from time to time, and shields it from all possible 
harm from Nature's elements or the wanton attack of beast or man. 
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Under this Idndlj treatment it at once b^ins to grow and thriTe; it 
poshes its roots downward and lifls its U^ upward, whOe nrakitades 
of vigoroQS shoots start forth around its tender tnmk. Still its owner 
attends it with watchful care, pruning the too thrifkj branch, stimula- 
ting the deficient, and eyer maintaining a mellow and fertile soil ajwut 
its roots. In a few jears the result of tins timelj and appropriate 
care bestowed upon its earlj jouth is exhibited in the deyelopment 
of a perfectly symmetrical and beautiful tree. The fleeting years add 
increasing beauty and strength, till now, at length, '^when a hundred 
years have fled," there towers up before the admiring beholder a 
tree of perfect form and proportion, whose lofty top surpasses the 
arrow's flight, and whose sturdy branches defy the winds and storms 
that assail it. It has become an object which powerfully attracts 
the notice of the passer by, and holds him enchained, as it were by 
a spell, with its vision of beauty and grandeur. 

Let us apply this now, as an illustration, to the education of the 
mind — ^that plant of immortal growth. If this be placed in fayorable 
circumstances ; if a proper direction be given to its first efforts; if it 
be supplied with appropriate nourishment which shall duly stimulate 
and strengthen all its powers, while assiduous care is used to guard 
against every cause which may urge to excess, or too much retard 
its growth ; and if this care be faithfully and unremittingly applied, 
particularly during the years of its early development, with a zeal at 
all proportioned to the attainable results, what language can ade- 
quately describe the glorious beauty, the peerless dignity and excel- 
lence, with which it shall be invested by an education so conducted. 

A thorough education! Who that reflects upon the depth of 
meaning contained in these words, that has but a faint glimpse even 
of the glorious vision which they embody, does not long in his inmost 
soul to realize for himself the results of a true education, and is not 
willing to make any sacrifice to secure so priceless- a blessing. 

How great the honor to be engaged in the work of directing and 
training a principle of such powers and capacity as the ever unfold- 
ing, ever growing mind; for from what labor bestowed on any con- 
ceivable object of human ambition, hope or desire, can results so splen- 
did, and influences so controlling and far-reaching, be wrought out? 
Let the teacher, then, be greatly stimulated to more earnest and per- 
severing labor in his work, from a full conviction of its superior ex- 
cellence and dignity both as to its motives and its end, and with the 
never failing hope that ^^in due time he shall reap, if he faint not." 

£• L« £[• 
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TO PARENTS. 



The success of a scholar in accomplishing the ohjects for whiph 
he attends school is very largely affected hj the influences exerted 
upon him bj his parents at home. This is too obviously true to need 
illustration, and yet, could parents see daily the illustrations of it 
which teachers are obliged to see, and not unfrequently to mourn 
over, we are sure they would be impressed by them, and have a truer 
appreciation of the relation they sustain to their children's success at 
school. We feel deeply interested in this matter, as co-workers with 
parents in the education of their children, and therefore respectfully 
but earnestly, invite their attention to the following paragraphs : 

1. Take pains to impress on your child the value of his school 
privileges. Do this not so much directly, as by manifesting a warm 
interest in his studies and school exercises. Talk with him of his 
industry, of his deportment, and his lessons. Let him see you at 
school, observing his habits, listening to his recitations, and conferring 
with his teachers. At any rate, let him have daily evidence at home 
of the deep, affectionate anxiety with which you regard his discharge 
of his school duties. 

2. See that he is regular and punctual in his attendance: this is 
of vital importance. Would that all parents appreciated the evils 
arising from one absence or one tardiness in a school. 

3. See that he has suitable books to enable him to prepare his 
lessons with his olasses. 

4. Give him no encouragement or help in avoiding difficult lessons 
or exercises. Rather encourage and stimulate him bravely to en- 
counter and overcome every difficulty, and grow strong by the effort 
he makes. 

5. Let him see that you sympathize with his teachers, and seek to 
cooperate with them in carrying out their plans for his improvement 
Is a report sent home for your examination? interest yourself in it. 
Is a weekly card of approbation offered to those scholars whose in- 
dustry and fidelity may be such as merit it? encourage him to strive 
to obtain it 

When we think of the greatness and importance of the work of 
education, and of the infinite consequences depending on its right 
performance, we feel like asking de'spondingly, "Who, teacher or 
parent, is sufficient for these things?" But let there be a hearty, in- 
telligent sympathy and cooperation with each other, on the part of 
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faithful, devoted teachers and the parents of their pupils, and a lively 
interest and real progress in their school duties maj be look.ed for in 
the children. E. A. L. 

(Stamford Advocate, Jan. 31, 1854.) 



VACATIONS. 

Messrs. Editors : — ^The subject of vacations is now before the 
public mind, and it appears desirable that it should be thoroughly 
examined into, that the discussions may be followed by some practi- 
cal results. 

I am prepared in the main to subscribe to the views already ad- 
vanced by your correspondent F. B. P., and especially to the truth- 
ful and graphic description he has given in his second article, of the 
wearing down of the physical powers of the faithful teacher, as the 
days and weeks of the school-term pass away. I doubt not scores 
and hundreds of toiling, devoted teachers through the state, as they 
read that paragraph, felt a throb of sympathy with the writer, and 
almost imagined that he was there sketching their own personal his- 
tory. His previous paragraph upon the teacher's sympathies with 
his pupils, and his labors with and for them, both in and out of the 
school-room, is no less impressive and truthful. 

But from the sentiments advanced in the first two paragraphs of 
his article I must beg leave to differ seriously and decidedly. He 
says, '^ Children properly taught, and oflen if improperly taught, do 
not need them," (vacations.) I would say, that children, tf properly 
taught, imperatively need them, and need them scarcely less than 
the faithful teacher needs them. Some may suppose that this point 
has not much practical bearing upon the main topic before us. But 
I shall attempt to show briefiy to the contrary, and to show that it is 
highly important that it be set right at the beginning. 

It is important in order that parents may have more just views of 
this subject than many of them have at the present time. The laws 
that regulate and govern youthful feelings and youthful minds are 
but little reflected upon, and still less understood by the great major- 
ity even of teachers, and mucl\ less by parents. Those parents who 
have but a limited amount of mental cultivation, and not \erj ex- 
tended views of subjects in general, can not be expected to under- 
stand these laws, or to have correct views upon them, unless they re- 
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ceive those views from men whose whole business is to deal with 
children, and who have themselves cultivation and power of reflec- 
tion sufficient to qualify them to draw correct conclusions. 

We need not go back to the dark ages to find men who were pos- 
sessed of sufficient ignorance and stupidity, to urge and claim it as 
a right, that teachers should spend as manj hours with their pupils in 
the school-room as the most diligent farmer expends in toil ; and #e 
need not go many miles abroad to find those who will advocate the 
practice of having six full school-dajs in a week, for fear a teacher 
will not earn his monej. Others have absolutely objected to having' 
a teacher come into the district that would ever be caught with a 
book in his hand, attempting to add a single idea to his own stock of 
knowledge; urging that it was his duty, as he journeyed from house 
to house to obtain a night's lodging, to devote his evenings, if not to 
spelling-schools and the like at the school-house, at least to the chil- 
dren where he was boarding, and to conversation with the family — ^if 
fistening by the hour to gossip and slander upon the families in the 
neighborhood, from the female portion of the circle, or to unreason- 
able and unheard-of ^ams from the head of the family, could be 
called conversation. (I speak not unadvisedly, for I draw directly 
from six years' experience in teaching Connecticut district schools 
and boarding round.) And many teachers who now have occasion 
to engage by the year, meet with those who insist upon the greatest 
number of weeks to be included in the school year that can possibly 
be screwed from the teacher, on the plea that he is paid by the year, 
and owes all his labor and time to the children he is employed to 
teach. 

These days of darkness and barbarism have not yet all passed 
from our state ; and this is why I regret to see such a sentiment cir- 
culated in our Journal, as that to which I have objected. While 
selfishness reigns supreme as it now does in the human heart, many 
of those parents in the less privileged walks of life will not let go 
their hold upon such crude and ill-founded notions in regard to edu- 
cation, as those to which I have referred, until a fiood of light has 
been poured in upon their minds, making it clear as the noon-day to 
them, that all such extravagant and barbarous regulations in the man- 
agement of schools are no less an imposition upon the mind and body 
of their children, and upon all their best interests, both for time and 
eternity, than they are a crushing incubus upon the health and ener- 
gies and very lives of teachers, provided those teachers are such as ' 
deserve the name. 
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It follows from the above, that it is important that teachers should 
have just views upon the point as to whether children need a vaca- 
tion or not, or rather that thej should clearly understand all the ex- 
isting reasons why they need vacations as well as teachers — provided 
such reasons do exist — ^in order that thej may be prepared, as thej 
circulate among the parents of their several districts, to shed upon 
their minds the light of which we have spoken, and thus help to dis- 
perse the clouds of darkness and ignorance, that still rest with all the 
gloom of night upon some of the less favored portions of our state, 
notwithstanding some of those who occupy the centres of intellectual 
light and knowledge among us may be ignorant of the extent and 
depth of that darkness, or even of its very existence. 

And this light must be shed to a great extent by teachers, or not 
at all, and by them in person ; for those who need it most among 
parents are the very ones who seldom read educational journals, and 
scarcely the most common newspapers. 

Teachers, then, must remedy this evil, lij setting their faces as a 
flint against making any engagements to teach — ^no matter what 
amount of remuneration may be offered — a greater proportion of the 
time than the good of themselves and of the children will allow. 

And while they do this they must be prepared to give a good and 
sufficient reason for their views on this subject, such as will satisfy 
and convince those by whom they are employed, that they are seek- 
ing the highest and permanent improvement of the children commit- 
ted to their charge. 

Lastly, they must be prepared to instill into the minds of the 
rising generation such views of their own physical and intellectual 
nature as wiU lead them to entertain more correct views upon the 
subject we have been considering, than have most of their parents 
who have gone before them. 

I intended, when I seated myself to pen this article, to have dis- 
cussed the point as to whether children need a vacation or not; but 
finding some preliminaries necessary, and having considerable that I 
deem important to say upon thB main topic, I have, toward the close 
of my remarks, anticipated a little, for the sake of finishing up minor 
points, and leaving the main question unbroached for discussion in 
the next number of this JoumaL G. B. D. 

SouTHiNQTOK, Feb. 11, 1854. 
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SUNBEAMS FOR A SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

Is tardiness the cloud under which you grope along so despairingly 
morning after morning? Do the children come lagging in, five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes after nine? Have you been forged to the conclu- 
sion that your labors in this direction are fruitless? Let me tell you 
what I saw just before school-time one bright morning not long ago. 

The coasting on the hill was what the boys all declare to be "glo- 
rious," and at the foot of the long, smooth course was a little boy 
with a tin pail, going on an errand, accompanied by Frank. Just 
here Charley met them. "Where are you going?" "Mother sent 
me up to Mr. Smith's, and I've got my sled : I shall have a grand 
ride down the hill." "Well, you'll be tardy — ^there's the bell now;" 
and Charley started. The errand boy turned to go on ; Frank hesi- 
tated. "Come along Frank; let's hurry and get to the top." "I 
don't want to be tardy," said Frank, slowly; " Oh come along; never 
mind for once." Frank looked wistfully up the long white path, de- 
bating the question. " How the sled would fly down there. But 
there's the teacher ; she does wish to have us there early ; and I 
suppose I ought to go. I will,*' Frank's eyes grew brighter; he 
had decided. "No, I can't; I am going to school; wait Charley." 

May be you, teacher, saw no unusual light that morning; but there 
was a shining on Frank's face that ouffht to have been a sunbeam to 
you. 

Are cloudy, stormy days one dull, vapory mass of absences, fail- 
ures, broken classes, and half-learned lessons? Do the parents in 
your district seem utterly indifferent whether their children are at 
school or not, unless the sun shines in unclouded splendor? You 
have not forgotten the morning it snowed so. You went to the 
school-room window, and hopelessly thought of the vacant seats, the 
almost worthless to-morrow, when neither Susan or Mary or Henry 
or John would "know where the lesson is," because, forsooth, "I 
wasn't here%yesterday." I wish that while you stood there you could 
have seen a little hand-sled with one very little girl wrapped up and 
tucked on it, while before it, trampling down the deep snow and 
breasting the wind, was her tall, strong father, carefully drawing 
after him the tiny, precious burden : your heart would have rejoiced. 
Even if she were going to some other school-room than yours, you 
would have felt as I did, that there was the concentrated light of one 
warm ray on that little sled. 

Another beam shone out that morning, that might have done you 
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good. It came in the shape of a sleigh, freighted with four chil 
dren — small children. The horse was no other than good honest 
Patrick, who, assisted by Alfred pushing behind, thus conveyed the 
young people safely to the school-house gate, and then, carefully lift- 
ing little Martha, the youngest of them, in his arms, set her little feet 
on the floor she had been so determined to reach. 

Perhaps you are right in feeling that few sunbeams lighten your 
path. But open wide your eyes to see, and your heart to be warmed 
by every wandering ray that does fall near you. Be more faithful, 
more hopeful, 

<* For behind the cloud is the sun still shining." 

J.A.B. 



THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

In our last number we urged the use of the Bible in our schools 
as the only way to secure among the young an effective style of 
reading the Scriptures, and as an indispensable aid to the teacher in 
the efficient moral training of his school. 

But would it be right to retain the Bible in a public school, if there 
should be conscientious scruples against its use? And how far should 
the use of the Bible be insisted upon ? These questions are likely 
to be forced upon our attention yet more than they have been, and 
upon a truly wise and Christian settlement of them may depend the 
future success of our schools. 

Two very different questions regarding the use of the Bible may 
arise, which would demand as different answers. 

Infidelity may demand the utter exclusion of the Bible, and sec- 
tarianism may insist upon some particular version of it. The first 
case is a question of Bible and no Bible ; the second respects only 
the version to be used. 

The first of these two propositions is easily disposed of. The 
right and the policy of maintaining the use of the Bible in opposition 
to any such demand, is both clear and imperative. The Bible has 
always been in our public schools; indeed, those schools had, as one 
of their fundamental aims, to teach ^ the youth how to read under- 
standingly " the laws of the commonwealth and the good word of 
God." Both in Massachusetts and Connecticut it was the leading 
motive for establishing schools, that through God*s blessing on this 
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institution, ^all their children and apprentices may attain at least so 
much as to be able dulj to read the Scriptures and other good and 
profitable books." And, as if to be still more definite in regard to 
this design, these schools were established to counteract the ''chief 
project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge 
of the Scriptures." 

Such was the leading design of the founders of the public schools, 
both in Massachusetts and Connecticut. These schools led to the 
establishment of public schools wherever thej now exist in our 
countiy ; and as far as the popular voice is concerned, no change has 
been made or suggested. True, other studies have been introduced, 
as the schools met the conditions on which thej were established, 
and could very well accomplish more than this simple aim embraced; 
but it is worthy of record, that no other aim was allowed to super- 
sede or exclude this. It is true that the generation of native citi- 
zens of these two states — grown to manhood in the middle of the 
last century — had learned to read " the Scriptures and other good 
books" with a uniformity never befoi:e attained by any generation of 
men in any country ; and it is also true that the general intelligence, 
growing out of so universal an ability to read, is the true key to 
whatever triumphs, whether in religion, in politics or in social life, 
that generation accomplished. 

If, indeed, in additibn to the intelligent reading of the Scriptures, 
our public schools can ciury forward our scholars over a wide range 
of important studies, we rejoice that they can do so much more than, 
in their origin, they were expected to accomplish. But we. should 
deprecate such a change in the policy of our schools, as would most 
effectually exclude the most essential aim of their earliest establish** 
ment. 

Still, these schools are under the ultimate control of the people* 
Should the people, in the way of legitimate authority, vote the Bible 
out of school, those of us who could not endure the exclusion womld 
be obliged to make other provision for educating our children. We 
should look upon so revolutionary a move as harmful every way, 
and should exert ourselves to the utmost to restore our school policy 
to that noble standard, under which it has proved itself to be the 
true nursery of true men and noble women, and the most uniform 
and powerful defender of the rights — civil and religious — of the age. 

If it be insisted by the opponents to the use of the Bible, that they 
can not in conscience read it or have their children read it, we are 
ready to reply, we dare not in canecience vote to exclude from our 
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system of public instruction that word which was furnished as the 
enlightener and purifier of the human conscience, and to whose in- 
fluence these schools owe their existence. We should earnestly 
contend that in settling this question, one man's conscience has equal 
liberty with that of his neighbor. To the decision of the majority, 
the minority must either submit or withdraw from the benefits or 
mischiefs of the schools. We see no other practicable or just meth- 
od of settling this question, and we only plead that the day may 
never come, when any generation of voters in New England shall 
lay so sacrilegious a hand on o.ur public schools as to exclude from 
them the reading of the word of Grod. Exclude for one section 
of our country anti-slavery if you choose, but leave us New Tes- 
tament benevolence and good-will and anti-oppression. Exclude 
temperance lectures if you must and wish to, but leave us gospel 
sympathies and self-sacrifices and Samaritanism. Exclude all mag- 
isterial theorizing and speculation, all sectarian illustrations and ex- 
poundings of Scripture, all praying services and all cant ; but leave 
in these fountains of rising power the simple revelation of God to 
his children — ^the sublime gift of heaven to earth. 

But another question is started, and possibly the answer to this 
may j^elieve, to some extent, the dangers arising from agitating the 
first. The Catholic asks to be excused, not from reading the Bible, 
but from using the Protestant version of the* Scriptures. We feel 
that such a claim deserves serious consideration at the hands of Prot- 
estants, and should be met with a spirit of concession and compro- 
mise. While, both as a teacher and as a minister, I would insist on 
retaining the Bible in school, as neither could I demand that the 
Catholic be required to read from the Protestant- version. 

Nor is it necessary that any such demand be urged. If the Cath- 
olics allow the reading of their own Bible, it is enough for all the 
designs of Scripture reading in our schools. But will not confusion 
anse from an attempt to use two versions of the Scriptures in the 
same school? We answer none, comparative at all to the mischief 
attendant upon their exclusion. 

In a school entirely Catholic, the Catholic version should be used. 
This is now done by the unanimous consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion — every one of them Protestants — ^in the city of Waterbury, and 
probably would be allowed elsewhere in Connecticut. 

If the majority of the members of any school are Catholic, I should 
assign the reading lessons from their version, and only require the 
Protestant children to read the corresponding passage in their ver- 
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sion. In selecting a reading lesson for such a mixed school, I should 
of course choose those passages in which the distinctive tenets of 
neither the Catholics nor Protestants, as ecclesiastical systems, are 
distinguished. And there is enough left, after such rejection, for the 
use of any school, and much more than any one set of scholars will 
find time to read. ' 

It may not be an unimportant lesson for Protestants to learn how 
far these two versions agree. From their great similarity, lessons 
of selected verses may be read daily from the two versions for a 
year, and the existence of two versions could not be suspected by 
even an intelligent hearer. 

A good book of Scripture lessons, embracing nearly everything 
essential to the full development of the Christian scheme, could be 
compiled from the Catholic Scriptures, and the language of the selec- 
tions would as often excel that of the Protestant version, as prove 
inferior to it. It is no insignificant lesson for both Protestant and 
Catholic children to learn, that the errors of Romanism lie more in 
the practices of its hierarchy, than in the accredited Scriptures con- 
taining its faith. We might not be willing to admit the Fathers into 
the schools, but of the Catholic Scriptures we need have no such 
dread. Though a Protestant, I am free to confess, that the most 
hopeful thing we can do for the Catholics who have come among us, 
is to teach them to read, and at the same time inspire them with love 
for their own Scriptures and with reverence for theiy teachings. 

We have thus set forth what we suppose to be the true policy for 
us to pursue, in relation to the use of the Bible in our schools. We 
should strenuously maintain its use hereafter as heretofore. We 
would reject every compromise which directly or virtually excludes 
it. But at the same time we would extend to every Catholic child 
that wishes it, the privilege of reading from the version approved by 
his own church; and in a mixed school, we would limit the readinsr 
to those selections in which the two versions substantially agree, if 
this be required. 

The paper promised in our last number must, for want of space, 
be reserved for some future occasion. H. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

FBOM REPORT ON CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHLA, FOR 1853. 

The government of the students has been lodged by the Board of 
Control with the High School Committee, who have the power, in the 
last resort, of final dismission, including of course all minor and sub- 
ordinate acts of discipline. The High School Committee, reserving 
to themselves the right of final dismission, have committed the ordin- 
ary routine of discipline to the hands of the Principal and Professors, 
subject to a code of rules adopted April 8th, 1851. ^ 

These rules are as follows : 

1. Breaches of discipline* shall be divided into ordinary and special. 
Under the first of these heads, is to be included everything which hin- 
ders the progress of study, and which might be avoided by a due de- 
gree of attention on the part of the student, but which does not imply, 
on his part, a direct purpose to create disorder. Under the second 
head, is to be included every kind of intentional disorder. 

2. The particular acts which are to be embraced under the class of 
ordinary offenses, shall be defined by the Faculty, and made known 
officially to the students, from time to time, as the exigencies of the 
school may require. 

3. For each of these ordinary ofienses, there shall be, in the first 
instance, a demerit mark of 1. If the offense is committed after a 
special warning by the Professor, it shall be so recorded, and there 
shall be a demerit mark of 2, and an additional demerit for every ad- 
ditional warning. Also, on registering marks for misconduct, the 
Professor shall notice whether the same offense has been committed 
on previous days, and shall increase the demerit mark by one for 
every repetition of the same offense. Provided, however, that the 
mark for ordinary offenses shall not in any case be increased by rep- 
etition, or otherwise, beyond 5. 

4. The demerit for absence and lateness, unless excused by the 
Principal, shall be as follows : Five minutes late, 1 ; ten minutes, 2 ; 
fifteen minutes, 3 ; absent the whole hour, 5. For leave to go into 
the yard, there shall be a uniform demerit of 1, unless a dispensation 
has been granted by the Principal. 

5. Each Professor, daily, before leaving school, shall register, in 
the books kept for the purpose, the marks for misconduct which he 
has made during the day, and the Principal shall see that these marks 
are read the next morning in the hearing of the several classes. 
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6. In regard to the second class of offenses, that is, disorder com- 
mitted purposely to interrupt the progress of instruction, or otherwise 
specially aggravated, the Professor shall register the fact, but leave 
the amount of demerit to be determined by the Faculty, at their next 
stated meeting, and after a hearing of the case. The Professor shall, 
in each case, notify the student of the charge thus specially registered 
against him ; and every student thus specially registered, shall be re- 
quired to appear at the next stated meeting of the Faculty, to answer 
for his offense. 

7. The stated meeting of the Faculty shall be every Friday, at 2^ 
P.M. 

8. When the number of a student's demerit marks, during any 
three successive months of the same tehn, amounts to fifty, it shall 
be the duty of the Principal to suspend him until the next stated 
meeting of the Faculty. If, then, the student and his parent or 
guardian appear, and give such assurances in regard to the future, as 
to lead the Professors to believe that there will be a decided reform, 
they may, at their discretion, re-admit him on trial, or continue his 
suspension from week to week, until the next stated meeting of the 
High School Committee. 

9. When a student, thus re-admitted on trial, shall again, within the 
next three months, accumulate demerit marks to the number of fifty, 
Jiie shall be suspended by the Principal for the period of one month, 
at the end of which time, the Faculty may, at their discretion, re- 
admit him a second time on trial, or continue his suspension as before. 

10. Every case of continued suspension under the foregoing rules, 
shall be reported to the High School Committee at their next stated 
meeting. 

11. When a student, on his second, or any subsequent trial, shall 
again, within three months, accumulate demerit marks to the number 
of fifty, he shall be suspended by the Principal indefinitely, and the 
case reported to the High School Committee at their next stated 
meeting. 

12. For any one gross offense, which in their opinion seems to re- 
quire it, a student may be suspended by the Faculty, for a period not 
exceeding one month, and by the Principal, until the next stated 
meeting of the Faculty. 

13. All suspensions, whether by the Principal or the Faculty, shall 
be recorded on the minutes. 

14. The Faculty may, at any time, and during any stage in the 
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process of discipline, recommend a student to the High School Com- 
mittee for final dismission. 

15. All students under suspension, may be permitted to attend the 
examinations for promotion, at the end of the term, and in case of 
their not doing so, thej shall be put back into the next class, without 
examination. 

16. When any class, or any student, has behaved throughout the 
week with marked propriety, the Faculty may, by vote, and at their 
discretion, remit a certain number of the demerit marks of that class 
or student ; such remission not to operate to the canceling of future 
marks, or of marks given for special and intentional disorder. 

17. No student shall be advanced with his class, at the end of the 
term, who shall have a term average of less than 50 for 6. and H., 
55 for E. and F., and 60 for B. C. and X>. 

18. No student shall be recommended to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, who shall have a final average of less than 60. 

19. A student may be promoted to a higher class, at any time, by 
a vote of the Faculty, if, in their opinion, his age and his general at- 
tainments are such as to make it expedient ; provided that he be re- 
quired, at the end of the term, to stand an examination upon the 
studies of both classes. 

20. Every case of copying, or unfairness of any kind, at the written 
examination, shall be referred to the Faculty, and if, in their opinioni 
the fact be established, the student shall receive in that study in 
which the unfairness occurred. 

In carrying out these rules, the following routine is ordinarily ob- 
served : A monthly report is sent to each parent, by which he is kept 
regularly advised of his son's conduct and standing in his class. Fa- 
rents, however, are often extremely careless in regard to these reports, 
signing them as a matter of form, without paying any attention to 
their contents. Hence, students in the younger classes often run up 
a large account of demerit marks through the mere thoughtlessness 
of youth, and so become liable to serious discipline, before the parent 
is at all aware of it. 

When this is found to be the case, it is customary to send the pa- 
rent a notice like the following : 

HiOH School, 185 

Sir :— 

Your Son, ' 

has already accumulated such a number of demerit marks that he is in danger 
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of being suspended, under Number VIII. of the printed rules, a copy of whieh 
is inclosed. 

As this notice is the first step in a course of discipline^ which may end in hi« 
being dismissed from the School, and as it is important that you should under« 
stand clearly the state of the case, and the steps necessary to prevent such a 
result, an immediate personal interview at the School is requested. The neces- 
sary explanations can not be obtained except at the School, and during School 
hours, when all the Professors are present. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN S. HART, Principal. 

At tlie interview which follows this notice, the record of demerit 
marks is shown to the parent, and the nature of the disorders 
particularly made known. The parent's attention is drawn to the 
importance of resisting the beginnings of evil, by correcting trans- 
gressions as they occur, day by day, instead of leaving them to accu- 
mulate until the evil becomes so large as to be practically unmanage- 
able. To assist the parent in this matter, I undertake to furnish him 
with a daily report of his son's delinquencies. 

The sending of a daily report puts it into the power of the parent 
to keep his son constantly in check, and to accomplish the necessary 
change by uniform and steady pressure, rather than by a sudden and 
violent wrench. By this means, in the great majority of cases, not 
only is a suspension prevented, but a permanent change is effected in 
the habits of the student. 

In every case, also, of suspension, under the rules, the student while 
under probation, takes home a daily report in a form very similar to 
the one just quoted, so that the parent is kept constantly advised of 
his progress. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

SUGGESTIONS FBOM TEAGHEBS ON THE SUBJECT. 

School discipline means a great deal. It makes acquaintance 
with the thoughts, impulses, motives and aims, and, as they severally 
need, it gives them sympathy, encouragement, or restraint. It has 
very much to do, then, with laying the foundations of character and 
with building upon them. ^ 

In its nuldest and truest import, it has so much to do with educa- 
tion that it is almost its synonym. It is, therefore, of the highest 

9 
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importance that the views of teachers be definite and enlightened on 
this subject, and their practice judicious. 

The teacher is doing the greatest work that can be done in this 
world, whether he knows it or not. The results of his influence are 
of the highest importance, whether he be in earnest or indifferent. 
Negligence and devotion are equally fruitful in consequences. If 
his endeavors are to be successful, and his labors a blessing, he must 
have distinct and definite aims in the beginning. 

We should hardly commend the wisdom of a merchant, who should 
freight his ship with whatever commodities he chanced to find, give 
his sail to the winds and let them blow him whither they would. He 
would hardly reach port, but if he did, he might find that he had 
taken his '^ coals to Newcastle," or his sugar to Cuba. All random 
work is ruinous work. 

We should think it indispensable for the successful merchant, in 
the very beginning, distinctly to decide as to his destination ; then 
carefully to select every package in his cargo with reference to his 
destination; then to enter upon and prosecute his voyage with a con- 
stant regard to his destination. And if this is not distinctly appre- 
hended in his own mind in the very beginning, all his subsequent 
labor is wholly lost. 

So with the mechanic. J£ he wants an apparatus for measuring 
time, he makes a watch. If he wants a machine for passing a few 
thousand tuns of men and merchandise across a continent, he makes 
a locomotive and not a watch. In either case the cTid is definitely 
and clearly seen from the beginning. Every individual movement of 
the strong arm or delicate fingers in forging, fashioning and adjusting 
is made with reference to the end seen from the beginning. Suppose 
a skillful artisan, without any definite object in view, to be diligent 
in making all sorts of beautiful mechanical contrivances ; would he 
need to wonder at the final uselessness of his rubbish ? Then surely 
will the teacher who is expending so much energy without definite^ 
ness of purpose, fail to realize the highest and best results of his 
labor. No labor is more fruitless and foolish than aimless labor. 
It is as true of the teacher as of anybody else. Every recitation and 
every act of discipline should be made to have a bearing upon some 
important and definite object as the final result of the whole. And 
he who has no definite principles or ultimate objects in his discipline, 
or who has no well settled plan of government and influence, but 
rules and regulates at random, will find in the end that he has spent 
A great deal of strength for naught. 
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Entertaining these eonvictions, we have thought that a series 
of letters from different teachers, combining the results of their 
yarious experience, and furnishing a complete statement of their 
own systems of discipline, might be suggestive and helpful to aQ of 
us. We have received several communications of this character, 
for which we return our very sincere thanks : we hope to receive 
many more. We propose to continue to publish in the next one or 
two numbers, letters from teachers in charge of Primary and Inter- 
mediate schools ; next, those from teachers of Grammar schools ; and 
lastly those frpm High school teachers. We respectfully solicit 
communications from teachers of every grade, whether residing in 
the state or not, reserving, of course, the liberty of using the whole, 
or a part, or none at all of any letter, as shall seem best. 

Communications an this subject may be addressed to Mr. F. B. 
Perkins, publishing agent, Hartford. Among the letters in our hands 
is a very interesting and valuable one from a female teacher in Bir- 
mingham. We should be very happy to give it to our readers with- 
out delay, but as it is evidently a chapter of Grammar school life, 
we must reserve it for a later number. 

The following letters are from earnest and useful teachers. 

C. 

Mr. C. : — At your request I give you my views and methods of 
school discipline. I know of no way in which I can better do it 
than in giving the history of a school in which I was engaged for 
several months. For six months previous to my entrance into the 
school, it had been taught by a son of the Emerald Isle, one who 
could but very imperfectly speak our language, and withal profane 
and immoral. Such was my predecessor ; and in the description of 
him, you have nearly the true character of most of the other teach- 
ers who had taught there. 

The words of one who said, ^ As is the teacher so is the schooV 
were verified in this instance, for I found the pupils to be a fac-sim- 
ile of their former instructors in speech and manner. The school 
was proverbial for its disorder and profanity. The older scholars 
had always united and bound themselves by a promise never to 
report each other's conduct under any circumstances whatever, and 
had threatened the younger ones in such a manner that they dared 
not report anything even to their parents. 

Many of the pupils would absent themselves from school for two, 
three and four days in a week, as it seemed most convenient or 
pleasing to them, and when present their lessons were sadly neglected. 
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They would often leave school at the recess without permission, 
becatise of a difficult or unlearned lesson that was to be recited. 
During school hours the pupils were accustomed to whisper, talk and 
laugh whenever they felt so disposed. They had been punished so 
often and so cruelly that they felt that a whipping was no disgrace, 
and cared less for it, than most children would for a reproving w'ord., 

The first attempt toward organizing was to classify the scholars, 
and give each something to do. This was somewhat difficult, as 
there were nearly as many different kinds as there were different 
faces ; but new books were soon procured and placed in the hands of 
the scholars. Now came the time that tried the soul. Out of sixty 
pupils from the age of four to nineteen, not more than two or three 
had the least idea of what it was to study, and I think not over six 
could tell the boundaries of the state of Connecticut. The only 
remedy applied, which i^eemed to have in any considerable degree 
the desired effect, was repeated reviews, and continually questioning 
the scholars and presenting something new and interesting to their 
minds. This had also a great influence on their deportment in school ; 
for as they became interested in their studies, they had less time and 
inclination to engage in many of the foolish and idle habits to which 
children are addicted. As this interest increased they absented 
themselves from school less frequently. The evil of staying out of 
school was also remedied, in a great measure, by endeavoring to fill 
their minds with a desire for knowledge, which was sometimes done 
by comparing the character and condition of the ignorant and de- 
based with that of the intelligent and refined ; sometimes by showing 
them how much happier and more capable of doing good they would 
be; and a higher motive still, that they had minds which God had 
given them and commanded them to cultivate. 

Talking and laughing in school were immediately^ forbidden, but 
whispering was not, though the evil effects of it were repeatedly 
pointed out to them, and many were led to see and feel that it was 
wrong. The plan of having each one report himself or herself, 
(condemned by so many teachers,) was of great assistance to me. 
Yet it was only rendered so by continually laboring to inspire the 
pupil with a love for the truth and abhorrence of a lie, wKich they 
seemed to gain daily, and when I left the school there were sonie 
who held an untruth in such detestation that the temptation must 
indeed have been strong which would have led them to speak what 
was not strictly true. 

There was one thing which was a source of great anxiety and 
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trial. It was the habit which the pupils had of using unchaste and 
profane language. They had been so accustomed to making every ' 
wrong act a profound secret, that I was fearful of failing in any 
attempt to suppress or lessen the progress of this dreadful evil. 
Again I tried the reporting system, asking each one to report all 
improper language. At first only a very few were willing. I tried 
to show them the awful consequences of indulgence in such habits, 
and told them that all reports were to be given in a spirit of kind- 
ness, and with the desire to do good to each other. All seemed to 
be moved as by some unseen power, and signified their willingness. 
For several successive days much time was occupied in talking and 
remonstrating with the guilty ones. An appropriate passage of 
Scripture read and explained to them had the most powerful effect. 
Often did I leave the school-rocfhi almost in despair, yet with the 
feeling that I must persevere. Being convinced that corporal pun- 
ishment would be of no ^vail, I did not make use of it except in one 
or two instances where the habit was persisted in ; yet it was nearly 
three months before I used it at all. During that time I had suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon the minds of the pupils what a disgrace 
it would be to be thus punished. 

Though much more ifiight and ought to have been done than was 
done, yet the school was greatly changed. 

Respectfully yours, E. H. 

Mr. C: Sir: — ^At your request, I will endeavor to furnish you 
with as complete a statement of the course of discipline pursued in 
my school, as I can prepare. 

I have adopted but few rules, and in every instance insisted upon 
prompt and implicit obedience. I have endeavored to inculcate hab- 
its of truthfulness, diligence and conscientiousness, by making the 
principle of right the governing motive of the pupiF-s actions, and 
by repeatedly reminding them of their accountability to one infinite- 
ly greater than any earthly teacher. 

I have known of only one falsehood's having occurred since my 
connection with the school where I am now teaching, (a period of 
ten weeks.) Then the offender, repentant and mortified, was sta- 
tioned before the school, studies were suspended and attention re- 
quested. I then endeavored in as brief a manner as possible, to 
explain the enormity of the offense committed, and the punishment 
which must eventually follow if it were not repented of. My for- 
giveness and that of the school was then sued for and readily granted. 
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together with the promise that the guilty one should be again rein- 
stated in our favor and confidence. As a punishment for absence 
and tardiness, the delinquents have been detained thirty or forty-five 
minutes after school, unless I had received an excuse for such 
neglect from the parent. In order to secure diligence^ studies and 
recitations have been so arranged that each pupil shall constantly 
have something to do, and an appointed time in which to do it, and then 
if a scholar fails or gives indication that he is not well acquainted 
with his lessons, he is requested to remain after the others are excu- 
sed, until they are thoroughly committed and promptly recited. 
That the school-room may be kept perfectly quiet, scholars are never 
expected to speak, even in a whisper, within its walls. All are 
requested to study with closed lips, and when passing to and from 
recitation to form in regular order; and march on tiptoe. Permit 
me here to mention a little incident which occured a few days since, 
xather mortifying, it is true, to the teacher and offender at the time, 
but quite amusing to the spectators. It is this : I had noticed that 
in a few instances the injunction to "walk on tiptoe" had been dis- 
regarded, and in order to remedy the evil it was at last announced 
to the school that the next individual who should be detected walk- 
ing otherwise than as has been already indicated, should as the 
penalty forfeit a boot or shoe. The threat was carried into execu- 
tion, and the offending article placed in a conspicuous position as a 
warning to others. Just at that moment, oh ! shocking to tell ! the * 
door opened and several distinguished friends of education walked 
in. The boot was not, as the wicked brain of the teacher at first 
suggested, thrown into the stove or out of the window, but was 
quietly pushed down on the seat where it had been left, in order to 
make room for the visitors to sit, while the woe-begone ^face of jthe 
young Romeo plainly indicated that his heart was sighing for a bo9t 
upon that foot. I have penned the above actual circumstance, hoping 
that it may prove of benefit to those of my fellow-laborers who are 
so unfortunate as to be troubled with scholars who wear boots, and 
am happy to add that as far as my experience is concerned, the 
above-mentioned plan has succeeded admirably. For the few cases 
of whispering which have fallen under my notice, the same mode of 
punishment has been adopted that I have mentioned for other offen- 
ses, viz., detaining the guilty ones in their seats after the others have 
left for home. An excellent methdd for preserving cleanliness in the 
school-room, I have found to be, writing at the close of each half- 
day, on the blackboard over my, desk, the names of those who upon 
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examination were found to have bits of paper, dust, &c., scattered 
under their desks. 

This plan might not operate as successfully in schools of larger 
growth. By way of encouragement to those who are striving to do 
right, at the close of each week, those who have received no marks 
for absence, tardiness, misdemeanor, or imperfect recitations, receive 
a public expression of approbation in form of a printed card. It 
was once a custom of mine to deprive children of their recess for 
improper conduct, but every pupil is now required to pass out and 
remain in the yard during the fifteen minutes allowed for recess, 
then, when the signal is given, they are expected to form in a line,, 
in the yard, and march to their seats in the same manner as when 
passing from a recitation. £.y requiring all to pass out at recess, 
they are thuspermitted to breathe pure, fresh air (a privilege, indeed, 
which they should not be deprived of, at any time) and take a suffi- 
cient quantity of healthful exercise. Thus are they enabled to 
return to their studies with renewed strength and pleasure, and, 
without doubt, accomplish with greater ease, twice the amount of 
labor they would otherwise have done. Now is it not the duty, and 
should it not be the study of every true and devoted teacher to leave 
no means unemployed by which they may secure the temporal as 
well as spiritual health and happiness of those immortal ones who 
are placed in their care to educate for eternity ? 

S. A. C. 



TEACHERS' DANGERS 
No. I. A Reef. 



The mariner embarking on an untried sea, carefully examines 
his charts, desiring to avoid every danger. Whoever adds to the 
accuracy of the chart by noting reef, whirlpool or shoal, discovered 
by unfortunate experience or more agreeable observation, does so 
much for the good of his fellows. Accordingly every captain has 
his " log-book." The record of many voyages by many sailors is 
combined. The chart is formed and all have the benefit of each 
one's experience. 

If sailors find this a wise course, may not teachers ? Who, then, 
will help to- draw a teachers* chart ? For my part I propose to point 
out one of the reefs lying almost in our path. Our vessels are 
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eoDStantlj coming in contact with its jagged pcnntB; some pass 
lightlj over; others are obliged to repair serious damages, and not 
unfreqnently one becomes a complete wreck. I will name it — ^Law. 
In plain English it is Discipline by means of Penalties. 

The teacher who has most to fear from this reef is a descendant 
of the Puritans and inherits much of their nature. 

His own character is unspotted, and in eveiy action he aims to be 
gOYemed onlj by the highest principle of duty. This, also/ he 
expects all others to do, especially all who are put under his author- 
ity. Punctual to every appointment, he insists on the most perfect 
punctuality. Prompt himself, he despises hesitation ; generous, he 
abhors meanness; truthful, he classes eveiy equivocation with 
downright falsehood, perhaps even considers it worse ; self-denying, 
he regards every kind of self-indulgence as open sin ; a model of 
moral uprightness, he stands before his pupils to claim their obedi- 
ence and love as his right. His province is to teaeh duty, theirs to 
do it. Manifestly his is the easier part. But finding soon his pupils 
more ready to follow their own inclinations than his precepts — which 
are drawn from the Bible and which his conscience ever approves — 
he reasons in this wise : My pupils know what I tell them is right. 
They ought to do every known duty. They must, or suffer. He 
^^"will lay judgment to the line." Strict, stem, unbending justice^ 
not the true lodestone, has touched his compass, and it veers from 
the right course. He heads direct for the reef. 

Now comes up some violation of rule ; a penalty is adjudged : 
next some slight inadvertence, and the same method is resorted to : 
then a serious offense meets a more serious punishment ; every pec- 
cadillo is treated on the same plan. The standing of the pupil in 
such a school varies according to the amount of punishment or pen- 
alty he receives. The maximum is absolute perfection, or no pen- 
alty — that list is small; the minimum is only limited by ingenuity in 
devising penalties. 

There is nothing to incite the pupil ; no motive put in practice but 
fear ; all others preciched effect nothing ; the only wrong known is 
what brings punishment; the only right, whatever avoids it. The 
whole process hardens the young soul in evil. What would become 
of man if the Universal Ruler acted alone 9A justice dictates? 

The teacher will find trouble, but again he reasons — I told them 
beforehand the rule and the penalty; they have disobeyed; they 
ought to suffer ; they must, and learn. He has done justice and 
oonscience. is satisfied. Indeed, he can not conceive that he has 
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erred. Now he braces himself to meet the trials that thicken around 
him. He plants himself as a rock in the midst of the sea, and says 
to the waves of anger, and the long, deep swells of hatred that dash 
against him, Come on ; I am firm ; do your worst ; and manfully he 
buffets the billows which cover him with angry foam. 

But the solid granite is worn by the dropping water ; the rock 
whose foundation is not firm will be undermined. So the teacher 
governing by penalti|p alone will be wasted by the agitation himself 
has caused. Shattered nerves, aching head and a sinking heart will 
weigh down his spirits and wear out his strength, till he bows to let 
the waves roll over him, and confesses — Alas, I too am human, and 
to be human is to err. 

Teacher, how goes your school ? Smoothly, prosperously ? Then 
keep your helm steady. Rejoice not in your boasting ; yet you should 
rejoice. But if it is otherwise ; if you find troubles daily increas-- 
ing ; if you eat the bread of care ; if anxiety is shaping wrinkles 
on your own brow, and dislike shaping scowls on those of your 
pupils ; if you long for the day to end, then it is time to consult your 
chart. You may be steering by an imperfect compass ; you may be 
now among the breakers. If so, put the helm " hard down," lest you 
strike on the reef of Law. F. C. B. 



OUR STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next semi-annual meeting is to be held at New Haven, com- 
mencing at 2 o'clock, on the 9th of May, and closing on the evening 
of the following day. The board of directors have made arrange- 
ments for a good programme of exercises, which will be published in 
due time. It is fortunate that the meeting is to be held in New 
Haven while the legislature is in session there. We wish to make 
the acquaintance of our law-makers. We wish them to understand 
what we are doing and what we propose to do. The people of Con- 
necticut are beginning to demand some progressive legislation on the 
subject of education. The people are beginning to understand that 
there are defects in our system which legislation alone can remedy. 

Our Association is becoming a power in the state. If we are true 
to our course it will be an efiicient power for good; but if we would 
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accomplish anything we must act. I mean the friends of educational 
improvement, whether teachers or not. 

We must not wait for something '^to turn up," hut go and turn up 
something. We have onlj to agitate the suhject of educational im- 
provement, to disseminate information respecting it, in order to gain 
converts to it 

The meeting at New Haven will afford a rare opportunity to give 
the cause a new impulse. Fellow-teachers, slyJl not every school 
society in the state be represented on that occasion? 

Is there a teacher who thinks he can not afford the expense? If 
there is, we would assure that teacher that he is pursuing the wrong 
policy. Those teachers who have expended most liberally for this 
object will tell you that they have found it a good investment, in a 
pecuniary point of view, to say nothing of the higher considerations. 
We could name a teacher who has spent for the cause, within 
eight years, the sum of eight hundred dollars. That teacher began 
with the salary of $300, and now the people in the same place pay 
him $1500, rather than be deprived of his services. 

The presence of the ladies at such a meeting can. not be dispensed 
with. 

It is understood that they will be entertained gratuitously by the 
good people of New Haven, whose hospitality did so much to give 
success to the meeting of the American Institute at that place last 
August. If you have not seen the Webster School, a visit to that 
will pay you for the trouble of coming to New Haven, and all other 
advantages will be so much clear gain. Let the live teachers stir 
up the dead ones, and encourage them to attend at least one teach- 
ers' meeting, and let that one be the meeting at New Haven, on the 
9th and 10th of next May. 

We have received from an esteemed correspondent an intimation 
that Dr. Comstock claims to be the first inventor of the jet and ring 
experiment, mentioned in our January number. The words "first 
inventor" were our own, and an inadvertence. Dr. C. expressly 
disclaimed to us the discovery of the experiment, and, indeed, men- 
tioned to us that Prof. Olmsted had exhibited it ; which facts had 
escaped our memory at the time of the writing. We are glad to be 
corrected in this or any other error. 

Contributors to the Journal are requested to forward their articles 
to the Resident Editor, at New Britain. 
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WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 

IN CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. 

New Haven has long been famous as the seat of one of the most 
ancient and distinguished of our American colleges. For nearly a 
century and a half the classic shades of Yale have been her orna- 
ment and pride, and for many years she has had numerous private 
schools of the first class, furnishing rare facilities for education to 
such as possessed the means to pay high rates of tuition. 

But her public schools received but little attention : they were 
Buffered to languish in neglect. They were not graded, and were 
little if any superior to the poorest district schools. The Lancaste- 
rian school, under the charge of Mr. Lovell, constituted the only 
exception to this general description. 

But a new era has commenced in the public schools of New Ha- 
vei). She has undertaken in earnest the establishment of a model 
system of schools, and we believe she will succeed in the enterprise. 
She has taken the first great step, and the succeeding ones will be 
comparatively easy. 

The establishment of the Webster School has demonstrated to the 
people of New Haven the entire practicability of making their pub- 
lic schools good enough for the wealthiest, and cheap enough for the 
poorest. 

We have visited this noble school several times, and we have no 
language adequate to express the satisfaction these visits have af- 
forded. It is not only an ornament to the city but to the state. It 
contains five hundred pupils of all grades, and may well b^ denom- 
inated a model school. The building combines every requisite of a 
perfect school-house. The new wing for the accommodation of the 
grammar department is a model building, and is unsurpassed by any 
within our knowledge. 

Of the teachers it is sufficient to say that they are qualified for 
their places. We say to teachers and others interested in the im- 
provement of schools, visit the Webster School. 

From the able and interesting report on the schools of New Ha- 
ven, by the acting visitor, Col. James F. Babcock, who has taken 
the lead in this movement, we are happy to transfer the following 
more particular account of the school. 
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" The desire was to proceed with moderation — to complete first one school 
building, and organize one school which should be acceptable to the public, and 
which should, iu short, be regarded as a Mookl School. 

" To this end the Board and the District Committee proceeded to mature the 
plan of the building at the corner of George and York streets. They added to 
the former structure a new building with two spacious rooms, capable of 
seating, without crowding, one hundred and twenty pupils in each. The ar- 
chitect was Mr. Austin, assisted by the Chairman of the District Committee, 
Augustus Lines, Esq., who superintended with great care and efficiency the 
construction of the building. It is substantially a copy of the edifice erected 
for the Hartford High School, with such improvements as were suggested by 
the examination of school-houses in other places that were visited by the Chair- 
men of the Committees. The new school-rooms are each forty-three and one- 
half feet by forty-eight feet, with ceilings suflSciently high to give the best ef- 
fect to the voice in school exercises, and with the aid of ventilators to keep a 
constant supply of pure air in the rooms. In addition, are two recitation rooms 
on each floor. They are not all used now, but will be when the pupils are 
sufficiently advanced* in the elementary branches, to warrant the introduction 
of higher studies and one or two additional teachers. The institution is now 
organized into four distinct grades or departments, and in one of the rooms 
connecting with the two main buildings is still another school, containing the 
pupils who could not be accommodated in the other departments, so unexpect- 
edly numerous were the applications for admission to the institution. This 
fifth school is only a temporary organization. It may be necessary to make it 
a distinct grade, or it may be deemed expedient to make it a part of one of the 
existing grades. Circumstances yet in the future will determine its character. 

'* There are then, besides this fifth school, four distinct departments or grades. 
The lowest is the Primary Department; the next, the Secondary Depart- 
ment; the next, the Intermediate Department; the next, the Highest De- 
partment, (or Grammar School.) Pupils pass from the lowest to the highest 
department according to their good conduct and ability to sustain the requisite 
examination. By this system, better motives to excel, than the fear of the rod, 
are constantly appealed to, although this scepter of authority is by no means 
beyond the reach of the teachers in cases of emergency. A careful record is 
kept of all delinquencies, as well as of all recitations, and the standing of a 
pupil is determined, not by the partiality of a teacher, but by the footings of 
the figures. The moral eflect of this system of school government can not be% 
fully seen in the first term, especially among scholars to whom it is now new, 
but the close of a term will show them the consequences of time lost or time 
improved, in an exhibition of figures which decide their standing and make it 
known to their parents and all others who may examine the records. Besides 
all this, they will know that tardy attendance, frequent absence without suffi- 
cient cause, improper deportment and neglect of studies, will cause them to be 
sent back to lower departments, and for gross misconduct, or repeated willful 
neglect, to be suspended from school. The efiect of this discipline, as expe- 
rience shows, will eventually result in infusing a spirit of cheerful emulation 
into every department of the school. Already this spirit prevails in the insti- 
tution to a greater extent than the most sanguine of your Committee had an- 
ticipated, in view of the general disadvantage under which most of the pupils 
of our public schools have heretofore labored. 
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"The following are the studies at present pursued in the Webster School: 

**• Primary Department. Reading and Spelling and exercise in the Ele- 
mentary Sounds of the language. Mental Arithmetic, Drawing on Blackboards) 
Printing on Slates, learning the Lord's Prayer, Punctuation, learning Roman 
Characters and Arabic Characters, and Singing. 

" Secondary Department. Reading and Spelling and continuation of the 
practice upon the Elementary Sounds, Mental Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography 
of Connecticut, orally taught, ar.d easy Geographical Definitions, with first use 
of Globe, Simple Exercises upon Slate and Blackboard in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division, Singing. 

" Indermrdiate Department. Reading, Spelling and continuation of prac- 
tice upon Elementary Sounds, Mental Arithmetic, Arithmetic thoroughly as 
far as Fractions, Geography of the United States, and Geographical Definitions, 
Map Drawing, History of the United States, Gramrriar, and Analysis of simple 
sentences, Writing, and in the First Division, Composition, Declamation and 
Singing. ' 

" First Department or Grammar School. Reading and Spelling and 
thorough analysis of Elementary Sounds, Mental Arithmetic and Higher 
Arithmetic, Elernentary Algebra and Geometry, Geography of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, .Map Drawing, Physical Geography, History, Ancient and Modern. 
Grammar, and Analysis of Language, Writing and Astronomy, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Composition, Declamation, the general principles of Philosophy and 
Singing. 
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Dear Sir : — The Journal comes regularly, and I herewith send the amount 
of my subscription. I think every young teacher ought to read it, and hope 
th5re are none of this class that will not subscribe for it. 

Yours, &o., H. N. J., Durham. 

So hope we. When school visitors examine teachers, they ought 
to ask them how many Teachers' Institutes they have attended, if 
they belong to any association of teachers, and if they take any edu- 
cational journal. 

"JVom; look on this Picture.^* 

"The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties." The case calls 
loudly for our commiseration. Poor, oppressed victim ! Of what 
use is the Declaration of Independence if one can not be permitted 
to enjoy his ignorance unmolested, under his own vine and fig- 
tree? Has not the man his "stiffiket?" What other qualifications 
does he need for the training of immortal souls ? Hear him Jiis 
" tale unfold." The italicizing is ours ; the orthography and punc- 
tuation his. 
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Febbuart 25th, 1854. 

SiE : — I have for some time been wondering why it was that those Common 
School Journals should continue to come. At the commencement of the year 
1852 I began taking the Journal ; I agreed then to take them for one year only* 
hoping that at the end of that time they would stop ; but they continued to 
come. I wrote to have them stop, but without succes^. I then concluded that 
the books that have been coming ware only reports. But I see- that in the last 
number there was a notice given for those in debt to send on ; therefore I 
thought it best to remail the last two numbers. But the Post Master advised me 
to Wright again, and then if it was your request to send the books. I shall 
therefore follow his advise, and try once more to have them stop, for I feel 
myself under no obligtion to pay for the numbers that have come since the be- 
gining of the year 1853. I would therefore wish that if they continue to come 
you would explain to me the reason why they do continue. 

Yours with respect, — . 

The following does very well as a set-off to the preceding. 

Dear Sir : — Though I am now laboring in a neighboring state, and in a 
university, yet I boast myself a son of Connecticut, and the Common School 
enterprise in Connecticut is my chosen field of labor ; I hope ere long to return 
to that field. 

I send you inclosed two dollars for two copies of the Journal ; I wish you 
to continue one to me, and the other I wish you to send to some parent or 
school committee whom you may think it will benefit. A teacher who has not 
enterprise enough to subscribe for it, would, I fear, be benefited little by it, 
were it gratuitously bestowed upon him. 

The writer of the above is about the only first-rate teacher our 
schools lost the last year, so far as we know. We shall be glad to 
see him among us again. 

Dear Sir : — The Teachers of Thompson hs^Ve had a flourishing "Associa- 
tion " the past winter. It was the first effort of the kind in town. Our schools 
are admitted to be the best in the county and our Teachers among the most 
enterprising. But pecuniary encouragement is not sufficient to retain them, 
and as soon as they are fairly initiated we find them scattering to other states 
where their services will be better appreciated. 

They do not stop in Connecticut. PELOPIO. 

And so our good brother Pelopio orders his Journal directed to 
Troy, N. Y. We are sorry to lose him from the state. But we 
think he is not quite just. We think the imports of good teachers 
into Connecticut during the past year are quite equal to the exports^ 
We have had on hand, for several weeks, an application |br just 
such a teacher as our correspondent is, to go to one of our cities, at 
a fair salary, but did not know that he wished a change. We have 
had to import several graduates from the New York Normal School, 
our own supply being short. 
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We so bighlj esteem the good opinion of our enterprising Ohio 
brethren, that we venture to quote a few lines from some of their 
letters. 

Bear Sir : — Permit me to express the pleasure it gives us iu Ohio to see the 
movements you are now making in Connecticut, and especially the ground 
your State Teachers' Association is taking, and the agency it has created for the 
furtherance of its objects — the Common School Journal. 

A. D. L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Bear Sir : — I am very highly pleased with your Journal; I think it cTcredit 
to the state. Inclosed is a dollar for the current year ; I hope to be able to 
send for several more copies ere long. J. L., Circleville, Ohio, 

Bear Sir : — Inclosed please find one dollar for the continuation of the " C. 
G. S. Journal." I am much pleased with its new appearance. I sincerely 
hope it may meet the most sanguine expectations of its friends. 

J. O., Ohio fVesUyan University. 



ITEMS. 

Punctuality. — Of the one hundred and eighty different pupils in the upper 
department of the grammar school for girls in Chelsea, Mass., one hundred 
and twenty have not been tardy once during the whole year ; the average 
absence does not exceed two per cent. 

Our State Teacher^ Association. — The next semi-annual meeting will be 
held in New Haven, commencing at two o'clock P. M., on the 10th of May, 
and closing on the evening of the 11th. - 

Provision has been made for two lectures oh each day. The afternoon of 
the second day is to be devoted to short addresses by som^ of the most distin- 
guished friends of popular education among us. The particulars of the 
arrangements will be given in our next number. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association will 
be held in Zanesville on the 5th of July. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Arnericarf Institute of Instruction will bo 
held at Providence, R. I, in the month of August. 

H. H. Barney, Esq., State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, has 
entered upon the duties of his office. His address is Columbus, Ohio. 

The State Reform School of Connecticut has been organized and put in 
operation. It is located at Meriden. 

The next session of the Normal School will commence on the third Wednes- 
day of May. Persons desiring further information in regard to terms, &c., 
will please address the Associate Principal at New Britain. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

National Education in Europe. By Henry Barnard, LL. D., Superintendent 

of Common Schools in Connecticut. 

We subjoin to this notice the circular of publication of Mr. Barnard's work 
on Education in Europe. 

This book contains an unprecedente dly large and interesting mass of infor- 
mation, practical, theoretical, general and detailed, upon the present condition 
of the schools and school systems of Europe. It abounds with minute accounts 
of the conduct of recitations — the scarcest species of educational literature — 
and wiih interesting anecdotes of men and things concerned in education. 

No book has come under our observation, during some experience in educa- 
tional researches, so full of useful information and so fruitful in suggestions for 
the teacher, ^nd at the same time so valuable as a component part of a miscel- 
laneous library. The mass of its detail and the authenticity and scope of its 
research, give it an almost encyclopedic value. 



■ C IRCULAR. 

7b School Officerif Teachers j and Friends of Educational Improvement in ConnectiaU. 

Your attention is respectfully requested to the following statement. 

The Report on Education in Ectropk, by Henry Barnard, Superintendent 
of Common Schools in Connecticut, a volume of 896 closely printed pages — 
of which the Preface, Table of Contents and index to subjects treated of, are 
herewith transmitted for your examination — was prepared with special refer- 
ence to aid the cause of educational improvement in this state. To secure its 
more general dissemination in the different school societies, the undersigned 
is authorized to publish an edition of three thousand copies, which will be 
furnished, neatly and strongly bound, in packages of not less than five, or more 
than twenty copies for any one society, at one dollar per copy, (which is less 
than one-half the actual cost of publication,) until the edition is exhausted. 

It is the wish of the author that the report should be widely disseminated, 
and to secure that, the undersigned is authorized to present a copy to the person 
in each society who will procure at least one subscriber for each district, or 
order at least one copy for a lib||iry, or teacher, or school officer in each school 
district in such society. 

Every order must specify the names of the individuals to whom the several 
copies are to be addressed, and the manner in which the package shall be sent. 

Every order must be accompanied with a remittance for the number of 
copies ordered, at the rate of one dollar per copy. 

No order will be answered for less than five copies, to be sent in one package 
at the expense and risk of the person ordering the same. 

FREDERIC B. PERKINS, 

No. 10 Post Office Building. 
Hartford, December 31, 1853. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE MEGHAN- 

ICAL POWERS. 

No. HL 

The first tvater-miU of which we have any record is noted by 
Strabo, and was connected with the palace of Mithridates the Great, 
a powerful king of Pontus, who reigned nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

It is clear from the writings of Vitruvius, who flourished during 
the times of Julius CaBsar and Augustus, that water-miUs were then 
used in Rome; and Antipater, a poet of that era, fancifully describes 
the wheel as being turned by the water-nymphs, who, gathering in 
wonder around the strange structure which had intruded upon their 
domain, and full of frolic and glee, leaped down in succession upon 
the floats of the wheel, and thus caused it to revolve. 

Vitruvius thus explains the construction of the mill: ^ A cogged 
wheel, centered on the horizontal axis of the water-wheel, turned 
another cogged wheel centered on the vertical shaft of the upper 
mill-stone. The grain to be ground fell between the stones from a 
hopper fixed above." This mode of construction corresponds exactly 
with that adopted at the present day, when the horizontal wheel in- 
stead of the upright tub- wheel is employed. 

Palladius, a Roman author, who wrote upon agriculture in the 
second century, A. D., in giving directions for the proper locations 
of the building of a Roman villa, thus observes : ** If there is plenty 
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of water, the bakery ought to receive what comes from the bath, 
that, water-mills being there erected, com may be ground without 
the labor of men or cattle." In Ireland, as appears from the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, water-mills were in use 
not far from the time of the Christian era. 

When the Groths in the sixth century, A. D., besieged Rome, and 
were in possession of the public mills, Belisarius, the Roman gen- 
eral, erected floating mills upon the Tiber. Each end of the axle 
of the water-wheel rested upon a boat moored in the river, and the 
force of the current turned the wheel around. Ausonius, the most 
gifted poet of the fourth century, a native of Bordeaux, states that 
saw-mills were erected upon the stream falling into the Moselle, for 
the purpose of cutting marble into slabs. In regard to wind-mills, 
Pomponius Sabinus, a writer of the fifteenth century, asserts that 
they were known to the Romans ; but no early Roman author has 
mentioned them. Some writers maintain that they were used in 
France in the sixth century ; but Gibbon believes that they were 
introduced by the Crusaders into Europe from Asia, where, according 
to this historian, they were first invented. If this is correct, they 
could not have been known in Europe previously to the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the Crusades commenced. We know that they were em- 
ployed on the Continent in the fourteenth century from an incident 
connected with the wars of France and England, for it is related that 
Edward the Third, at the famous battle of Cressy, ascended a wind- 
mill for the purpose of commanding a full view of the contest. 
That these European wind-mills were of powerful construction, is 
evident from the fact, that in a fair passage of arms, one of this race 
overthrew, at a single encounter, that redoubtable champion and 
mirror of chivalry — Don Quixote. 

In the wide plains and Saharas of the East, exposed to the full 
rays of a burning sun, water is one of the most valuable necessaries 
of life. The crystal fountain, welling up cool and sparkling to the 
thirsty soil, is a priceless treasure ; and the river, flowing on from 
town to town, and from village to village, comes like the blessing of 
<}od, crowning the land with plenty, and scattering joy and gladness 
^ong its pathway. Not only is a copious supply of water needed 
for domestic uses, but also for irrigation, which is the source of fer- 
tility to the soils of the East. K the Nile, swelled by the rains in 
the mountains of Lybia, pours not its enriching tide over the adjacent 
plains, wide-spread want and disease ensue ; and the existence of 
myriads dwelling in the valley of the Ganges depends upon the in- 
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undaiion of the sacred river. Witli so much at stake, we should nat- 
virally suppose that the inhabitants of these arid regions would seek 
to raise, by artificial means, a full supply of the neoessarj elements; 
and, indeed, various agencies were employed for this purpose from 
the earliest periods. Sometimes the labor of slaves, at others that 
of cattle, as in India at the present day, was employed to draw wa- 
ter from wcUs, tanks and rivers for irrigation, and machineiy was 
also erected for the same end. 

It is singular that the Egyptians, for the most part, confined them- 
selves to a very simple mode of raising water, although they required 
large quantities for their naturally thirsty soil. They used what 
Wilkinson learnedly terms the shadoof, which means nothing more 
than the bucket and sweep, such as can be seen at any old Puritan 
farm-hoQse in New England, which, uncorrupted by modem innova- 
tion, is still guiltless of a rope and windlass. No mechanical ad- 
vantage is gained by this arrangement, but a convenience is obtained 
in altering the direction of the power exerted, *s it is preferable to 
pull down a weight equivalent to that of the water intended to be 
raised, tfaan to draw up the water itself. The cheapness of manual 
labor probably caused the Egyptians to adopt this system of irriga- 
tion, for we can not believe so ingenious a people were ignorant of 
'raising water by means of the wheel and axle, turned either by wa- 
ter power or cattle. That the latter agency was sometimes employed 
is evident from the testimony of the Greek geographer Strabo, who 
wrote in the first century of the Christian era. But whether the 
Persian wheel was used or not we are uninformed. It is not seen 
in' the sculptures now extant in Egypt, but men are here represented 
drawing water with the sweep and bucket for irrigating the adjacent 
soil. Indeed, amid such a dense population as existed both in the 
Delta and in Upper Egypt, it Vas probably a matter of small impor- 
tance to the landholders whether manual labor or mechanical power 
was directed to this end, so low must have been the rate of remuner- 
ation for services of this nature, or so trifling the expense of sup- 
porting slaves. 

The Assyrians employed machines for raising water from rivers 
and canals for the purpose of irrigation — a feet clearly proved by 
the sculpture brought to light by the labors of Dr. Layard. 

The Persian wheel to which allusion has been made, is the sim- 
plest, and, probably, one of the most ancient of hydraulic machines. 
At a very early period it was well known throughout all the East, 
where it exists at the present day, and I can not explain its construe^ 
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tioii and mode of <^ienilioo better than bj tranflerilnng the graphic 
deflcripCioa of one of the misnonaries of the Ameriean Boaid, who 
was for some time reaideiit in Sjria. Speaking of the dtj of Ha* 
math, ntoated on the Orontes, Mr. ThomiMm remarks: ^The town 
is well supplied with that standing re p res e ntatiTe of all comfort to 
an oriental — water; and the wheeb bj which it is raised to the up^ 
per parts of the citj are the greatest curiosities to be seen in EEa* 
math. Bnckhardt sajs that the largest is serentj feet in diameter* 
The rim of this enormoas wheel is one continned backet, divided 
into partitions two or three feet s^MUt. Through an aperture at the 
top of each partition the water enters as Uie wheel passes through 
the stream below, and when it is carried to the top it empties itself 
into a stone trough, and is conducted bj loftj aqueducts to different 
parts of the citj. Small paddles are fitted to the rim, and the force 
of the stream drives the wheel around. Thus a constant supplj of 
water is lifted seventjr feet high without anj other expense than the 
wheel, and a low dam to torn the water upon it with greater power. 
These wheels are called ^Naoura,' and present a most picturesque 
appearance, while the loud groaning of their axles is heard at a great 
distance. I was informed bj the governor, that within the limits of 
Hamath there are seventy of these Persian wheels kept in constant 
motion." 

Simple wheels of this kind are used in our own country for the 
purpose of raising water from a running stream. There was one to 
be seen in Southington, of this state, a few years ago, engaged in 
the very questionable occupation of ministering to the wants of a 
distillery. The construction of this wheel differed from the one just 
described. 

It was like a lai^e wagon-wheel without the felloes, nearly twen- 
ty feet in diameter, and was driven by the stream acting upon floats 
fixed to the ends of the spokes. Inserted into the end of each spoke 
at right angles to the plane of the wheel was a wooden pin, perhaps 
a foot in length, and at the extremity of this was tied a small tin 
vessel, shaped like a powder canister. A trough was situated near 
the top of the wheel, at right angles, also, to its plane. 

The tin buckets rising full as the wheel revolved, struck the edge 
of the trough at a little below the middle of their height. As the 
wheel continued to move, the buckets were tilted up more and more 
until they were completely emptied into the trough, when, swinging 
free, they passed down on the opposite side to be again filled and re* 
emptied. J. B. 
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THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT ON THE BIBLE IN 

SCHOOLS. 

The Independent, so ably conducted by Dr. Bacon and Mr. 
^ Thompson, contains in an editorial article on " Conscience and Ma- 
jorities," (Feb. 23d,) the best statement we have seen of the way to 
settle the question between Protestants and Catholics, in regard to 
the Bible in the public schools. The following extracts will show 
the position of the Independent. 

^^Two capital mistakes are made in discussing the question of 
the use of the Bible in our common schools. The first is the as- 
sumption that our state and federal governments are Protestant^ or 
that the STATE is Protestant, because a majority of the present 
inhabitants of the United States are Protestant. The state is Chris- 
tian in its laws and institutions, but is not Protestant like England 
and Prussia, where Protestantism is the form of Christianity offi- 
cially recognized by the state. 

^^The other mistake is to suppose that the Bible in King James* 
version, which is to us the revealed will of God, can not be con- 
scientiously regarded by any as a sectarian book; and therefore that 
conscientious scruples against our common English version are en- 
titled to no respectt 

"There is great danger that, in overriding the consciences of Ro- 
man Catholics by the sheer force of the majority, we shall override 
the principles of religious freedom, and open the way for the tyran- 
ny of a Roman Catholic majority. * 

"The only safe and consistent ground for us, as Americans, in the 
matter of public education, is this: The state is bound to provide 
for the secular and rudimental education of its whole population, as a 
measure not of morals, nor of religion, but of self-preservation. If, 
with reading and writing and the common branches of secular knowl- 
edge, we can teach the Bible without objection, so much the better. 
But if objection is raised to any distinctive religious teaching in the 
common schools, we have no right to insist upon this by the force of 
the majority. This is unjust and impolitic. Unjust, because all 
have an equal right in the public school, and no bare majority should 
there insist upon a religious teaching that is contrary to the con- 
sciences of others. It is impolitic, because it drives from the school 
those who most need its benefits, and dooms them either to ignorance 
or to an intensely seetarian traiaing.** 
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The ftbore is clear, fair, true, good law, good morality, good reE- 
gion. Let ns not forget that it is a leading object of the state to 
save QB from ignoranee, crime, barbarism, raiir. Let us remember 
that while we have other institutions for teaching religion and the- 
ology, the common school tV the only insHtvtion which can reach a 
latye and increasing^ doss, who, withoict it, woidd grow up as harha-- 
rians. Let us not, by insisting on the Bible where objected to^ in- 
crease this number of barbarians. Let us not, by narrow views,, 
drive out of school into ignorance and crime those whom, by kind- 
ness, liberality and unsectarian education we can save, and whose 
salvatioo is of such vital ilmportanee to> us a» well as to them. 

J. T. I>. 
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The following notice of the various Educational Journals which 
have been publisked in this country, may be useful to those who are 
investigating the history of education* 

1826. 

The AsfEsiCAN Jouknal of Edugatiok, Boston. 
Published monthly in numbers of -sixty-four pages octavo. Com- 
menced in 1826^ and merged in the Annala of Education in Io31. 
The set consists of five volumes. 

1831. 

Amebicau Annals of Education and Instruction, Boston. 
Commenced in 1831, and discontinued at the close of 1839. The 
get embraces nine volumes. It was edited at different periods by 
William Russell, W. C. Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and other able 
writers on education. 

18S5. 

The Monthly Joubnal of Education, Philadelphia, 1835. 
Edited by E. C» Wines. Commenced January^ 1835, and waa 
discontinued in the course of the year. 

183a 

The Schoolma9ter and Advocate of Education. 
Published by W. Marshall & Co., Philadelphia, and edited J)j J. 
Frost. Commenced in January, 1836^ and discontinued at the cltose 
of the year. 
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The Common School Assistant, Albany and New York. 

Edited by J. OrviUe Taylor. Commenced in January, 1836, and 
discontinued in 1840. ^ 

This cheap periodical was widely and powerfully instrumental in 
waking up a lively interest in the subject of common school improve- 
ment. 

1838. 

The Ohio Common School Director, Columbus, Ohio. 
Published by authority of the General Assembly of Ohio, and 
_ edited by Samuel Lewis, Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The Director was commenced in March, 1838, and was discontin- 
ued in November, 1838. It was the first periodical established un- 
der State authority, and was highly useful in organizing the new 
system of Common Schools established in the winter of^ 1838. 
Journal of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Edited by John D. Pierce, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Commenced in March, 1838, and discontinued in February, 1840. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal, Harlford, Conn. 

Published and edited by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board. 
Commenced August, 1838, and discontinued in September, 1842. 
Recommenced by Mr. Barnard in 1850, and conducted by him until 
January, 1854, when it passed into the hands of the Connecticut 
State Teachers' Association, and is now issued monthly under their 
conduct. Price, $1.00 a year. 

1839. 

The Educator, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Edited by Robert Cunningham; then a Professor in Lafayette 
College, Easton, and now the Principal or Rector of the Normal 
School of Glasgow, Scotland. The Educator commenced in April, 
and discontinued in August, 1839. 

Journal op Religious Education and Family and 

Sunday-School Visitor. 

Published by the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday- School 
Union, at New York, and edited by Rev. Benjamin O. Peers and 
Benjamin Haight. Monthly, commencing January, 1839. In Jan- 
uary, 1840, its name was changed to 

Journal of Christian Education and Family and Sunday- 
School Visitor. 

Rev. Mr. Peers died in 1842. The Journal was semi-monthly in 
and after January, 1843. 
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1840. 

The District School Journal fob the State of New York. 

Published monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, 
and edited by Francis Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the county of Albany. Price, fifty cents a year. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Geneva, in 
March, 1840. Under the authority of an act passed in May, 1841, 
the Superintendent of Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient 
number of copies (ten thousand and eight hundred) to supply each 
organized school district in the State, and made it his official organ 
of communication with the officers and inhabitants of the several 
districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Alba- 
ny in June, 1841, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 

The Commox School Journal, Boston. 
Edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education for 
Massachusetts. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1838, and embraces 
all the official documents of the ^oard of Education, and their Sec- 
reti(fy, to 1849. 

1841. 

Illinois Common School Advocate, Springfield, Illinois. 
Commenced ^ISdlay, 1841, and discontinued with the sixth number. 

1844. 

The Common School Journal op the State of Penn. 
Edited by John S. Hart. One volume for 184^, commencing with 
January. Monthly. Philadelphia : E. 'C. Biddle. 

1845. 

The Teachers' Advocate. 

Established September, 1845, by the New. York State Teachers' 
Association, as a weekly, under editorship of Edward Cooper, and 
published at Syracuse, N. Y. In June, 1847, its name was changed 
to Teachers' Advocate and Journal of Education. 

Mr. Joseph Mc^een now became editor and publisher, as Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers' Association. Messrs. J. N. McEUigott, 
S. S. Randall and others, were at different times editorially connected 
with the paper. In and after September, 1847, it was issued fort- 
nightly instead of weekly. In November, 1849, its name was again 
changed to Journal of Education and Teachers' Advocate. 
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JOURNAI. OF THE RhODB IsLAHD IxSTITrTB OF InSTRUCTIOK. 

In three ToliiineSy finom November, 1845, to January, 1849, was 
poblished bj the Institnte, and edited bj Heniy Barnard, Commis* 
sicHier of Pablic Schools of Rhode Ishind. It includes sereral edu- 
cational documents of great and permanent ralue ; among which may 
be named the Report of the Commissioner for 1845, in which the 
history of the legislation of Rhode Island respecting education L*^ 
traced, and the measures adopted to biiog about a thorough change 
of public sentiment in every town in the state described, a docu- 
mentary history of the Public Schools of Providence, and the Cat- 
alogue of the Pawcatuck Library. 

1846. 

Practical Educator and JotRNAL of Health. 
Edited by William W. ComeU, M. D., and published monthly, at 
$1.00 a year. Conmienced January, 1846. Boston. 

The Ohio School Journal. 
Edited by Asa M. Lord, M. D. Monthly. Commenced in Jan- 
uary, 1846, at Eirtland, Lake County, Ohio, where the first volume, 
for 1846, was issued. The next three volumes, for 1847, *48 and 
'49, were published at Columbus, Ohio. At this time it was united 
with The School Friend, which was published at Cincinnati. 

Essex County Constellation. 
Edited by an association of gentlemen. Weekly. Commenced 
July, 1846. Newburyport and Salem. 

The School Friend. 
Begun October, 1 846. Monthly. " Sent, free of charge, to teach- 
ers, school officers and clergymea in the West and South." Cincin- 
nati: W. B. Smith & Co. 

Common School Advocate. 
Edited by H. F. West, and published half monthly at Indianapolis, 
la. Begun October, 1846, and discontinued September, 1847. 

The Student and Young Tutor. 
Commenced November, 1846. Monthly. Edited through fourth 
volume by J. S. Denman, and afterward by him and N. A. Calkins. 
New York. 

1847. 

Connecticut School Manual. 
Edited by Rev. Merrill Richardson. Commenced January, 1847, 
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and isMued moDthly, at fiftj cents a year, nntfl dbcontinned Decem- 
ber, 1848. Hartford: Case, Tifianj & Co. 

Michigan School Journal. 
Edited by M. M. Baldwin^ and commenced January, 1847. Month- 
ly. Became the organ of the State Educational Society, in August 
of the same year. Jackson^ Mich. 

The American Journal of Education. 
Edited by Joseph McKeen. Monthly ; $2,00 a year. New York. 
Commenced February, 1847, and discontinued after the fourth num- 
ber, for May, 1847, upon Mr. McKeen's assuming the editorship of 
the Teachers' Advocate. 

Western School Journal. 
Published monthly, and "sent without charge to teachers, school 
offic^ers, and others actually engaged in furthering the progress of 
education." Cincinnati : W. H. Moore & Co. Commenced March, 
1847. 

The School Journal and Vermont-Agriculturist. 
Published monthly by Bishop & Tracy, Windsor, Vt. Com- 
menced May, 1847, and discontinued afler April, 1850. 

Wright's Paper. 
Edited and published monthly by A. E. Wright, at twenty-five 
cents a year, at Philadelphia. Commenced July, 1847. 

The Radix, or Virginia Public School Advocate. 
Edited by S. A. Jewett and S. S. Randall. Monthly, at Rich- 
mond, Va., commencing November, 1847. After November, 1848, 
it was united with the Southern Journal of Education. 

North-western Eeucator. 
Edited by J. L. Enor. Monthly, at Chicago, 111, commencing 
November, 1847. 

1848. 

The Massachusetts Teacher. 
Edited by a committee of the Massachusetts Teachers' ^ Associa- 
tion. Commenced January, 1848. Monthly, $1.00 a year in ad- 
vance, or $1.50 in arrear. Boston: Samuel Cooledge. 

The Maine Common School Advocate. 
Edited by William G. Crosby, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Maine. Commenced May, 1848. Semi-monthly. Belfast, 
Maine. 
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1849. 

Ehode Island Pkactical Teacher. 
Edited by W. S. Baker, assisted by an association of practical 
teachers. Commenced January, 1849. Weekly. One dollar a ' 
year. Providence, R. I. 

The Southern Journal. op Education. 
Edited by Samuel A. Jewett, assisted by S. S. Randall and Prof. 
William H. McGuffey. Commenced January, 1849/ Monthly. 
Knoxville, Tenn. » 

1850. 

The Ohio Teacher. 
Edited by Thomas Rainey. Monthly, at Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Cleveland, from May, 1850, to January, 1852. Its name was 
then changed to The Western Review. ' ^ 

The Pennsylvania Teachers' Magazine and Familt 

Monitor. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. Buchanan, and published monthly at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., from November, 1850, to October, 1851, when it became , 
The Family Monitor and Teacher's Journal. 

1851. 

The Public School Advocate and High School Magazine. 
Edited by Asa D. Lord, M. D., Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Columbus, Ohio. Commenced January, 1851. Monthly. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The Family Monitor and Teacher's Journal. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. Buchanan, Pittsburg, Pa. Monthly. Com- 
menced October, 1851. 

(See The Pennsylvania Teachers' Magazine and Family Monitor.) 

1852. 

The Rhode Island Educational Magazine. 
Edited by E. R. Potter, Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island. Commenced January, 1852. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. 
Providence: Sayles & Miller. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Edited by Thomas H. Burrows. Fii^st published January, 1852, 
as ^The School Journal." Monthly. One dollar a year. Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 
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American Educatiokist and Western School Journal. 
Edited bj B. Kerr Maltbj and Albert D. Wright Commenced 
Jannary, 1852. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Journal op Education. 
Published monthly by the Ohio State Teachers' Association, and 
edited by their appointees. Commenced January, 1852. One dol- 
lar a year. Columbus, Ohio. 

The Western Review. 
Edited by Thomas Rainey. Commenced January, 1852. Month- 
ly. Cincinnati, Ohio. (See The Ohio Teacher.) 

The New York Teacher. 
Edited by appointees of the New York State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. Conmienced October, 1852. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Al- 
bany: Joel MunselL 

The Genius op Liberty. 
Edited by Elizabeth A. Aldrich. Commenced October, 1852. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 

1853. 

The Southern School Journal. 
Now edited by Rev. E. H. Myers. Commenced January, 1853. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Columbus, Ga. 

District School Journal op Education of the State 

OP Iowa. 
Edited by R. R. Gilbert. Commenced January, 1853. $1.00 a 
year. Dubuque, Iowa : R. Spaulding. 

The Self-Instructor. 
Edited by Richard W. Habersham. Begun November, 1853. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. Charleston, S. C. 

1854. 

Schuylkill County School Journal. 
Edited by teachers in the public schools. Commenced January, 
1854. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Pottsville, Penn. 

The Michigan Journal op Education and Teachers' 

Magazine. 
Edited by appointees of Michigan State Teachers' Association. 
Commenced January, 1854. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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INTRODUCgnON TO THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

BT J. L. COMSTOCK, M. D. 

No. n. — Divisions of the Animal Kingdom. 

As already stated, the science of Zoology embraces the descrip- 
tions of a vast number of living existences, many of which are so 
different from each other that they have nothing in common except 
animal life. In other terms they are all living^ and, generally, mov^ 
ing creatures. 

Now in order to distinguish these animals from each other, which 
is the grand object of this science, it is necessary to divide them into 
classes and families, according to their affinities or resemblances to 
each other in their most important organs. 

Without such divisions each animal could be known by the indi- 
vidual description of itself only, and without reference to the others. 
Thus each and every bird and quadruped would require a distinct 
and minute description of all its parts, in order to be identified. 
But, by scientific classification, this exact description, except of pe- 
culiar parts, is entirely avoided, each group or family consisting only 
of such Individuals as possess organs nearly resembling each other : 
thus a single description of the parts on which the arrangement de- 
pends applies to the whole group. As an example, the birds are a 
class of animals having two legs, back-bones, warm blood, and a 
covering of feathers. This short description, while it includes all 
birds, excludes every other animal. 

But this description, though sufficient for the entire class, does not 
distinguish the individuals or even families from each other, and 
therefore several subdivisions of the class become necessary. The 
first and most general of these are called orders; and nearly all sys- 
tematic writers on Ornithology have founded them on the bills and 
feet. The orders of Linnaeus, the father of Zoology, depend en- 
tirely on these parts. 

We will give a few examples of this method, in order to show 
how readily it can be understood and illustrated. Thus, if we take 
the order Accipitres, which includes the birds of prey, we shall find 
that they are remarkably distinguished from all the other birds by 
their short legs, the toes being armed with long, sharp, curved tal- 
ons — the bills being also strong and curved to correspond. These 
birds are all carnivorous, or flesh-eaters, and hence the necessity of 
their sharp claws, with which to seize and retain their prey, and 
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their strong bills by which it is divided. Deprived of these arms, 
the whole order would perish from starvation, since they are incapa- 
ble of subsisting on any other food but flesh. 

But as there are several groups of birds which have hooked bills 
. and sharp claws, but among which there are material differences in 
many other respects, a division of these into genera, or families, is 
required, though belonging to the same order, and, accordingly, they 
are separated into the eagles, hawks and vultures, each family hav- 
ing peculiarities of their own. 

The aquatic, or water birds, consist of two orders, the waders and 
swimmers ; and here, again, we can not but observe a striking adap- 
tation of the organs with which they are provided to their means of 
subsistence. The waders have long legs, and equally long necks to 
correspond. They subsist by catching small shell-fish and insects in 
shallow water along the sea-shore, and the estuaries of rivers, the 
stilt-like legs of some, as the cranes, Enabling them to wade where 
the water is two or three feet deep. We see, therefore, the necessity 
of a correspondence between their legs and neck, as they must reach 
the bottoni to obtain their food. The swimmers, on the contrary, 
have short legs and webbed feet, with necks of moderate length. 
All fhis family are expert swimmers and divers, their widely ex- 
panded feet and short legs giving them the power of passing through 
the water, whether on, or under the surface, with wonderful facility 
and quickness. These obtain their food chiefly by diving to the 
bottom, which some of them do where the water is many fathoms 
deep. The facility with which geese and ducks swim and dive, 
which all have observed, is sufficient proof of the 'adaptation of 
their forms and organs to their modes of existence. 

In the Picus, or woodpecker family, with some species of which 
we are all acquainted, we may, if possible, observe still more striking 
and peculiar conveniences of organization to their m^des of exist- 
ence, and especially in the disposition of their toes, and the peculiar- 
ity of their tongues. 

In all other birds, three of the four toes are directed forward and 
one backward. But in this family these parts are equally divided, 
two extending forward and two backward, and hence the surprising 
facility with which these birds run up and down the sides of trees, 
performing equally well whether their heads are above or below 
their feet. This adaptation of the feet to the singular habits of this 
species would indicate, by analogy, an equal peculiarity in the 
mechanism of the bill, and we accordingly find that, in this respect, 
this bird differs from all others. 
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The woodpeckers live on wonns and insects, which they obtain 
from under the bark or in the wood of decaying trees, and which 
some of the species excavate for this parpose, while others perform 
the same task in order to make a sure place for their eggs. 

Now to enable these birds to excavate a solid oak, first to the 
heart and then two or three feet deep, and which no other animal 
with natural instruments can do, we find that their bills are composed 
of a hard substance like ivory, and that their heads are heavy with 
solid bone, acting on their bills like hammers. Thus, by examina- 
tion of the organs of the birds, we are able to explain the reason 
why they so readily peck holes into the hardest timber. 

In addition to the peculiarities already noticed, the woodpeckers 
are provided with long flexible and sharp tongues, which are barbed 
on each side, and by means of which they transfix and draw out 
their food an inch or two beyond their bills. 

When, therefore, we see the little downy woodpecker so busily 
engaged about the trunks of trees in the winter, we may know that 
his object is to seek out the worms and insects from under the bark, 
and therefore that he is doing good by destroying the larvae of cater- 
pillars which would, otherwise, hatch out in the spring, and perhaps 
destroy our fruit. 

But, in addition to these examples of the more obnoxious and pe- 
culiar adaptation of the organs of birds to their modes of existence, 
it is proper to add some notices of the more common species, in order 
to direct the attention of the inquirer to their habits, manners, and 
mode of architecture. 



[Fob the Conn. Common School Journal.] 

THE CONTRAST. 



In a school-room, small and low, 
This the way the minutes go- 
lf you farther wish to know, 
Cajl, &nd facts will plainly show: 

Eyelids drooping, 

Figures stooping ; 

Classes listless, 

Scholars restless, 

Teacher weary, 

School-room dreary, 
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Looking sacUj, 

Lessons badly ; 

Many sighing. 

Some are crying; 

Others idling, 

Sitting sideling, 

Left their seat 
. To pinch or beat ; 

Study loudly, 

Answer proudly ; 

Circumyention 

Claims attention ; 

Air is horrid, 

Faces florid ; 

Learning never, 

Sickness ever : 
Brooding over such a place, 
O Connecticut, my state ! 
Rouse thee from thy downward fate, 
Wipe away thy dark disgrace. 

THE PICTURE REVERSED. 

To a school-room, large and airy. 
Hastens many a little fairy ; 
Flowers are blooming all around, 
Wide and smooth the green play-ground, 
Boughs are waving in the breeze, 
Birds are singing in the trees. 
Sunlight streaming gaily over 
Fields of waving grain and clover ; 
Some are shouting, some are sin^ng. 
Till the clear-toned school-bell ringing, 
Calls them from their happy play 
To the labors of the day. 

Sunny locks and rosy faces, 
Wearing childhood's thousand graces, 
Bow in solemn stillness there 
While they lisp their morning prayer; 
And each sparkling eye is hid 
By its fringed and drooping lid. 
Softly falls, with holy seeminir, 
Love, from realm, of glory JLming, 
While each spirit eye is open 
To behold some heavenly tol^en 
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Of a blessing on tbe hours 

They shall spend in Learning's bowers. 

Happy seems each little creature, 
Happy, too, their smiling teacher, 
While, 'mid truth, and bloom, and song, 
Glide the rapid hours along ; 
Those young healrts are learning well 
Virtue's most enchanting spell ; 
Souls to holier life are bounding 
By the influences surrounding ; 
Spirits plume their new-fledged pinions 
For a holier home's dominions, 
And in Wisdom's pleasant ways 
Fleets the morning of their days. 
March 27th, 1854. 



ANOTHER REQUISITE. 



Though not at present a resident of Connecticut, yet, inasmuch 
as it is my own native state, I can but look upon the efforts made for the 
improvemept of schools with feelings of deep interest. It gives me 
great pleasure to hear of the advancement already made, and in an- 
ticipation I look forward to the time when Connecticut will stand 
where she may — first among her sister states^ 

Afler reading in the last number of the Journal an article entitled 
" Requisites of a Good Teacher," a thought came to my mind, which 
I will briefly present. 

Several years have passed since I was a school-boy, yet I well re- 
member a remark made by a pious old lady, now gone to rest, re- 
specting my teacher. Said she, " He lacks one thing." It was the 
good part which Mary had chosen. 

The same truth may be spoken of many who are engaged in in- 
structing the young. As teachers, we have something to do with the 
physical training of those committed to our care ; but our principal 
labor is for that part whose existence is to run parallel with its Cre- 
ator; and the character which is formed here will go into eternity, 
and decide the future condition of the soul. This fact renders the 
position of a teacher truly responsible. He holds, or may hold, to a 
great degree, the minds of his pupils ; he can influence them in various 

Vol. IX., No. 6. 11 
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directions, and that influence will have a great bearing upon their 
future lives. 

Hence, a love for eotds may be said to be another requisite of a 
good teacher. We are not onl^ responsible for the evil we do, but 
also for neglecting to exert a salutary influence where we might. 
No occupation, perhaps, save that of the ministry, affords a more 
advantageous field of labor than that of the teacher. He daily 
comes in contact with souls which need to be fed with spiritual food. 
He has a personal, individual work to do, and how can he do it if 
he himself has not been taught in the school of Christ? He has 
opportunities for knowing the thoughts and feelings of his pupils, 
and these opportunities he should improve; and if his soul is filled 
with love to his great Teacher, he will do so. He will be anxious 
not only to impart that knowledge which will be of great advantage 
in the present life, but also that which will fit the immortal part for 
the life which is beyond this. 

Fellow-teacher, hast thou ever thought .that when myriads and 
myriads of ages shall have passed away, some of those dear ones 
who have been committed to thy care will look back to earth from 
the world of lost spirits, and think of thee as instrumental in edu- 
cating them for that abode of despair? While on the other hand, 
how delightful the thought to know that we were the means, in the 
hands of God, of inducing many to enter the way of wisdom, lead- 
ing to the portals of eternal happiness. £. T. 



TAXATION FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY HON. ALFRED HALL. 

No. 2. 

* 

Thus far we have suggested, 1. That the school fund of Connecti- 
cut has operated as a plea in bar against taxation. 

2. That before 1798, with less parade or show, our grandfathers 
actually ;used and enjoyed a much better fund, to be found in their 
grand list, 

3. That the right to*edticatey formerly held and exercised by toums 
as suchy is now devolved upon special corporations^ constituted from 
the inhabitants of given territorial limits, and having regard only to 
the ancient eccUsiasticalj and not to any modem political organiza- 
tion. 
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And we have taken the liberty to intimate the ''one thing need- 
fa V viz., To give hack to townsj as such, the right to educate, the ab- 
solute, inherent and precious right to educate — a right of which they 
have been deprived. 

This legislation now called for is imperiously demanded by every 
consideration of justice and of right which can be presented to an 
intelligent and republican people. The restitution demanded is 
proper to be made by the law-makers unto a people whose past his- 
tory shows no abuse of such a right. It is a restitution, moreover, 
proper to be made by the present generation as a fit atonement for 
errors perpetrated in the generation of our fathers, under th^ exist- 
ence and operation of which errors our schools have languished, and 
instead of being the glory of the state, have become the beneficiaries 
of the meager dividends of its school fund. 

The time was when our schools were flourishing, and maintained a 
standard higher than any other state. Planted in good, luxuriant 
soil, they took root downward and bore fruit upward, and the branch- 
es have reached states on the right hand and on the left, while yet 
for fifty years the original root has been in process of decay. The 
school system of the state finds its fit emblem in her venerable oak, 
revered in its decay, and propped /up in all its decrepitude, because 
it once sheltered and preserved the " charter" of its liberties. Un- 
like the oak, however, which may not be again revived, the former 
vigor may return to our school system. Restore to towns, as such, 
their Hght to educate, and the efiicacy of our schools will then be in 
direct proportion to the zeal, the energy, and the money of our towns* 
men. The vitality of a town-meeting will be substituted for the 
deadness of the school society or district-meeting. The efforts now 
made to obtain good schools, the onward march even now amidst the 
impediments of law, and the stumbling-blocks of political indiffer- 
ence, are a sure guarantee of the lively and life-giving interest — the 
anxious solicitude of our intelligent people in the cause of educa- 
tion. 

What is the true secret of so little real advance for the last fifty 
years in the public schools of Connecticut? I answer. It is found 
in the absence of the very name of school, of education, or of any 
interests or matters therewith connected, from the other public in- 
terests of our busy-minded, sagacious people. 
V You go to town-meeting to arrange public business — ^highways for 

instance — ^to make and mend, or mar, to divide into highway dis- 
tricts, to repair or waste, as may seem fit to the sovereign people in 
the due exercise of their rights; you can stato your grifvances of 
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any sort, speak outright or grumble low. If defeat^ once, may 
rally and try again. Again defeated, may grumble again, until, per- 
haps, the grumblers become the better sort, when, with the majority^ 
all goes right again. If one method works wrong, another is tried, 
until experience soon teaches the lessons of wisdom. Or, better 
still, you get up a ^^ committee to report, at an adjourned meeting," 
upon the interests and matters for adjustment, and anon no vexed 
questions, no subtle point, no complicated mixing up of contrarieties, 
but a Yankee town-meeting report can manage to set all right, and 
give universal satisfaction for the time being. But upon school in- 
terests what is to be done? Do you go to school-district meetings? 
Why yes, you say; or, if advanced in life, you reply, that some ten 
or twenty years ago you did participate in the transactions of such 
meetings. At the annual meeting a committee is appointed, and the 
honored individuals so appointed, if present, respectfully decline, or, 
if absent, as is usually the case, are allowed to go through the year 
the best way they can, and meet the bills as best they know how — 
and that is, generally, to foot the deficiency themselves. 

Do you go to school society meetings? Oh! yes, to be sure, I 
have a right there ; that is the proper place to do school business in 
Connecticut. School societies are like grave-yards, both remarkable 
for silence — a lesson useful to be taught. A committee for drawing 
money from the state, and a committee to draw out the qualifications 
of teachers and to visit schools, according to law, are here appointed. 
And what more? And how many attend these highly useful meet- 
ings? 

I can not refrain from appending to my remarks in this number 
an extract from the Fifth Report of the Hon. Henry Barnard, as 
Superintendent of Common Schools, made to the General Assembly 
in May, 1850, in which this subject is exhausted with the ability and 
talent which he has devoted for a lifetime to the cause of educa- 
tion. This extract is the more readily offered here, without any 
apology to your readers for its length, not only because it better elu- 
cidates the point than I could myself do Jbut also because it enables 
me to offer my own acknowledgments to that gentleman for many 
valuable ideas on the subject of common schools, and, at the same 
time, to refer your readers to the public documents which have em- 
anated from that source. 

As to the practical operation of the school society organization, he 
thus remarks: ^^The school societies not being obliged or expected 
to transact any business, except to appoint officers and take care of 
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the burying-gtounds, (which is, literally, the dead taking care of the 
dead,) as no school-houses are to be built, or teachers employed, or 
tares laid for any purpose, the annual meeting, which, in most socie- 
ties, is the only meeting held in the year, is always thinly attended. 
During the past year, in several of the largest societies, which send, 
on an average, three hundred voters to a town-meeting, not ten per- 
sons were present, and of these a majority were school officers. In 
many instances which have come to my knowledge, there were just 
enough present to officer the meeting and bring forward the business. 
At these meetings the acting school visitors are required, by law, to 
present a report as to their doings, and the condition and improve- 
ment of the schools. But to what purpose? The report is not read, 
or if read there are neither teachers or parents, or district officers 
present to profit by its exposure of evils, or suggestions of improve- 
ment. In only three instances was a document of this kind printed 
for circulation in the soeiety or among the districts, for whose bene- 
fit it was prepared. This want of knowledge as to the condition of 
the schools ; this severance of the school interest from the other great 
interests of the town, combined with our mode of supporting the 
same, has led to that deep and wide-spread apathy, which has been 
before referred to as the principal hindrance to educational improve- 
ment The state of things would be far different if the entire man- 
agement of the schools devolved on the towns, and questions affect- 
ing their improvement could come up for discussion at the regular 
town meeting. Then, at least, there would be an audience, and the 
advocates for better houses and better teachers would make them- 
eelves heard and felt. If appropriations were needed to increase 
the number or prolong the term of the schools, or furnish the poor 
children with books, there would be far less difficulty than now in 
obtaining a grant, by simply moving an addition to the regular town 
tax. Avarice, ignorance, indifference and aristocratic pretensions 
would, as now, be opposed to all liberal propositions ; but these mo- 
tives would be likely to be rebuked, exposed and overruled on a full 
hearing of the merits of the case." 



Texas. — The Governor of Texas recommends that $2,000,000 of 
dollars be appropriated to the support of common schools, $250,000 
for the foundation of a state university, $250,000 for an insane 
asylum, and $250,000 for an asylum for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. ' 
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A DEFECT IN TEXT-BOOKS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The phenomena of light are explained by philosophers according 
to one of two theories.* These are termed the material and the 
wave theories. In the former, vision is supposed to be produced by 
the actual tranmission of material particles from the luminous body 
to the eye. 

Thus, when we see a star, we perceive it because particles of light 
have lictually passed from the star to our eye, and struck upon the 
sensitive nerves forming the retina. 

In the wave theory it is assumed that there exists an elastic me- 
dium of extreme tenuity, called ether. This ether, it is supposed, 
permeates all bodies, and is diffused throughout space. A luminous 
body throws this ethereal medium into a state of undulation, and the 
waves of the latter being propagated from the luminous body' to the 
eye, the motions which they communicate tathe nerves that compose 
the retina cause the sensation 6f sight. 

In the same way the undulations of the air, fklling upon the nerves 
of the ear, produce the sensation of hearing. 

In accordance with the principles of this theory, the color of light 
is determined by the time employed in producing a wave in the 
ether. Just as in the case of sound, the tone is determined by the 
time of the vibrations of the particles of air. Thus a red light 
causes the ether to undulate about one-iiAh slower than a violet 
light. In like manner the waves of air that produce a certain note 
are made in twice the time as those that give the octave. 

It is not my intention to discuss these theories at length, but sim- 
ply to mention them for a particular purpose. 

The varied phenomena of light have received a better and more 
satisfactory explanation upon the principles of the wave theory, than 
upon the other. Indeed, there are many phenomena which can not 
be well explained, if explained at all, consistently with the doctrine 
of the materiality of light. For these reasons we find that most of the 
distinguished opticians of the present day are advocates of the wave 
theory. At the suggestion of the learned Arago, an experiment was 
tried at Paris, about three years ago, which was regarded as proving 
conclusively, that the wave theory was true and* the material false. 

The undulatory theory is by no means a new one. It is explained 



* There is a third theory, originated by Goethe, but which has never pre- 
vailed to any extent. 
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more oir less in every extended treatise on optics, and in the text- 
books used in our higher seminaries of learning, but it is abnost en- 
tirely ignored in our academies and popular schools. Among all our 
text-books on Natural Philosophy for the use of schools, I have 
met with only one where the wave theory is mentioned. This is not 
as it should be. The text-books of our schools ought not to be be- 
hind those of our colleges, and their authors should keep up with 
the progress of science. 

The absence of the wave theory must be regarded as a defect, 
since this theory as beautifully explains the phenomena of light, as 
does the received theory of acoustics the phenomena of sound. 

Prof. Bartlett, of West Point, in a late work on acoustics and 
optics, thus speaks: "We see by a principle in every respect analo- 
gous to that by which we hear, the only difTerence being in the na- 
ture of the medium employed to impress upon us the motions proper 
to excite these differei^t kinds of sensations. In the former case it 
is the ether agitating the nerves of the eye; in the latter the air 
communicating its vibrations to the nerves of the ear.** 

If the above remarks are true — and who can doubt them, coming 
from such a source? — we can not avoid the conclusion, that moat of 
our school-books which treat of optics are defective in this partic- 
ular. J. B. 



EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 



We are happy to see that our friends in New Jersey are coming 
up to the work of providing for good public schools. All honor to 
the county (Somerset) that has inaugurated that most needed and 
efficient instrumentality in arousing and enlightening the public — a 
county association of teachers. We are satisfied that an institute, 
like that held last August in Millstone, held annually in each county, 
or in half of the counties of New Jersey, for four years, would ele- 
vate the schools of the state in every jespect. Teachers, by their 
increased skill and success, would increase the attendance and raise 
the scholarship of the schools; and it is almost superfluous to add 
they will in the same ratio advance their own salaries. 

The following statistics of attendance in the schools of New Jer- 
sey for the year 1853, indicate the need of earnest labors for the 
schools. Of 162,000 children, between five and eighteen years of 
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age, only 13,000 are reported as in attendance during the entire 
Bchool year; while the whole number registered as attending any 
portion of the year was only, in round numbers, 97,000. This is a 
very low attendance, yet it is gratifying to learn from the last report 
of the superintendent, that it is a very considerable increase over 
the attendance of last year. 

In support of these schools, about $325,000 were expended, which 
is some over $50,000 more than was expended last year. H. 



COTHREN'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT WOODBURY. 

We do not propose a review of this work. It is, on many ac- 
counts, a production of merit, and we shall deem ourselves fortunate 
when we can study the history of e^etj similar section of the state, 
drawn out with similar fullness and accuracy. 

For two reasons we think this and similar works worthy the no- 
tice of teachers in Connecticut. They need just that minute ac- 
quaintance with the history of the towns in which th^y teach, which 
can be found in no other works. Such a fund of incidents and an- 
ecdote would give them, often, almost electric power over the drow- 
siest intellects of their schools. From such a fund, they could dif- 
fuse among the young that knowledge of our fathers which furnishes 
the safest model, as also the most eloquent plea for a life of strict 
integrity and of beneficent goodness. 

But, secondly, such works furnish the teacher a very desirable 
stimulant to personal investigations of local history. No class of 
men are so favorably situated for collecting the materials of a town 
history as the school-teacher. Each member of his school would 
be proud to furnish him with some fact in biography connected with 
his own family history, or some important event in his section of the 
town. And still more, he has a ready access to all the old men of 
bis district, who would love to communicate to him whatever their 
memories of the past could contribute to the object of his search. 
And while the teacher should be engaged in this very investigation, 
he would ordinarily be doing the very best thing in his power to- 
ward promoting the inquisitiveness and intelligence of his pupils, and 
securing the attention and favor of their parents and friends : two 
considerations which no teacher is at liberty to disregard or slight. - 

H. 
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A TALK ABOUT GEOGRAPHY. 

"How do you teach Geography?" "Oh! I don't know. I can't 
teach it well; it is the most difficult, unsatisfactory thing I undertake 
to do." 

Is not this the experience of more than one teacher ? Arithmetic 
is so sure, its principles so true to each other ; one can always be 
thorough and systematic in that. Grammar seems to go on smooth- 
ly enough ; the verbs and nouns all agree ; the sun shines on the 
grammar lesson. But the Geography ; there is a cloud. 

Where is the fault? Is it in the subject itself? Is Geography 
the dry study so many call it ? Let us see. What is Geography ? 
" A description of the earth," chatters one of the thousand parrots, 
that " say the lesson" daily in all confidence. Is that all ^ Do those 
words convey no great and wide meaning to the mind of the child 
whose lips utter them ? Does he see that to describe the earth is to 
make it a reed, familiar place to him? not a ball eight thousand miles 
in diameter merely, but the home he lives in f 

Why, there are broad oceans, with islands in them — ^islands thrown 
up from the sea, or built by tiny insects ; islands with burning moun- 
tains and shining rivers ; and in the waters are forms of animal life 
as wonderful as those on the land. Mighty currents^ too, are sweep- 
ing through the deep, and tides are ever surging on the shores. 

There are far-stretching continents, girded with long ranges of 
mountains, thrown rudely up, yet following a great 4aw ; or, spread 
into wide plains, some rich and fertile, some bleak and desolate, high- 
land and lowland and valley ; each with its mineral treasures, each 
peopled with its own pecliliar and approximate vegetable and animal 
existences, of themselves a life-study. There are rivers, fertilizing 
vast regions in their course, and bearing on their bosoms the gath- 
ered wealth of prosperous nations. Lakes, like seas, fresh, salt, 
elevated, sunken — some mysteriously retaining all the gifts of their 
tributaries, some pouring their surplus waters in hurrying torrents 
to the parent ocean ; vapors, that silently ascend to fall in refreshing 
rain ; evening-distilled dews ; winds that blow, heat that scorches^ 
and cold that congeals. 

And there are men ; men crowned and chained ; of every station, 
color and degree, with various and wonderful powers. There are 
empires and states these men have made and scattered ; cities and 
pyramids they have builded; nameless religions, numberless gov 
emments and manifold employments, with which their hearts anj 
heads and hands are busy : is here nothing to study ? Call this dryf 
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Or is it the text-books that trouble you ? Are they not onlj as 
various as your numerous pupils, but also antiquated, superannuated, 
worn out in the service, at best but a meager rehearsal of " surface, 
soil and climate ?" Were the maps engraved for the last half-cen- 
tury instead of this ? before people enlarged their 'dominions, and 
shifted their capitals, without inquiring whether the news of the last 
change is yet fully abroad ? 

True, these are evils. The best text-books are desirable ; but if 
these are wanting must you utterly fail ? 

The oceans still sweep up on the shores of the continents in nearly 
the same form that your old map indicates ; mountain chains rise 
where they rose fifty years ago, and rivers, for the most part, still 
roll to the sea in their accustomed channels. Bare facts of soil and 
climate can be so woven together and applied, as to lose mucb of 
their I'epulsive character. Are there no outline maps ? Buy one. 
If not, make one : the thing is possible : charcoal is cheap ; so is 
coarse white paper, or coarser cotton cloth. No Globes ? There 
are fair round apples in the cellars of your patrons, or at least, well 
grown turnips, and these humble vegetables have more than once, in 
the history of school teaching, been honored with the title, " Terres- 
trial Globes." 

Or may be it is your dull, stupid scholars, who will not learn 
Geography? It is hardly reasonable to conclude that the young 
have an innate antipathy to the study, for little children usually have 
minds ^especially adapted to receive that kind of knowledge which 
Geography presents, knowledge, that, in its elements, can be made 
so lively and story-like, and can be so aptly illustrated by the visible 
forms around us. And older pupils are surely not often so dull or so 
reckless, as to be utterly blind to the world they live in. An interest 
in the subject once awakened, it will be found hard to put it slum- 
bering again. 

The fault can not usually be laid at the door of the parents or 
school committee. Their immediate sphere of action is not within 
the school-room, in the Geography class ; at least, they would hardly 
be willing to bear the responsibility of failure there. * 

The difficulty seems to come back upon the teacher. And is not 
the greatest source of evil here, with us — teachers f 

If some of us, in our hearts, feel that of all the branches we have 
occasion to teach. Geography is the most uninteresting, and roost 
unsuccessfully taught to our pupils, it becomes us to inquire into the 
■laiter. % 
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In order that anything be taught welly it seems necessary that it 
be thoroughly understood. Then, do we understand Geography ? 
Not merely, do we know where Cape Cod is, what is the capital of 
China, or which way the river Nile flows, but are we able to go be- 
hind these facts and see the world f Are we familiar with its con- 
struction, its various modifications of surface, their probable causes, 
their continual results ? Have we studied cause and effect, so that 
we know why many things are as they are, and how the complicated 
machinery of terrestrial creation acts and reacts to produce those 
phenomena which are daily witnessed ? Can we link together the 
facts ascertained with regard to our earth and its inhabitants, and 
form a chain by which we can hold whatever is already known at 
our command, and to which we can add link after link of knowledge, 
as we find the metal whereof to make it ? Are our minds like full 
fountains, whose waters overflow at the disturbing touch of only a 
childish finger ? 

And further, do we understand ourselves and out pupils f Do we 
know what we can do, and in what way we intend to do it ? Is the 
general " programme" of the Geography course all marked out be- 
fore us, so that as we become acquainted with the minds of our 
pupils, we can at once find their place and set them at work on the 
portion for which their present knowledge and development are best 
fitted ? 

There is much in following a plan in everything, and much in 
adapting the details of the plan to circumstances ; nowhere more 
than in Geographical studies. Do we not sometimes fail here ? 
Entering the school-room with no definite purpose, no idea of what 
shall be first done, we depend on chance, and give a lesson at ran- 
dom ; it is learned as it is given ; scholar and teacher plod on through 
the weary* book, utterly disgusted with the whole matter, so unsatis- 
factory are the results. Is it to be wondered at ? 

And if, by our knowledge of Geography, scholars, and selves, we 
are tolerably well prepared to teach the first to the second, are we 
progressive enough ? Is the science to us, an unlimited one ? . 
Whether we, in our little school-rooms, know it or not, the world is 
moving on. Nations fight, conquer and fall; cities rise, flourish, 
decay ; men live, act, and die ; every day there is a discovery in 
nature, science, or art, a new and wonderful invention, there is some 
mountain scaled, sea sounded, mine opened, or dry old bone exhum- 
ed. Travelers are making wide and curious researches ; Commerce 
is spreading farther her domain ; railroads and telegraphs are making 
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nations next-door neighbors, they are etretchbg over every land; 
while sails of stately ships " whiten every sea;" and all these things 
are changing the world. Shall we wait behind, content with know- 
ing what our fathers knew, or our text-books tell us ? Are we aware 
that the daily newspaper is one of the best text-books we can have, 
if we only know how to use it ? 

Why, we can make the earth grow real and vivid before the eyes 
of our pupils ; we can awaken a spirit of inquiry in their minds that 
will never be satiated. It will seek and find, and seek again ; it wijl 
grow strong and fruitful, as we, in our feeble beginnings, could never 
have imagined. 

Shall we then call Geography dry, our books and maps worthless, 
our pupils stupid, when we ourselves are really the dry «,nd worth- 
less and stupid actors on this stage 1 ^ 

Let us rather strive to become fresh and vigorous and active ; fit- 
ted to communicate our own living spirit to others. Let us learn to 
teach Geography. 

New Britain, April 27, 1854. 



OUR FREE SCHOOLS. 

Keep them before the people ! Why not keep them before the 
people? They are for the people. They are the pe&ple^s college. 
Our schools need some wholesome legislation. The people must de- 
mand it of their law-makers at New Haven. Keep the subject out 
of the whirlpool of politics, but mark the man who would deny the 
boon of a good education to the humblest child in the state. Let us 
unfurl our banner, and bear it aloft with this motto : " Our schools : 
they must he made good enough for the richest, and cheap enough for 
the poorest^ Conpecticut must be redeemed ; she must come for- 
ward into the front rank where she once stood, and where she be- 
longs. The legislators, the people and the teachers, must form one 
solid phalanx, and move forward with a certain, cautious boldness, 
conquering and to conquer, till the victory is achieved. 

The attitude of the press of this state, with reference to the im- 
provement of schools, is an encouraging omen. Most of the papers 
give their readers a weekly supply of educational matter. Some. 
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have an educational column : why not all ? What subject is of more 
vital importance to the community ? 

The following stirring appeal we cut from the " Union." 
" A work of great importance before our next legislature, is that 
of placing the Common Schools of Connecticut on a solid and firm 
foundation. Connecticut ought to have the best free schools in the 
world. It is idle to talk of the magnificent fund of the state. It is 
easy to lift it off. Let the next legislature just follow up the recom- 
mendations of democratic governors and commissioners ef the 
school-fund, and tax the property of the state so that each town shall 
raise hy tax as much as is drawn from the fund, and the entering 
wedge is fairly fixed. 

"Let no rich, crusty old bachelor make up wry faces at this prop- 
osition, and fret about being * taxed to support other people's chil- 
dren.' 

' " This tax is the best insurance on his property which the legisla- 
ture can secure. If he is not satisfied with that, he need not think 
it strange if all the boys and girls of the state petition to have a 
poll tax laid on him in addition. 

" This tax for the schools should be a rallying point for all the 
educational forces in the state. The two candidates for governor, if 
both try their hands, may well vie with each other for the best mes- 
sage in favor of this measure. Let the Teachers' Association and 
the thousands of teachers scattered over the state, back up the mes- 
sage with resolute good- will. 

" Let all the scholars and their mothers pour in their petitions for 
this measure, as the next order of the day after the Maine Law. 

"Let democrats, whigs and free-soilers in the legislature outdo 
each other in winning the honor of this measure, and let all the peo- 
ple say Amen." 



HOW THEY DO IT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
from the recent report of the mass, board of education. 

" The following school returns furnish decisive evidence of the 
continued advance of our common school system, in proportion to 
our increasing population and wealth ; and nothing shows more con- 
clusively the interest of a people in any public object, or their real 
estimate of its value, than the amount of money they regularly pay 
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for its support through voluntary taxation. Tried bj this rule there 
can be no general diminution of interest or sense of failure in re* 
spect to our public schools : they have been sustained with increasing 
liberality. The amount of money by tax for the support of schools 
during the past year, was larger than in any previous year by 
more than $50,000. 

^' The aggregate of appropriations by all the cities and towns of 
money raised by taxes for the school year of 1851-2, was $910,216; 
for the school year of 1852-3, the aggregate was $963,631, an in- 
crease of $53,415 in a single year. 

^' The amount raised by tax for the school year of 1842-3 was 
$510,590 ; the amount for the last year was' $963,631, an increase 
of $453,041, or nearly eighty-nine per cent, in ten years. 

" The average increase for ten years past of appropriations of 
school money raised by tax, has been $45,304 per year. 

^'The sum raised for 1842-3 was an average to each person of the# 
whole population, according to the census of 1840, of sixty-nine 
cents, while the sum raised for 1852-3 was an average to each per- 
son of the population, according to the census of 1850, of ninety- 
seven cents — an advance of twenty-eight cents to every man, woman 

and child in the state. 

« 

"The population of the state from 1840 to 1850 increased thirty- 
five per cent., while the increase of appropriations for the last ten 
years has been eighty-nine per cent." 



CONNECTICUT TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

A Semi-annual meeting of the Association will be held in New 
Haven on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 9th and 10th of May. 

TUESDAY. 

The Association will meet on Tuesday, at 2 P. M., for lihe trans- 
action of preliminary business, and to hear reports from committees 
appointed at the last meeting. 

At 3 P. M. a lecture will be delivered by W. C. Goldthwait, Esq., 
of Westfield, Mass. Subject, " Permanent Results." 

At 4 P. M., Discussion of topics suggested by the lecture, or of 
others which may be presented. 

At 7 J P. M., a lecture will be delivered by Rev. G. W. Perkins, 
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of Meriden. Subject, ^ The true aim and methods of Education, a» 
deduced from the plans of God, the great Educator." 
At 8^, Reports and remarks on Common Schools. 

WEDNESDAY. 

At 9 A. M., Discussion of Methods of Instruction. 

At 10 A. M., Address by Henry Barnard, LL. D., Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools. 4 

At 11 A. M., Discussion of topics suggested by the address. 

The afternoon will be devoted to remarks and short addresses on 
the condition and improvement of our system of schools, by eminent 
speakers, who have bee# invited to be present. 

At 7i P. M., Address by Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford. 

We are assured that th« hospitality of New Haven will provide 
accommodations, free of expense, for ladies who may attend. 

^ JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

For the Committee of Arrangements. 

New Britain, April 26, 1854. 



THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The next term of this institution will commence on the third 
Wednesday of the present month (May) and continue twelve weeks. 

Pupils are expected to enter at the beginning of the term, and 
remain till the close. There is no ciiarge for tuition. The price of 
board is $2.60 per week for males, and $2.25 for females. Persons 
intending to enter the school, and memberi^ who expect to return, 
should notify the Principal at New Britain, at as early a day as is 
convenient, so that accommodations* may be provided for them. 

Applications for first class Normal Teachers continue to be much 
more numerous than can be supplied. Those who stand highest in 
scholarship and skill in teaching, have the preference. One short 
term is not sufficient to make a goocl Normal Teacher. 

The New Britain High School affords excellent advantages for 
such as wish to fit themselves for admission to the Normal School. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS* 

National Education in Europe, By Henry Barnard, LL. P., Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in Connecticut. 

The late hour at which Henry Barnard's noble volume, Education in Europe^ 
was put into our hands, forbade more than the briefest allusion to its nature, 
in our last. The volume, it will be remembered, occupies nearly 900 pages, 
and through the liberality of some one, its autlfbr, we suspect, the first edition 
of 3000 copies is given to school districts and friends of education generally, 
at the nominal price of $1 .00 per copy, which is less than half its cost. It is an 
enlargement of a volume ow Normal Schools and other agencies for the educa- 
tion of teachers, prepared from European observatj||n in 1836, and documents 
subsequently collected, and published in 1851. It embraces full accounts oi the 
school systems of nearly every country in Europe, especially of the Prussian 
and German systems. In addition to the common schools, it takes up the Nor- 
mal, Reform, Evening, Ragged, Sunday and Agricultural Schools, the Schools 
of Art and Design, and in brief, everything at all answering to the designation 
of school, whether designed to communicate instruction to the scholar ^er se, or 
to the scholar preparing himself as an instructor. We know of no work in the 
English language, so fully deserving the teacher's perusal, or so likely to repay 
it in the enlargement of his practical school-room knowledge, as is this, for no 
book, in our knowledge, is more fully a record of educational experience. We 
have only to add our wish that it may receive a liberal welcome from the friends 
of education, not in Connecticut only, but wherever the English language is 
spoken. We believe that it is destined to be one of the Educational classics of 
the times. Published and sold by F. B. Perkins, Hartford, or to be had of Wil- 
liam Foster, Jr., who is now canvassing this county for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the book to the acquaintance of school committees and school districts. 

Windham Co, Tel, 

Outline* of Universal History, from the Creation of the World to the Present 
Time, By Dr. George Webber, Professor and Director of the High School 
of Heidelberg. Revised and corrected, with the addition of ^ History of the 
United States of America, by ^'rancis Bowen, A. M., Professor in Harvard 
College. Royal octavo, 559 pp. Published by Jenks, Hickling & Swan, 131 
Washington street, Boston. 

We feel justified in speaking of this work in strong terms of praise. With 
wonderful success has this gifted and learned author applied the principles of 
historical perspective to the annals of the world. Though a vast multitude of 
objects are introduced to the attention of the reader, there is not the least in- 
distinctness or confusion. All is harmony and order. Every event brought to 
iiotice, is made to occupy its proper place and fill its just proportion of space. 
The faithfal student of this work can not fail to reap a rich harvest of histor- 
ical lore; and what is far better, he will almost necessarily become imbued 
with the true historic spirit. 
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ANNALS OF EDUCATION, 

Vol. I. HARTFORD, JUNE, 1854. No. Q. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. G. Sir : Your letter of Felx 14th, in which jou ask for a 
complete and systematic statement of xaj system of school discipline, 
was duly received. A press of other duties alone prevented my an- 
swering it at an earlier date. 

My experience as a teacher extends only over a period of lesa 
than three years, and during but a small porticn of that time have I 
been engaged as principal of a school, so that government has hardly 
oome within my province. I am now one of the assistant teachers 
in a large public school ; and as the system of discipline here employ- 
ed, is almost exactly the same I would introduce into a school of my 
own, I will give you an account of that if it will answer your purpose. 

Commencing, then, with the first point which you specified — at- 
tendance. We require of every pupil who enters the school-room 
after thef commencement of the exercises, a written excuse from hia 
parents or guardian ; and, if he fails to bring one^ unless there is 
some excellent reason for it, he is immediately sent home for one.- 

But there are sometimes pupils who are often late and purposely 
so; morning af^er morning, they are sure to be in their seats just one 
minute too late. In such cases, I have found it very efiicacious to* 
require the delinquent to remain after school at night, fi\Q or more 
minutes, as the case may be^ for every one which he lost in the mon»- 

Vol. IX., No. 6- 12 
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ing. He will soon find it good policj to be pnnctnaL We also re- 
quire a written excuse for absence. 

Different motives must be employed with different minds as incen- 
tives io diligence. With some, it is sufficient to know that it is their 
dntj to employ their time usefully in school; some the fear of punish- 
ment deters from idleness ; and with still another class, emulation 
acts as a powerful motive to diligence. After all, if the teacher can 
but implant a love of study in the pupil's mind, it will follow as a 
matter of course, that the hours devoted to study wiQ be constantly 
and usefully employed. Fit up the school-room pleasantly and 
attractively; hang maps and drawings on the walls; collect a library ; 
gather geological specimens, and arrange them in cases prepared for 
them. Thus make the school-room pleasant, and you will find it will 
cost but little, for if the district can not, or will not afford to buy 
maps, teach your scholars to draw them ; let them each make a do- 
nation of one or more volumes as the commencement of a library ; 
encourage them in their walks to observe anything new or cu- 
rious they may see, and to preserve for their cabinet any new speci- 
mens they find; and as the consequence of all this, your scholars will 
learn to love school and study ; there will gradually be less play in 
the school-room, for in proportion as a pupil's earnestness in study in- 
creases, the temptations to idleness and whispering will decrease. 

Closely allied to diligence, and following it as a natural conse- 
quence, is the preparation of perfect recitations. I have always 
found it true, that if, from any cause, I fail to interest a class in any 
lesson, that lesson will be poorly recited. If I confine myself in a 
recitation in History or Geography, for instance, merely to the ques- 
tions in the book, the pupils will sooji become mere parrots, repeating 
the language of the book, without once thinking of the idea it was in- 
tended to convey. 

But if I relate some interesting fact concerning a person who is 
merely referred to in the History, or give some additional account of a 
country which is but very generally described in the Geography, en- 
courage the class to aak questions concerning anything they do not 
fully understand, and to ascertain from other sources all they can 
relative to what may not be satisfactorily explained in their text- 
books, the lessons will be prepared with increased zest, and with a 
deep interest at which the teacher who confines himself to the list of 
questions often found at the bottom of the pa^, would be astonished. 

We also send home monthly Reports, in which every recitation 
made during the month is marked, and the whole summed up under 
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the different heads of perfect and imperfect lessons, and lessons lost 
from absence or tardiness. Sometimes, in giving out a lesson which I 
know to be rather difficult, and yet within the power of every mem- 
ber of the class to prepare by assiduous study, I let it be understood 
that I will give an extra credit mai*k to all who do not fail on any 
point in the lesson. All will be anxious to prepare themselves per- 
' fectly ; for it is a great point to be able to carry home a report, 
defaced by no discredit marks either for poor lessons or misconduct. 

When teaching alone, I was in the habit, at the close of each half 
day, of asking all who had disobeyed any rule of the school, to rise ; 
and I now make the same requirement at the close of each recitation. 
Sometimes the discredit mark, which every misconduct causes upon 
the class books and reports, is a sufficient punishment ; sometimes it 
is necessary to debar the offender from some of the privileges of the 
school, to forbid his drawing a book from the library for a certain 
length of time, to confine him to a certain portion of the play-ground 
at the recesses ; and, if he persists in a course of disobedience, to 
restrict him, as much as possible, from all intercourse with his school- 
mates, by hearing his lessons privately, at the close of the regular 
sessions. Scolding never accomplishes its object, but kind expostu- 
lation often finds its way to the heart of one who may long have been 
a troublesome pupil. But I think there are sometimes cases 
where we can adopt no more effectual course than that recommended 
by the wisest of men in the best of books. 

Neatness, both as regards the school building itself and the 
grounds connected with it, as well as the personal appearance of the 
scholars, is a point which demands particular attention. This must 
have been quite forgotten, it would seem, by the designers of those 
little buildings scattered over our country, containing often only the 
school-room itself, and oftener still, a small entrance, which can not, 
even by courtesy, receive the name of dressing-room. There should, 
in every school-building, be two separate entrances, and a large and 
convenient dressing-room connected with each. That designed for 
the girls should contain conveniences for depositing bonnets, shawls 
or cloaks. India-rubbers, and umbrellas ; that for the boys, besides 
pegs for the hats and overcoats, should have underneath these and 
numbered to correspond, places for umbrellas, rubbers and boots, and 
both should contain conveniences for washing and arranging the 
hair after coming in from the play-ground. The boys should all be 
required to exchange their boots for light slippers before leaving the 
dressing-room, and as these are worn only in the school-room, two 
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eyila will thus be avoided — ^that of bringing in dirt on the feet, and the 
noise otherwise consequent on passing to and from recitations. I 
would detain after school those who allow any litter, as bits of paper, 
crumbs, or anything of the kind, to lie in or around their desks. 
There are but few scholars, whose perceptions are not sufficiently 
acute to see that unwashed faces and hands, and uncombed hair, do 
not correspond with such arrangements, without being personally 
addressed on the subject. 

With regard to neatness of personal appearance, and the tiiltivation 
of good manners, which, by the way, are too often banished from the 
school-room, my own experience has taught me that the teacher's 
example is all-powerful, reaching much farther than any amount of 
verbal teaching on the subject, if that chance in any point to be at^ 
variance with the daily practice of the instructor. Children are 
imitative beings ; and if they are habitually addressed by their 
teacher in a kind and pleasant tone, they will soon copy the same 
, manner in their intercourse with each other; but if they see the 
teacher easily led by angry and excited feelings to forget his usual 
suavity of manner for any expression which ill-temper may suggest, 
they will learn to copy this still more readily. 

As more powerful than any inducements to diligence or propriety 
of behavior which have been referred to, I would mention moral and 
religious motives. I believe it is much easier to govern a school 
which is opened and closed by prayer, than one where there is no 
reference made through the day, to God or the Bible. As the open- 
ing exercise in the morning, let the teacher select some interesting 
passage of Scripture, illustrate and apply it in a few appropriate 
remarks, and follow this with a short but sincere and earnest prayer, 
humbly seeking God's blessing, as if conscious that without it noth- 
ing valuable can be attained ; and the effect for good of this exercise 
will be seen through the day. Music, too, has a wonderful power to 
soothe angry and excited feelings. Said a pupil to n|^ in g school 
with which I was once connected, "I never can be angry, for as soon 
as Mr. S.sees me looking cross, he says, 'We will sing a little,' and! 
never can be angry when I once begin to sing." I would always 
close the afternoon session by a short prayer, preceded by singing. 

If the teacher is wearied or discouraged, or if the feelings of the 
pupils have been ruffled during the day, the sweet blending of chil- 
dren's voices as they unite in the evening hymn, will raise the thoughts 
from the toils of earth to the rest of heaven. 

r fear I have not been sufficiently concise in my statements gener- 
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allj, and perhaps Bome points which you wished treated more fully, 
I have passed over too lightly ; but I hope you will feel at liberty to 
make any changes you may wish, or omit the communicatidn alto- 
gether, for I am fully conscious that it deserves no place in your 
excellent Journal. If you are able to make any use of it, you will 
oblige me by not making mention of my name in connection with it. 

Very respectfully yours, J. T. H. 



SCHOLARSmPS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 

Scholarship op St. Paul's Church, Trot. 

This Scholarship was founded in 1830, and endowed by members 
of the parish whose name it bears. It is ''for the benefit of pious 
and indigent young men, studying with a view to the ministry in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church," and yields sixty dollars annually. 
The right of nomination is in the Rector, Wardens* and Vestry of 
St. Paul's Church, Troy. 

Heartt Scholarship. 

This Scholarship was founded in 1830, and endowed by Philip 
Heartt, Esq., of Troy. It has the same object with the preceding 
Scholarship, and yields sixty dollars annually. The right of nomi* 
nation was to be vested in Mr. Heartt during his lifetime, and 
afteritard, in the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Connecticut, and, during any vacancy in the episcopatt^ 
was to devolve on the presiding officer of the college. 

Scholarships op Trinitt Church, New York. 

These are five in number and were founded in 1834, in considera- 
tion of the sum of $5,000 granted by the Vestry of Trinity Church, 
New York, toward the endowment of the Hobart Professorship. 
The students by whom they are held are exempt from all charges 
''for tuition, room rent, fuel for recitation rooms, or other general 
objects." The right of nomination is in the Rector, Wardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Church, or their assigns, or any person by them 
authorized* 
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TkOMAs Backus Scholarship. 

This Scholarship was founded in 1837, and endowed by the Rev. 
Stephen Jewett, M. A., of New Haven. It is to be enjoyed "by 
some beneficiary designing to enter the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church," and yields one hundred dollars annually, for 
which the beneficiary is to give his obligation, payable four years 
after he shall leave the College, with interest. The right of nomi- 
nation is vested in Mr. Jewett during his lifetime, and afterward in 
the Trustees of the College. 

Scholarship op Christ Church, Hartford. 

This Scholarship was founded in 1839, and endowed by J. Smyth 
Rogers, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, who relinquished a claim 
against the College, on condition that the interest should be annually 
paid in support of such a Scholarship. In 1845, in consideration of 
the subscription from the parish for the erection of Brownell Hall, 
the endowment was increased, and the Scholarship now yields thirty- 
three dollars annually. The right of nomination is vested in the 
Rector of Christ Church. 

Scholarships op The Society for Promoting Religion 
AND Learning in the State op New York. 

These are two in number, and were founded in 1848, under an 
arrangemedt with the Society. They entitle the students by whom 
they are held to free tuition. The right of nomination is in the 
Society; and in return the College have the right to nominate, after 
free competition, to a Scholarship in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, yielding two hundred 
dollars annually. 

Scholarships op the Diocese op Connecticut. 

In 1844 and 1845, the sum requisite for the endowment of these 
Scholarships was subscribed in the Diocese of Connecticut. They 
are for the benefit of young men in indigent circumstances, commu- 
nicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The right of nomina- 
tion is vested in the founders, and each Scholarship entitles to free 
tuition. They are as follows : 

Scovill Scholarship, founded by William H. Sbovill, Esq., of 

Waterbury. 
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Scovill Scholarship, founded by J. M. L. Scovill, Esq., of Water- 
bury. 

Elton Scholarship, founded by J. P. Elton, Esq., of Waterbury. 

St. John's, Waterbury, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of 
St. John's Church, Waterbury. 

Trinity Church, New Haven, Scholarship, founded by Parishion-. 
ers of Trinity Church, New Haven. 

St. Paul's, New Haven, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of 
St. Paul's Church, New Haven. 

Lake Scholarship, founded by Benjamin T. Lake, Esq., of Bethlem. 

Hallam Scholarship, founded by Rev. Robert A. Hallam, of New 
London. 

St. James', New London, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners 
of St. James' Church, New London. 

Shelton and Sanford Scholarship, founded by Shelton and San- 
ford families, of Derby. 

Morgan Scholarship, founded by Rev. John Morgan, of Stratford. 

Fowler Scholarship, fonnded by Fowler family, of Northford. 

Cornell Scholarship, fonnded by Samuel G. Cornell, Esq., of 
Greenwich. 

St. Paul's, Norwalk, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of St. 
Paul's Church, Norwalk. 

Trinity Church, Portland, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners 
of Trinity Church, Portland. 

Sherman Scholarship, founded by Sherman family, of BrookfiekL. 

Burr Scholarship, founded by Mrs. Sarah Burr, of Hartford. 

Six other Scholarships were endowed in the same manner by 
sundry subscriptions, and the nomination to these is vested in the 
Corporation. 

Church Scholarship Society. 

Several undergraduate members of Trinity College are accommo- 
dated with loans by a Society of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
established in 1827, with the above title. These loans, which do not 
exceed $80 per annum, are granted only to persons in necessitous 
circumstances, preparing for holy orders, and sustaining a correct 
deportment as communicants. Applicants must be furnished with a 
testimonial of such qualifications, signed by a clergyman to whiMii 
they are personally known. The President of the College is 
President of the Executive Board of the Choroh Scholarship Socie^. 
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ON READING THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

Under this head we propose to finish, in this number of our Jour- 
nal, what we can saj on the question of the Bible in ScbooL 

Great prejudice has been excited against u^ing the Bible at all in 
school, from the inefficient and irreverent way in which it has too 
often been used. And it would certainly be better for our youth, 
both in regard to their mental discipline and their moral culture, that 
the Bible be entirely banished from the school-room, than that its 
careless and slovenly reading should perpetuate these evil habits in 
reading, or induce the feeling among the pupils, that, after all, the 
Bible is only an ordinary book. 

Such a result, may, with care and skill on the part of the teacher, 
be avoided ; and the pupil, by his daily reading of the Scriptures, 
may, daily and insensibly, become more impressed with their deep 
spiritual import, and more blessed by their high and ennobling 
instructions. And this, too, may occur, without a single word of 
theological or sectarian interpretation from the teacher. Those 
passages which are ^^hard to be understood," the skillful teacher will 
not be very likely to select for the reading exercise, and no others 
will call for very frequent expository comments. 

But the teacher should insist upon the intelli^fent and effective 
reading of every verse which he allows to be read at aU. This 
remark is of especial importance, because the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in schools, has too generally degenerated into a sort of spirit- 
less formality, savoring more of the conventicle, and the stiffened 
sanctity of the would-be pietist, than of the interested and wakeful 
spirit and earnest elocution of the true scholar. Religion has gained 
Kiothing, while scholarship has lost much in this sorry process. That 
reading of even the Christian Scriptures which promises the best and 
holiest results, is precisely that whose articulation, inflection, tone 
and modulation, best translate the thought or sentiment of the in- 
spired page to the ear of the listener. Reading is simply rendering 
iato sound to address to the ear of a listener, the thoughts which a 
{Minted page addresses to the eye. And this view of reading should 
never be lost sight of; least of all when reading in that book, on 
whose precise meaning so much depends. 

Again, it should be the aim of the teacher to secure the reading 
of every verse by every member of the clasSj and of the whole school, 
even, if all the school are able to read. 
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To reach this result the teacher should leave no means untried. 
' The thoughtful, interested, earnest reading of ten verses at the 
opening of the school in the morning, is one of the best possible 
methods of introducing the school to the earnest studies of the day. 

The following method of reading the Scriptures in concert, in 
schools, has been found successful. In commencing with a class or 
school the teacher will probablj find it necessary to read the passage 
himself. In doing this, he should take especial pains to exhibit, in 
sound, each thought of the passage by itself and in its relations. 
And this is of so much importance that he should make special 
preparation for the reading himself. The utmost care will be 
necessary in regard to his posture, the standing position being well 
nigh indispensable ; and every muscle and member of the body to be 
concerned in the vocal expression of thought, should be schooled to 
its appropriate place and service. He should also consider the 
physical preparation of the pupils quite as indispensable as his own. 
When the passage has been read to them, the school should read it 
together. If it should be found that they were not prepared to do 
it as a school or class, let him select a few of the most successful 
readers to read the lesson to and with the school. This class may 
be the guide for the rest, until, under the influence of the exercise, 
they shall be able to unite together in concert reading. 

To enforce the necessity of reading thoughts rather than pro- 
nouncing, words, this expedient may be used. A passage may be 
chosen for whose vocal expression great variety of tone and modu- 
lation is requisite, and the class required to pronounce it ; first, each 
pupil in the class pronouncing separately and in turn a single word, 
irrespecdve entirely of its meaning or connection in the passage* 
The most of the class would see at once, that though the verse had 
been articulated, word by word, and very distinctly too, yet it had 
not been intelligently or even intelligibly read. Let the class then 
go over the verse as before, only, that each word pronounced by 
each pupil must be uttered as if the pupil were reading the entire 
verse. In a short time the members of a claas will in this way 
accustom the ear to notice the slightest distinctions in sonnds, and 
learn the effect of such variaticHis in determining the meaning 
conveyed to a listener. The highest attainment within the reach of 
the reader, is that in which each word used in the expression of an 
idea is fully enunciated by itself, yet with every element of force 
and tone and inflection which its use in the sentence implies ; nor 
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should I consider the art of reading perfected until this oould 
ordinarilj be done. 

When the class or school have reached a definite idea of the 
difference between pronouncing words separately and using them 
in expressing sentiments, thoughts and emotions, and have also 
acquired some skill in simultaneous and harmonious utterance, I 
should resolve them into two sections and pursue still further the 
same course, allowing the sections to alternate instead of the 
individual pupils. At first thej might alternate with the verses, 
then with the pauses, and finally with words. And all this, which 
may seem to be needless machinery, I should use as the readiest 
way to the full understanding and expression on the part of the 
pupils of the thought to be conveyed. When, by these disciplinary 
processes, the school are ready to read attentively and intelligibly, 
it has been my plan to have this reading exercise conducted with as 
little formality as possible. Usually the school have alternated with 
the verses, the ladies reading one verse in concert and the gentlemen 
the next. When a change has seemed desirable, a single pupil has 
read a few verses or the school have alternated with the pauses, or 
with the single words, and occasionally they have read each a verse 
or two, according to the more usual and older method. 

It is by such expedients, that the listlessness which is too often 
^tendant upon the reading of the Bible in our schools is best 
overcome. And it has resulted, also, that the school have become 
more interested in contemplating the scriptural lesson before them. 

The method thus sketched is designed, as a single glance will 
reveal, to teach the art of reading itself, and is not alone or especially 
adapted to the reading of the Bible ; and the chief objection to it, 
at first view, will be that it is too cumbersome and technical to be 
made use of in so sacred an exercise as that of reading the 
Scriptures. It will be said, let the art of reading be taught 
elsewhere, but let this exercise be simply one of deep spiritual and 
devotional meaning and influence. 

But it may be a sufficient answer to this objection to reply, that 
all that apparent devotion and spirituality, which, exhibited in a 
sanctimonious air and a canting religious tone, has no deep religious 
truth and no true religious emotion underlying it, is only seeming 
devotion — a very sham counterfeit of spirituality. It is only when 
the moral sensibilities are acted on by the power of important and 
solemn religious considerations, thoroughly comprehended by the 
understanding, that any valuable religious impressions are made. 
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Hence, in reading the Scriptures, the first requisite to any truly 
religious attkinxnent, is the clear intellectual perception of the 
religious truth expressed. Whatever else may he necessary or 
needless, this plainly is indispensable. Whatever amount of elocu- 
tionary training may be necessary to aid in securing this result, is 
as plainly appropriate and desirable. 

But, such training is desirable for another reason. If it be 
neglected in this exercise, the influence of the neglect will most 
certainly be seen in every other department of school-training and 
discipline. A lounging posture here will work mischief in the 
recitation room. Indistinct utterance here will perpetuate the 
shameful defect elsewhere. Confused Aeas indulged in the most 
important instructions of the day, will beget a^ confusion or dearth 
of ideas on all the topics embraced in its range of studies. Languor, 
false inflection, unskillful modulation, allowed in the vocal expression 
of the most weighty and stirring truths which ever address our 
intellects or our hearts, would be very likely to fasten all these evils 
upon our habits of speaking and reading elsewhere. The teacher, 
then, who would not find all his endeavors to train his classes to a 
skillful execution of the art of reading — one of the most graceful 
and useful accomplishments of the ripest scholarship — must guard 
well the manner in which they read^their daily Scripture lesson* 
The five minutes, and we would not ask for more time for this 
exercise, spent by all the school who are able to engage in it, will 
usually advance the school in the art of reading itself, more than all 
the other reading and elocutionary exercises of the school. If 
neglected, it may effectually neutralize all other endeavors to secure 
anything like a model style, either of speaking or reading. 

Of course, if in any school all of its members are skillful and 
interested readers of God's Word, all such expedients as we have 
commended can be dispensed with. What we have written has 
been in view of the wants of such schools as every Connecticut 
teacher will have to teach. H. 



Napoleon constantly repeated the celebrated saying of Leibnitz, 
^ Give me the public instruction during an age, and I will change 
the world." 
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SPELLING. 

^ We are a nation of bad spellers. Nine out of ten (and I am 
not sure that ninetj-nine out of every hundred is not quite as near 
the truth) are bad spellers." 

Some may think this a ^ stupendous libel ;" but nevertheless, I 
am inclined to think, if the matter could be fairly tested, it would be 
found to contain a very large proportion of truth. There is no dis- 
puting that we are sadly deficient, as a people, in this respect. Nor 
is this deficiency confined to the illiterate. It is common to all 
classes of society ; the literary man and the laborer, the teacher and 
the farmer, are more or ftss tainted with it. I believe that our 
character in this respect is too generally understood and admitted 
to need any arguments in proof of it. 

I propose to offer a few suggestive remarks upon some points 
touching the cause and the remedy. In searching for the origin of 
the difiiculty it would naturally seem to result from one of two 
principal causes, viz., want of sufficient attention, or wrong methods 
of teaching. 

Who will say that it is caused by want of attention ? What other 
branch receives as much attention? A large portion of our youth 
spend a sufficient time upon^ the spelling-book to acquire Latin or 
Greek. No teacher is so negligent as to omit the spelling lesson. 
And most teachers pride themselves upon the thoroughness of their 
drilling in the spelling-book. It can hardly be said to be caused 
by neglect. 

But can it be that there is anything wrong in our modes of teach- 
ing this branch? Most of us, until lately, have followed in the 
time-honored footsteps of our forefathers, and taught the spelling- 
book in the good old way of " spelling round." Can this be wrong? 
It would seem, that if the difficulty we are considering is occasioned 
by wrong modes of teaching, and there is one mode which has been 
more generally used than others, and for a long time, that mode must 
be held, in some measure at least, responsible, unless it can be proved 
to be innocent. Let us examine then the mode of teaching whitsh 
has been most in use for a long period, and see how it operates. 

The teacher gives out a spelling lesson of a column or more in 
the spelling-boo^, and the pupils study it, or pretend to, and then the 
teacher " puts out the words," and the pupils — (spell them ? No,) 
iell how they should he spelled. And this is called spelling. Is it 
spelling ? Who spells so, for any practical purpose in life ? 
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Let us make a comparison, bj way of illostratioii. A teacher says 
to a class in the morning : "• Here is a spelling lesson. When joh 
can teU how all these words should be spelled, you will know how to 
gpell them." In the aflemoon, will he say to them : ^ Here is a draw- 
ing lesson. When you can teU how all those pictures should be 
drawn, you will know how to draw them ?" And yet is not one state- 
ment as true as the other? If teUing how to spell, is spelling, is nol 
telling how to draw, drawing? The pen or the pencil is just as 
necessary, for all practical purpose, in the one case as in the other; 
and the hand that is to perform either of them, needs as much train- 
ing in the one case as in the other, to do them with equal facility. 

Is not this, then the real source of the difficulty ? Substituting 
theory for practice. Supposing that knowing how a thing is done 
is knowing how to do it/ The whole process is deceptive. Both 
the teacher and the pupil are deceived. And the mistake is gener- 
ally undiscovered until years after, when the use of the pen is required 
for pracif cal purposes. And then the real cause of the difficulty 
is not always understood. Then we hear how they ^ dread writing.'' 
" Had rather be whipped than write a letter." •* I have forgotten 
all my spelling." '' I used to be a capital speller when I went to 
school, always at the head of the class ; but I have forgotten it aU." 
Is it not much more probable, that that which is supposed to have 
been forgotten, was never learned ? — the real spelling with the pen, 
the only way in which it is ever used for practical purposes. And 
here too, it is too often found that the only two organs that can be 
employed for this purpose, the eye and the hand, have been left 
almost entirely uncultivated, or if cultivated, frequently made 
worse by the culture. The eye has become as much accustomed to 
wrong spelling as to right, and one looks about as natural as the 
other. And the band, accustomed only to imitate copies of single 
detached letters, or senseless combinations, formed merely for ex- 
ercise in mechanical execution, is hardly able to write the most 
common word without naming the letters audibly* Spelling, to be 
practically useful, should flow from the pen, just as pronunciation 
should flow from the tongue, without thought, apparently. We should 
no more stop to think how to spell the every-day current words of 
our language, than we should to pronounce them. Practically 
speaking, the hand should know how to spell. It is true, the head 
must learn first, and then teach the hand. But after beiug pn^ 
erly instructed, the hand should no more depend upon the head, to 
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repeat its iostnictions, than a well trained pu{Hl should depend upon 
his teacher for a continual repetition of his instructions. 

It seems to me self-evident that any mode of instruction which 
does not leave the learner capable of using wiiat he has acquired 
in the only way in which it can be made useful, is certainly defective. 
Must we not then condemn oral spelling. I know not whether the 
method produced the spelling-book or the spelling-book the method. 
They are so intimately connected that they must stand or fall together. 
It may produce a shudder in the minds of some to bear even the 
intimation that the spelling-book may be abolished. But the time, 
I trust, is not far distant. Already has the work commenced, and 
at the West in many places, I sun informed, it is entirely superseded. 
I think that it would not be difficult to show, that even with our 
present books, its place could more than be supplied without any 
additional labor to the teacher. 

To me there are few sadder sights than a row of little ones, 
weaving (writhing?) over a column of (to them) senseless^ords, in 
a spelling-book, and gibbering with their lips, in a half whisper, 
like so many maniacs at the Retreat, now turning a listless eye upon 
the page to commence anew the everUsting '' round of words," and 
then, with wandering eye and solemn weave, commence again the' 
endless gihhevj gibber. Verily I am reminded of a quotation I 
once met with — 



" Despair, 
Seated beside the Fool of Despondency, 
Angling for impossibilities/' 

for never was labor more perfectly wasted and abortive than in the 
so- called act of studying a column of unmeaning, unconnected 
words. It often produces stupidity and imbecility, but I doubt 
whether a particle of good ever came from its practice. But I 
must defer the consideration of the use of spelling-books, memoriz- 
ing, &c., to another occasion. 

So much for our pupils. And now a word for ourselves. How 
many of us are hampered and hindered by a consciousness of our 
deficiency in this respect, often leaving undone thai which we should 
do, lest we should expose ourselves? How many are prevented 
from writing for our Journal by this very cause? I know more 
than one whose opinions and expenence would be valuable, who 
hesitate on this account They are conscious that they can not 
point, and capitalize, and spell, fit for the public eye, and so they 
dare not venture. But if they would ask the printer, he would tell 
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them that a large proportion of those who write for the press are in 
the same predicament, when they hegin, and that the points, capitals 
and spelling are usually left to the printer. He has but to touch it 
and it is all right. If a piece of manuscript were to appear in a 
printing-office, correct in all the essentials of points, capitals, 
spelling, &c., it would be considered a wonder, and the whole craft 
be called together to shake their dusty beards over it and conjecture 
of its author. And ten to one they would decide be must have 

been a printer or the Ahem ! 

Here is a word of comfort, then, not to make us contented as we 
are, but to show us how we may be released from our thralldom. 
We should laugh at any one who should resolve not to risk himself 
in the water until he knew how to swim. And shall we say we will 
not trust ourselves with a pen until we have nothing to learn with 
it? It is true we should have learned to use it in school. But as 
we did not, the sooner we begin the better. Every day we put 
it off will make the difficulty greater. Let us resolve to do our 
duty then, and leave the responsibility with the editors and printer. 
Only send your thoughts and they will dress them up. Who has 
not said to a hopeful pupil when laughed at for his blunders, that 
those who have laughed at him have once made the same blunders, 
and that if he will persevere it will be his turn to laugh by and by. 
Let us apply the same to ourselves. Practical. 

[By inserting the above article in our pages, we do not wish to be 
considered as indorsing it without some modification. Who ^' Prac- 
tical" is we have not the pleasure of knowing, but we can sympathize 
with him most truly. There was a time when we were ready to 
preach a crusade against the spelling-book. We looked upon it as a 
useless piece of lumber in tlfe school-room. Nay, more, we thought 
it the chief stumbling-block in the child's path to good spelling. 
Further experience has proved this view to be erroneous. Truth 
lies between the extremes. One extreme is the spelling-book and 
nothing hiU oral, spelling. The other is the banishment of the 
spelling-book and nothing hut written spelling. We should use both 
methods, but especially keep the pupil at it. We would refer our 
readers to the chapter on "Spelling" in Northend's Teacher and 
Parent. Res. Ed.] 



THE TEACHER'S DANGERS. 

No. II.-— The Whirlpool. 

What school-bo7 versed in geographic lore, has not in his fancy 
a vivid picture of the Maelstrom ? What captain, visiting the coast 
of Norway, would not steer clear of its dreaded attraction ? How 
gently,- at first, does it draw the stately ship a little nearer to its 
yawning vortex ; but when fully within its power what destruction 
more complete, what situation more hopeless ? 

There is a Maelstrom which threatens to engulf the teacher. In 
the older charts it is marked Fretfulness, but later editions call it 
Nervousness. We come within its influence, not at long intervalSi 
but constantly. We are sailing round its outer circles with a never 
ceasing tendency toward its center. 

The mind reels under the stunning shock of dire misfortune, as a 
ship met by the mountain wave, and like it, recovering, goes on as 
before. Trifles only annoy, as from their insignificance no effort is 
made to counteract them. 

The vexatious whisper, the thoughtless laugh, the sly mischief, 
the roguish play, the stupid blunder, the careless noise, the rough 
remark, the uncouth posture, the youthful fickleness, the childish 
whim, and the numberless other petty vexations of school life, harass 
the teacher day after day and year after year, till, exhausted and 
dispirited, he is almost ready to give over the contest. His efforts 
meet with- no satisfactory result. As fast as one evil is subdued, 
another takes its place. Like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, he is 
overcome by the number and pertinacity of his pigmy assailants. 

He looks over the battle-ground of years and finds but little has 
been gained. The world is only a little better for his living in it, 
and he had fondly dreamed of effecting a revolution ; his school has 
only made progress^ where he expected a complete renovation ; he 
finds himself esteemed, but he hoped to be venerated; fancy had 
endowed his patrons with large hearts, but fact shows some of them 
to be hollow. What can he do ? If he ceases to strive, his foes 
gain strength, and if he continues he loses strength. In either case 
he is conscious that soon he must yield. 

Without doubt he is troubled with "the blues." His prospects 
are blue, friends are turning blue, he is decidedly blue himself, and 
everything appears blue save the sky, which hangs over him n 
leaden-colored canopy, darkening every ray of light and chilling 
every warm hope. 

Alas, he is like the mariner, who, occupied with the incidents of 
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the voyage, has neglected to take his dailj observation, and is roused 
to a sense of danger by the roar of a whirlpool, from which he can 
escape onlj by the most strenuous exertions. He is nervous, 
dyspeptic, misanthropic ; realities trouble him by day, and dreams 
torture by night ; difficulties appall him, for it requires all his energy 
to carry his ordinary load ; he can not rise above them, for his spirits 
have no elasticity. Yet he does not yield. He will not though he 
die. What shall he do? 

What should the sailor do who is nearing the fearful vortex? 
Obviously it is useless to stay where he is and defy its power. He 
can not resist it. He' must £iy. Just so the teacher. He must 
take a vacation ; must drop all thoughts of school and occupy himself 
with other things. He needs mental rest but bodily activity. He 
must regain health. Let him, then, f y from care for a time and 
recreate. It matters little what particular kind of recreation he 
chooses, but let it be same kind. Especially let him seek the society 
of fellow-teachers ; their sympathy will be a relief. Let him, if 
possible, meet them in Associations, and he will be cheered and 
strengthened. The social influence of such meetings is the very 
tonic he requires, and on its strength he can go many days. 

But he may say, ^^I can not afford the time for vacation, nor the 
expense of attending teachers' meetings." With equal force might 
the sailor urge that he can not afford to lose time by turning from his 
course to escape the Maelstrom, or to sacrifice his cargo to avoid ship* 
wreck. With the nervous teacher rest and recreation are not questions^ 
of time or money. The necessity for them is imperative. Nature^ 
in stem tones says you mtisty and he will obey, or suffer. The* 
alternative is continued toil and failure, or rest now and future success.. 

To shun danger is better than to escape it. For this purpose- 
every teacher should take care of health. He should make this a> 
duty. No engagements should ever conflict with it. If he does 
his duty here he will be strong for all others. Like the sailor, too,, 
he should ^^keep his reckoning." At night he should review the 
occurrences of the day; see where he acted from impulse, wa» 
hasty, inconsiderate, irritable or unkind, and on the morrow correct 
these failings. In all situations he should ^^ keep cool." Yet more- 
than this, he should cast his care, his tormenting anxiety, on the 
Lord. He should have faith ; faith to rely on the ultimate triumph 
of right, truth and love, faith to believe that his Heavenly Father 
will order all for the best. He should be willing '^ to labor and 
to wait" F. C. B^ 

13 
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MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting -of the Connecticut State Teachers' Association, held 
in Middletown, the 25th October, 1853, it was made "incumbent on 
the board of directors to call an annual and semi-annual meeting 

each year." 

The first semi-«nnual meeting under this vote was held in New 
Haven the 9th and 10th of May, 1854. 

The Association met on Tuesday, two oV^lock, at the Orange Street 
Chapel, the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. W. T. Eustis, of New Haven. The proceed- 
ings of the last meeting were read by the Secretary ; also a letter 
from Edward C. Herrick, Librarian, in behalf of the authorities of 
Yale College, inviting the members of the Association to visit at 
«uch times as may be most convenient, the College Library, Cabi- 
net of Minerals, and Trumbull 'Gallery of Paintings. 

The committee appointed to prepare a petition to the General 
Assembly, reported that the object desired, would probably be better 
obtained by a conference with the Committee on Education, appointed 
by the Legislature. The committee of the Association were directed 
to "Confer with the Legislative committee. 

Report from committee on amendments to constitution was accepted, 
referred back to the committee with instructions to report fully at a 
subsequent hour. A committee was appointed to report on vacations. 
Committee consisted of Fred. B. Perkins, Wm. H. Russell, M. T. 
Brown. 

Committees were ^so raised to obtain subscribers to the Common 
School Journal, and to eni*oll the names of Teachers in attendance. 

At three, a lecture was delivered by W. C. Goldthwaite, of West- 
field, Mass. Subject, Permanent Results. 

This lecture was interesting, replete with wisdom, exhibiting the 
•contrast between superficial instruction and the thorough training 
and culture of mind and heart. It is hoped this lecture will soon 
ht printed. 

At four, a lecture was delivered by Worthington Hooker, M. D., 
of Tale College, on " The method of teaching Physiology in Schools?* 

Dr. Hooker remarked upon the defects in teaching natural science, 
there being too much of classificati()^ and an effort to learn technical 
names, while sufficient attention is not given to the philosophy of 
nature. He illustrated in a very clear manner his method, by 
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explaining the anatomy and physiology of the circulatory organs, by 
means of diagrams, blackboard and the organs preserved. 

Th^ thanks of the Association were voted to both of the gentlemen 
who had lectured, and the meeting was adjourned. 

At seven and a half P. M., the Association met in the Hall of 
Representatives. Besides teachers, a large number of citizens and 
membersof the legislature was, present. The evening lecture was 
delivered by Rev. G. W. Perkins, of WestMeriden. Subject, "7%e 
sure aim and methods of Education as deduced from God the Great 
Educator,** 

The lecturer commenced by stating that the whole system of educa- 
tion was at fault in not being in accordance with God's plan. 

1st. The method to be employed should be synthetical; illustrated 
by the plan of teaching geography, described, commencing with a 
map of school yard and proceeding through natural successive steps 
till the whole world was studied. 

2d. While children are under God's plan. He teaches them by a 
tentative process, or experiment, as in talking, walking, jumping, &c., 
illustrated and applied in method to be pursued in teaching compo- 
sition or use of language. 

3d. God governs men by wise laws and proper penalties. Chil- 
dren should be governed at school, not arbitrarily, but judiciously, 
wisely. Every transgression should have its penalty, sure, inexorable. 
Also with lessons, these should be such as the scholar can well learn, 
but the rule should be, good, accurate recitations, or adequate 
penalties. 

4th. The ultimate end of Grod's education is the restoration of 
man to happiness. There should be moral and religious education, 
as well as intellectual culture. 

Remarks by Prof. Philbrick of the State Normal School, and 
a call by the same gentleman for Mr. Barney, Commissioner of 
Schools in Ohio, who proceeded to give some account of the school 
system of Ohio. He remarked that the present system was adopted 
after two years* consideration by the legislature. The principle lying 
at the basis of the system is that government has something to do to 
educate the community, and that property must be taxed for this * 
purpose. This is the American system. 

In Ohio there is a tax for support of schools of two mills pn a dollar 
of the taxable property, also one of one-tenth of a mill for the pur* 
chase of libraries and apparatus. The present law makes every 
organized township an organization for school purposes, with power 
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to establisb high and graded schools, or to subdivide into districts. 
Schools must be sustained seven months in a year. Schools are 
entirely free* About one hundred towns have graded schools, most 
of them with five grades. The system is quite popular. 

Votedy That the thanks of the Association be presented to the 
gentlemen who have addressed us this evening, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday, 9 A. M. The Association met in the Webster school- 
room, and the morning session was opened with prayer by Eev. 
George L. Harrison, of New Haven. 

A subscription had been started for the purpose of procuring a 
portrait of Hon. Henry Barnard. The President of the Association 
presented the subject to the meeting and stated the object of the 
subscription, which was filled up during the day. 

The committee on amendments to the constitution reported. Be- 
port accepted and amendments adopted. The principal amendments 
were those making the President, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer, members of the board of editors of the . 
Journal; admitting any teacher or active friend of education as 
member, by payment of annual fee ; exempting ladies from payment 
of this fee ; and establishing a semi-annual as well as annual meeting. 

Topics connected with the lecture of last evening were proposed 
for discussion. D^cussed as follows : 

F. B. Perkins. If schools are to be governed on God's plan must 
teachers not be endowed with the omniscience and omnipotence of 
God? 

S. A. Thomas gave an account of a school where the teacher 
thought order good, but the pupils were sly, artful, deceiving the 
teacher. 

Bev. E. B. Huntington remarked upon several points of lecture, 
with explanations and criticisms. 

Wm. S. Baker asked if a principle was not established by God 
with our first parents in Eden. " Of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die." 

Mr. T. S. Brown liked the principles of government stated in the 
lecture, but they are not always applicable by man ; thought pun- 
ishment should not be inflicted except for disobedience — ^not punish 
one who can not learn. 

Bev. E. B. Huntington. Scholar in my school is punished by my 
countenance. 

Bev. George L. Harrison. Theory of government in school the 
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same as the foundation of common law. The scholar should be 
taught the consequences of violation of law. 

S. A. Thomas believed manhood, character and ambition to do 
right, powerful motives with boys. 

W. S. Baker. Every method should be tried that possibly can be, 
to influence and restrain the child from wrong. 

Prof. Olmsted, in a few brief remarks, said he would adopt the 
sentiment, ^ As is the teachei" so is the school." The teacher is to 
impress his own character upon the pupil. Various motives should 
be presented to pupils of different ages and different mental and 
ihoral attainments. Gave an interesting illustration from Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

F. C. Brownell. I do not rise to speak against corporal punish- 
ment, but we do not love punishment ; some things must be over- 
looked. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, the President called upon Prof. 
Thacher, who gave some account of the Association in past years, 
when but a few members were connected with it. Connecticut has 
relied on her old educational reputation. " Young Connecticut" will 
do better, for she has already tmdertaken actual improvements in 
education. 

It was voted that a set of the apparatus for schools, manufactured 
at state prison, be exhibited this evening, previous to the lecture. 

Committee on vacations presented a report, with resolutions : ac- 
cepted and laid upon the table. 

Prof. Philbrick explained the plan on which the Journal is con- 
ducted, and urged the importance of a hearty cooperation on the 
part of teachers, to sustain it by writing for it and procuring sub- 
scriptions. 

The publishing agent of the Journal presented an account of its 
financial condition. 

Morning session closed at twelve. 

The first hour of the afternoon was occupied in a social meeting, 
at the Webster school-house. At three, the members of the Asso- 
ciation visited the^ College Library, Trumbull Gallery, and Cabinet 
of Minerals. The Association met at seven P. M., in the College 
Street Church. Minutes of day session read and accepted, and votes 
of thanks passed to Authorities of Tale College, Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and the citizens of New Haven. 

The school apparatus was exhibited by Gen Welles, and remarks 
made in explanation of its utility by Bev. Cyrus PearL 
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At 7^ o'clock an able and interesting address was delivered by 
Hon. Francis Gillette. The speaker alluded to the early history of 
New England in this respect, and portrayed in eloquent language 
the wants of the common schools of Connecticut. A vote of thanks 
to the speaker was passed, and also a vote requesting a copy of the 
address for publication. 

Brief remarks by Prof. B. Silliman, Prof. PhUbrick and others, 
and the Association adjourned sine die. There were over two hun- 
dred teachers present at this deeply interesting meeting. 

D.N. C. 



MAP DRAWING. 

This art is practiced to some extent in most of our public schools ; 
but, so far as I am informed, whether en paper or the blackboard, 
it is generally a work of imitation, rather than a systematic method 
of projecting a map. In teaching geography, latitude and longitude 
are ^subjects deserving the careful attention of the pupil, and re- 
quiring great effort on the part of the teacher, in order that they 
may be fully comprehended, and they should never be omitted, even 
in map-copying on paper. 

While this crude and desultory article may contain nothing new, 
yet as this Journal is to be a sort of ^ Crystal Palace," where the in- 
dustry of all teachers is to be exhibited for mutual instruction, I will pre- 
sent the method I have pursued for several years in teaching geogra- 
phy. And in giving my method I wiU not now speak of teaching the 
rudiments, but wiU commence with the hypothesis that the learner 
is familiar with elementary geography, and has a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the earth's circles. It will also be of great advantage if 
the pupil has had experience in map-copying on sheets of fine paper, 
prepared for this purpose. This should be done with as great precis- 
ion and excellence of finish as the scholar is able to attain, which 
will serve at once to discipline the eye, the hand, and the mind. 

We will now, before proceeding farther, require the class to learn, 
rejecting the fractions, the number of English miles contained in a 
degree of latitude, also in a degree of longitude on every tenth par- 
allel of latitude, from the equator to the poles, and from this knowl- 
edge can be calculated the number of miles contained in a degree of 
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longitude on any parallel of latitade. We are now prepared to ^^laj 
out" the latitude and longitude upon the blackboard, for a map ef 
any given country. For illustration we will take that of New En- 
gland. 




I find my skeleton map will extend from latitude 41° to 48° N. 
and taking any space which the size of my blackboard will allow as 
the distance between the parallels, or — which is the same thing — as 
the length of a degree of latitude, I regard this distance as the unit 
by which to form this map. 

. Let the line A B (see fig.) represent this unit, or -ff , which, for 
the convenience of ''round numbers" we will regard as containing 
70 English miles, for the number of miles in a degree of latitude, 
also the number of miles in a degree of longitude at the equatorl 
Now, having thus drawn the parallels of latitude, if I bisect them 
with a perpendicular line, it will denote the ^ center meridian" of 



Hkt map. At lalitede 41^ I find a degree of loi^tiide contains bnt 
52.16 Eng^iiih miloB, or, which is aeennle enough for my present 
porpose, a d^ree of hmgilode at this point is aboot f f cvr -^ of a 
degree of hOitode, and refnesenting this distance bj the line* C D, 
we have the length of a d^ree of longitude at huitade 41^. 

At kititnde 48^ a d^;ree of longitode contains 46^ miles ; and, 
reasoning as before, it will readO j be seen that at this pcnnt a d^ree 
of longitude is equal to ff or about i^ of a degree of latitude; 
hence we have the line £ F. If, starting at the ^center meridian," 
we place dots at a distance from each other denoted bj the length of 
the line C D, upon the 41st paralle], and upon the 48th, dots at a 
distance denoted bj the line £ F.* Knowing the longitude^ we will 
proceed to number these dots lespectiTelj 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, ^c, 
upon the two different parallels. Having done this, we will next 
connect by a line the dots of corresponding numbers, which will 
give us the ri^t meridians for this section of country, and a complete 
^ skeleton map" of New England, of snffici^it mathematical correct 
ness for our purposcf 

If it is thought proper to ''laj out" the latitude and longitude 
with greater accunuT* than in the for^;oing,/£^ttre, it can be done bj 
adopting compUx fraetiatu. However, with a little exercise of the 
judgment, the difference will bardlj be perceptible in the use of 
chalk upon the bladLboard. 

The teacher can easilj explain to the pufnl whj the ^center 
meridian" of the map is perpendicular, b j resorting to a small globe 
or an orange. 

Having now completed the skeleton, let a member of the class, for 
the Jint esercise, proceed to copy the outlines of Maine; then 
another member add the principal riveis, lakes, mountains, &c. 
These being finished, consider the class a ^ Criticising Committee." 
Perhaps the first criticism will be upon the latitude of a certain 
point; the second, upon the length of a river; and thus thej will 
continue, the whole class becoming exceedinglj interested and 
profited at the same time. For the next lesson require eadi 
member of the class to be prepared to ccmstruct the same map 
^from memory" upon the blackboard, and always from memory 

* The engraver* not knowing the text, made the meridians equally distmnt a^ 
lop and bottom* and finding it necessary to cut off one space, left no ** center 
meridian." 

t The parallels and meridians can be pntnpon the blackboard with a ''chalk 
ine^ in the same manner as a earpenter ** lines" his lumber. 
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except in the beginning. Each one should work as rapidly as possible, 
and as soon as all are ready, allow the '' Criticising Committee'' again 
to open their battery upon the different results. After the ^ proposed 
amendments have been discussed and adopted or rejected/' require 
some one to go to the board and '^ locate" the capital and principal 
towns, noticing, when upon rivers, whether they are situated upon 
the right or left bank. In a similar manner we can proceed, taking 
up respectively the departments of mathematical, topographical, 
physical, descriptive, civil and statistical geo^aphy. After a little 
practice, one State in advance and one in review will not be found 
too much for a lesson. 

To allow the learner occasionally to project a map of nice 
execution, is of great advantage in cultivating correctness and good 
taste. Those who are disposed to adopt the method of teaching 
geography, the principles of which are imperfectly described in this 
article, will find it has great merit, at least in giving clear ideas of 
the ^ Great Circles," while it fixes distinctly in ^e mind a permanent 
knowledge of relative situations, directions and natural features of 
^e globe. 

The purpose of the foregoing figure is more particularly to 
illustrate my manner of forming a *< skeleton map," and also to 
exhibit a specimen of rivers, lakes, coasts and mountains as I am 
accustomed to represent them with a pen upon paper, or upon the 
blackboard with chalk. 

The most convenient Table I have seen, showing the number of 
miles in a degree of longitude on any parallel of latitude, is found 
in Mitchell's ^ Geographical Question Book." T. 



MR. BARNARD'S VISIT TO LONDON. 

It is known, perhaps, to many of our readers, that certain educa^ 
lional societies in England have made arrangements for a great Edu- 
cational Exhibition, to be held in London during the present month. 

These societies have requested, through the State Department at 
Washington, the co5peration of similar societies and public institu- 
tions in this country, to furnish specimens of drawings, writing, 
compositions, school-books and apparatus, and models of school- 
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booses and furniture. The matter has been referred to the superin- 
tendents of public schools in several of ^e states. 

The action of our legislature in this matter is bigblj gratifying to 
the friends of education in the state. As soon as the Committee on 
Education brought the subject before the Assembly, it was voted to 
authorize Mr. Barnard to attend the proposed exhibition, and an 
appropriation granted to defray his expenses. 

This looks like a wise liberality — ^it looks like progress. It was 
done as everything relating to public education should be — ^by the 
harmonious action of all parties. Immediately after this action, a 
resolution was introduced to affpropriate a thousand doUars, to be 
expended by Mr. Barnard in Europe, in the purchase of books, 
apparatus and drawings, for the use of the State Normal SchooL 
The resolution was properly referred to the Committee on Educatioii. 
We trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. Barnard has already twice visited the Continent for the pur- 
pose of gathering information on the subject of popular education, 
to which he has devoted his life. There is scarcely a state in the 
Union that is not now reaping the benefit of his labors in this field. 
We doubt not that this tour will be highly advantageous to the 
educational interests, not only of our own state, but to the country. 



WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOB THE mPBOYE- 

MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Norwich. 

« 

In this enterprising city, through the persevering ^efforts of Bev. 
Mr. Gulliver and others, the liberal, or rather, we would say, the mag- 
nifient sum of $75,000, has been subscribed for the endowment of a 
free high school, which shall be second to none in the country. 
When its plans are matured, we hope to lay them before our readers. 

Nor is this alL The citizens of Norwich have taken another im- 
portant step in the improvement of their schools. They have con- 
solidated their districts, anid made liberal appropriations for the 
erection of suitable buildings for the accommodation of their gram- 
mar and primary schools. 

SxONINaTON. 

Mr. W. S. Baker, the well known educational lecturer, was em- 
ployed in this town for several weeks during the past winter, and we 
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are happy to learn that his labors have been well received. The 
districts of the borough have been consolidated, and a vote passed 
to build a union school-house of the first class. That is gloiy enough 
for one year. 

Old Satbbook. 

The cradle of Yale College, "the wealthy town,'* the piscatory 
paradise, whose "banks" discount annually, during the months of 
April and May, an abundance of the finest shad — even Old Saybrook 
is touched by the spirit of progress. The establishment of a union 
school is agitated : the old school-houses have been condemned. The 
citizens are beginning to feel the need of a better provision for the 
education of the rising generation. 

New Haven. 

We have the pleasure of recording another step of progress in 
this enterprising city. At a full meeting of the citizens, the sum of 
$29,000 was voted for the erection of another first-class school- 
house, large enough to accommodate six hundred pupils. 

New Canaan. 
The three districts into which this village was divided have been 
united, and a tasteful and commodious school-house has been erected 
for the accoQ^modation of the union school about to be organized. 
The school is to be under the charge of Mr. Ibri Cannon, Jr., a 
graduate of the State Normal School, and a successful teacher. 

Watekbury. 

This is probably the smartest city in all New England. Old fogy- 
ism can not breathe there. The spirit of Young America seems 
to animate the very gravel in her streets. Rev. E. B. Huntington, 
Principal of the High School, has accomplished a good work here. 
He has shown the people what a good, free high school is, and they 
have recently manifested a disposition to give to their schools a lib- 
eral support. They have abolished the odious system of rate bills, 
and voted a tax on property for the support of schools. 

MiDDLETOWN. 

This city is bo compact that nearly all the children might easily 
assemble at one point. She ought to have such a school-house as 
the people of New Haven are about to erect, and organize in it a 
grand union school. Her high school is preparing the way for imt 
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provemente in the lower schools. Her coDservatism is evidently 
beginning to yield to the spirit of improvement. 
We quote the following from the Advertiser : 

^'free schools. 

<< Middletown is often taunted as being behind the age, and there 
is no doubt that she has been outstripped in many things by her more 
enterprising and spirited sister cities ; but in no one thing does she 
lag so far behind other places in this state, as in her school system. 

'^ Now it is our belief, that a very great improvement could be made 
in our school system at a small additional expense. We would 
abolish the capitation tax, which often presses hard upon those least 
able, while most willing, to pay it. We would throw wide open the 
doors of our schools to the children of our mechanics, and others of 
limited income, some of whom now stint and deprive themselves of 
comforts to afford their children a good education. To be sure the 
capitation tax is small, but where a man has some four or five chil- 
dren to send to school, it amounts to quite an item of expense. 

^ We would adorn the high school building and make it attractive 
in outward appearance, instead of, as now, an eyesore to citizens 
and a wonder to strangers. We would refurnish it, and do it plainly 
and handsomely. We would plant trees and sbmbs about it, and 
make the grounds pleasant and seemly ; for we would have none but 
pleasant associations in the minds of the scholars in reference to the 
school- But it will be said, all this costs money. What if it does ? 
What is money good for, unless to procure the means of improve- 
ment and education, &c.? Norwich has just voted the sum of 
$75,000 for a free high school — twenty thousand to be laid out in 
buildings, and the balance as a permanent fund for the support of 
the schooL New Haven and Hartford and Waterbury and New 
Britain and Meriden and Norwalk, and some fifteen other places, 
have all taxed themselves cheerfully for school purposes, and will 
find their account in so doing before many years have passed.'' 

COLLINSVILLE. 

ITie Model SehooUhouse. 

Subjoined is a communication concerning the educational move- 
ments in this enterprising village, which have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a model union school-house. Let this sketch be read by 
all our Ckmnecticut readers. While we are witnessing around ns 
such achievements, we will not despair of seeing Connecticut speed- 
ily place herself in the front rank. 

For a union school-house to accommodate 250 or 800 scholars. 
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this building, with its grounds, comes nearest to our heau ideal of 
any we have yet seen. It is tasteful, convenient, and not extrava- 
gant in cost. If is furnished as the Webster School at New Haven 
is, with the Boston school furniture, of the most approved descrip- 
tion, and is provided with Ghilson's warming and ventilating appa- 
nitus. 

No committee in the state should think of building a union school- 
house without first visiting this. 

Dedication at Collinsville op the High School BmLDiNa. * 

After a little more than a year has expired since the erection of a new school- 
house was first proposed in a meeting of the district, the citizens of Collinsvilie 
have had the pleasure of witnessing its completion and formal dedication to 
the great work of popular education. They have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that they possess a neat, comfortable, appropriate and beautiful 
school edifice, attractive in external appearance and conveitient in internal 
arrangement. 

The building is situated in the most beautiful location in the village. It is a 
substantial edifice of wood, sixty-two feet by forty, on the ground, and two 
stories high. As the Editors of the Journal propose to publish cuts of the 
building with plans, an idea of it will be better gained from these, than from 
a lengthy description. 

Great credit is due to the gentlemanly architect, Mr. A. Truesdell, for the 
excellent style in which all parts of the work have been completed. 

The Dedication took place on Friday, March 3rd, with a good attendance, 
notwithstanding the very unfavorable weather. 

The exercises were opened by singing by the school, under the direction of 
Mr. S. Norton. The Chairman, Mr. N. H. Brainard, then spoke as follows: 
*' This day and this event mark an era in the history of this village, and 
before we proceed to the regular exercises of the occasion, it may not be amiss 
for me to state concisely the commencement and progress of our educational 
enterprise. ^ , 

" Previous to the establishment of our present system of schools, this village 
was divided into two school districts, one on each side of the river. The 
schools in these districts were much like the mass of schools in the State, 
perhaps a little in advance, as I recollect, at some times, the teacher was 
provided with a regular boarding-place, which, in my judgment, indicates 
about the Jint step from a state of harbarism. Yet I recollect hearing one of 
our oldest and wealthiest citizens complain bitterly of his district for the 
extravagance of furnishing the teacher a stated home for the Sabbath, claiming 
that this expense was entirely unnecessary, and that the public money would 
be enough for the support of the school if not thus squandered. 

*' We had a select school for younger scholars, taught by the present veteran 
teacher of our Primary Department, Mrs. E. H. Spencer, which could not be 
otherwise than good. Usually, during the winter, some adventurer started a 
select school for older scholars, sometimes of some value, sometimes not. 

** Seven years ago this winter a strong and earnest efibrt was made for some- 
thing |)ermanent, of a higher character than we had hitherto enjoyed. Yet the 
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idea of a toleot school as the onlf practicable means of supplying the deficien- 
cies of our miserable district schools, was also the idea here. 

** The plan was to raise a sum by subscription sufficient to dq^ray the expenses 
one year, and allow the subscribers to take pay in tuition if they choose. The 
sum of eight hundred dollars was raised for this purpoee, no small amount 
when we consider that the business of this place is monopolized by one estab- 
lishment, and that the mass of the population are laborers for this concern, 
dependent on their daily labor for their living. 

" Most efficient teachers were employed and the school commenced. The 
discovery was soon made (which should have been made before) that this 
gchool was confined in its benefits to those who were able or interested enough 
to pay the tuition ; that it was an exclusive, aristocratic school, and that the 
poor and ignorant were excluded — that the class most in need of its advantages 
were entirely shut out from them. 

** These facts engaged the earnest attention and discuSsion of the friends of 
popular education. Investigations were made, hints were thrown out, followed 
up and acted upon, and this more excellent way of a republican school of the 
highest order, open equally to all classes, was developed. The preliminary 
steps were at once taken. The two districts were united in one. The school 
was graded into three departments, and after one term of the select school, our 
present system was started. Up to this point all had gone smoothly. All were 
in favor of good schools. Not a breath of opposition had been felt. We now 
made out our assessment list for laying a tax to defray expenses. It may well 
be conceived that there were blank faces among the most prominentnffiends of 
the enterprise, when it was discovered that a tax of twenty centexfn a dollar 
of the grand list would be^ required to support the school one yedr. 

** We distinctly saw the storm ahead, and though doubting, trembling and 
fearing for the result, we prepared as well as we could and moved forward. 
A meeting was called to lay a tax ; none but the earnest friends of the enterprise 
were present. A tax of ten cents on a dollar of the grand list was voted, 
without opposition, for the support of the school six months. A bill was made 
out and given to the collector, who went to work collecting the taxes. A flood 
of light suddenly burst upon many minds, as the eyes of some minds seem to 
be in the pocket, end so long a| that is untouched they care not what is done 
with schools or any other interest. ■ But when money was called for by authority 
of law, they awoke suddenly to the true state of the case, and though the tax 
was collected, yet it left a firm determination on the part of many that another 
should never be voted. For two years the fight waxed hotter than I ever wish 
to be engaged in again. 

" There were dark times when it seemed that all was lost ; yet in every 
struggle the intelligence and liberality of the good people of Collinsville 
triumphed over the ignorance and prejudices of a by-gone age. 

*' ** They have supported their school now for seven years, till they feel that it is 
thoroughly established as one of the fixtures of the village, and till few men 
can be found to avow opposition to it. Circumstances have favored us. Our 
assessment list has increased from about $5,400 to nearly $12,000, so that a 
ten per cent, tax now gives us a larger amount of money than twenty cents did 
at first. 

** When we commenced this school there was but one building in the village 

■ 

that could accommodate us, and though poorly adapted to the purpose, we v^ere 
obliged to occupy it (only temporarily we hoped and intended) till we could 
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build another. The opposition g^ye us so much to do to establish our school 
that our wishes in regard to a school-house are but just now realized. 

** At the annual meeting a year ago last October, the subjec^of a new school- 
house was first presented to the district. A committee was appointed to pro 
cure plans and, an estimate of the cost. Here again we were disappointed 
Those of us who were willing to,go furthest sup|>q^ed about $4,000 would be * 
sufficient, but the investigations of this committee showed about $G,000 to be 
requisite. This the district voted with a good degree of unanimity ; but when 
the plans were brought out in detail and submitted to contractors for proposals 
for building, a still larger sum was required. Some of the district thought this 
too much to pay for a school-house, and after the usual conflict of opinions, the 
edifice we this day dedicate is the result, at a cost of nearly $8,000. 

" I am well aware we have not reached perfection in school or school-house. 
We can see many things now we could wish otherwise and shall probably see 
many more. The goal of perfection is far enough in advance to require all 
our efforts for all time to f each. But I can say we have made a noble effort. 
We have taken a long step in advance of the mass of the State, and while 
many of the wealthiest and most thriving and should be most intelligent villages^ 
of the State are limping and hobbling along in their educational enterprises on 
what should be the exploded ideas of tuition bills and subscriptions and other 
unequal and uncertain expedients, the mechanics of Collinsville have nobly 
vindicated that glorious democratic principle, that each child of the public is 
entitled to a thorough education at the expense of and for the good of the 
public— a sentiment as old as New England and held in disrepute nowhere in 
New England but in the State of Connecticut." 

The Chairman of the Building Committee, Mr. Charles Blair, followed, giving 
some account of the labors of the committee, and stating that the cost of the 
building, including site, fence, &c., would vary but little from $7,500. 
Prayer by Rev. Charles B. McLean. • 

After another song Prof. Philbrick delivered a dedicatory address. 
The chairman then called upon several of our citizens, whose spirited 
remarks showed deep interest and much good feeling, and the exercises were 
closed by singing '* The Academy Bells.'* 

In the evening a meeting was entertained at the church by a most excellent 
practical address by Hon. H. Barnard. Prof. Camp was also present, and 
added interest to the occasion. Hon. Francis Gillette contributed also to our 
entertainment £. H. C. 



TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Stamfobd has paid a twenty per cent, tax to establish its new 
High School, and is now paying the Principal a salary of $1,000. 

The city of Waterbury has voted for school purposes a six per 
cent, tax on the list of 1853. 

Deep Biver raises nine per cent. 

New Britain raises four and a half per cent 

Collinsville voted this year a ten per cent, tax to defray the current 
school expenses, and also as much more to pay in part the cost of a 
new iBchool-house. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Mr. William H. Wells, of Newburyport, has been appointed bf the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, Principal of the State Normal School at West- 
field. This is a well deserved compliment to a gentleman who for many years 
has labored with indefatigable zeal to promote the cause of education and to 
elevate the profession of teaching* He has already made his mark on the state. 
As a member and as President of the State Teachers' Association, as an 
instructor in the Teachers' Seminary and in the Academy at Andover, o&d as 
Principal of the Putnam Free School in Newburyport, his energy, good judg- 
ment and entire devotion to his profession have ever been conspicuous. The 
latter institution is entirely indebted to him for its high character, being sur- 
passed, probably, by no English school in the country. 

Afler accepting this appointment he received a call to a Professorship in 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, which he declines. 

Dr. A. D. Lord, well known as the able resident editor of the Ohio Journal 
of Education^ has resigned the office of Superintendent of the Schools of 
Columbus, to take the General Agency of the State Teachers' Association. On 
retiring from the office in which he has labored with so much Zealand success, 
the teachers and pupils of Columbus presented him with handsome and 
appropriate testimonials of their regard. 

Ohio is fortunate in having a band of teachers who are enterprising enough 
to support, at their own expense, an officer to labor in the work of building up 
her schools, and the teachers themselves are fortunate in finding a man so well 
fitted as Dr. Lord is to fill that office. 

Victor M. Rice, Esq., of Bufiialo, the President of the New York Teachers' 
Association, has been appointed Superintendent «f Public Instruction for the 
State of New York. Brother Valentine, of the **N, F. Teacher" says it is an 
excellent appointment, and, of course, it must be so. He has been .a teacher 
and superintendent of schools in Bufialo. 

Mr. A. J. Rickofi*, formerly Principal of the Sixth District School, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cincinnati; his salary is 
not yet determined. 

Mr. Cyrus Knowlton has been appointed Principal of the Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, in place of Mr. H. H. Barney, who has been appointed 
State Commissioner of Schools. His salary is $1,500. 

Mr. David P. Mayhew, for many years Principal of a fiourishing academy 
in Lowville, N. Y., is to succeed Dr. A. D. Lord, as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Columbus, Ohio, Salary $1,200. 

Prof. Long, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has accepted the chair of 
Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy of Dartmouth College, formerly 
occupied by Prof. Haddock. 

Rev. Alexander G. Mercer, of New York, has been elected Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
a native of Philadelphia. 

The celebrated Prof. John Wilson, known as the Christopher North of 
Blackwood, and as the author of many stories and poems, died at Edinburgh 
on Um 3d of April. 
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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 

Vol. L HARTFORD, JULY, 1854. No. 7. 

CROWDS, IDLENESS, WHISPERING. 

Teachers experience much difficulty and discouragement, from 
the following (among many) causes. 

1. Desks and seats uncomfortably made, and so arranged as to 
render inspection difficult, and conversation easy. 

2. Too many pupils per teacher ; which first two evils cause 

3. A long train of griefs and disorders, viz., (for example) in pu- 
pils, fatigue, uneasiness, whispering, play, ill-temper, incapacity to 
study ; in the teacher, sorrow for the pupils, not always unmingled' 
with anger at them, anger (without sorrow) at parents, committee- 
men and the "district public," vexation and confusion of mind, 
incapacity to teach or to govern. 

4. Difficulty in keeping the pupils profitably employed, especially 
in crowded schools, where the recitations must be so short and so hur- 
ried that the pupils unavoidably find a very small proportion of their 
time sufficient for the preparation of their lessons. 

Such a state of things once stared me in the face, and stultified 
and stumbled me for the greater portion of a first winter term. 

The school was large, the number registered being about one hua- 
dred and fifty. There was one assistant ; but in spite of her efficient 
aid, it seemed unavoidably necessary so to classify the school, that 
the entire day was consumed in fifteen minutes recitations by classes 
of twenty or twenty-five. 

Vol. IX., No. 7. 14 
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Even then, there was much idleness, for long lessons could not of 
coucte be given, because they could not be recited ; and the actual 
short lessons could not be properly recited, for lack of time ; I hav- 
ing discovered the same truth which has grieved better men than I, 
viz., that there can not possibly be more than twenty-four hours in a 
day, or more than six hours in a school day, 

Afler much tribulation the following plan was hit upon. 

The entire course of study was classified as 

1. Studies in mathematics, 

2. Studies in language, 

3. Studies in general information, 

4. Accomplishments. 

The last, accomplishments, included singing and drawing ; which 
were taught at by times, mostly not as a school exercise, but as a 
favor. 

" Studies in general information," were geography, history, and 
physiology ; which, except the first, were speedily given up as im- 
proper for those disgracefully incompetent to read and spell and 
write ; and in the teaching of which there was nothing particularly 
important with reference to the matter in hand. 

" Studies in mathematics" were arithmetic, written and oral ; to 
which this somewhat large name was given, to regulate the no- 
menclature of the entire course. These were taught, also, without 
any very remarkable deviations from usual methods. 

" Studies in language" is the department of instruction in which 
the operations were conducted which it is the purpose of this article 
to narrate ; and comprehended Writing, Reading, Spelling, Gram- 
mar, and the use of stationery. The word " language" was adopted 
to obviate the objections of some very excellent people who forbid 
their children to study grammar. These pupils were immediately 
excused (as were the school) from studying ^ram/war ; but all with 
one accord were subjected to a thorough course (so far as it went) in 
language, by way of compensation ; it being understood that all 
must study language, although grammar would not be insisted on. 

The order of exercises in this department was adjusted, after some 
vacations in the course of experiment, as follows. The comments 
made will refer both to the operation of the plan upon the difficulties 
above specified, and to other incidental advantages. 

A supply of good letter paper, bought by the ream, was first pro- 
vided ; in the present case from my own resources ; properly, how- 
evW) it should be paid for by the district. The inkstands, after a 
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satisfactory amount of nmning about to distribute and collect them, 
were fastened upon the desks by slips of leathern strap about six 
inches long, slit in the middle so as to slip over the neck of the ink- 
stand, tacked down at one end, and hitched by a buttonhole in the 
other end, to a screw, so as to admit of removing the inkstand. 

Then, in the morning, the reading classes read as usual, in the 
usual text-books. They were stopped a few minutes before time 
was up. I handed each of them a sheet of letter paper and a pen, 
and addressed them somewhat as follows the novelty of the experi- 
ment securing attention : ^' Don't roll or crumple the paper. It is to 
write letters on. I wish you to keep it neat, so that you can fold it 
and direct it at night. Now when you go to your seats, this is what I 
wish you to do. Take these sheets, lay them upon the desk before 
you, and address then^ at the top like a letter." 

Here a square was drawn upon the blackboard, to stand for a 
letter sheet, and the proper method of dating and addressing a letter 
was shown. 

" You may write to yourselves, to your father, mother, brother 
or sister, or to each other. When you have finished addressing 
the letter, then begin to copy from your reading book, at the 
beginning of the lesson which you read to-day. Copy everything. 
Write it exactly as it is in the book ; figures, capital letters, punctu- 
ation, paragraphs, everything. Write — we will say fifty words, this 
first time. That won't be too much, will it ?" 

Bright and active thought " no ;" lazy and stupid thought " yes." 

'* How many think they can do it ? " A clear majority of hands 
rose. / 

" It is a vote. That is the lesson. One thing more. When you 
have finished the fifty words, write ' Yours respectfully,' and sign 
the letter. Then put it away until evening. All those who have 
not their letter finished at night will have to remain until it is finish- 
ed." 

Several thought they should not know how to do it. 

" What ? not after I told you ? I can't tell you over again to-day. 
Do as well as you can, and to-morrow I will tell you again, if you 
need it. That's all." So they were dismissed. 

This was done in all the reading classes, that is, throughout the 
room ; but not in the '^ primary room," where sat the little ones. 

At night, about fifteen minutes wei'e reserved before the concluding 
exercises. I now took a sheet of paper and folded it into a letter 
before the school, step by step, giving careful oral directions for 
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every evolution, sometbiDg as follows. The mode of folding might 
of course be varied. 1. " Lay the sheet before you on the desk, the 
written side up, and the back from you." 

2. ^ Rest the ends of the fingers of your two hands on the upper 
side of the paper." 

8. " Put your thumbs between the leaves." 

4. " Fold the upper half over about so far." The proper fold was 
made and shown, the letters inspected as far as folded, and mistakes 
corrected. The greatest difficulty in this folding exercise was to 
make the folds straight and parallel. 

5. <' Fold the same half-sheet over again, true and even to the 
back of the sheet." 

Another tour of inspection. 

6. " Turn the sheet with the top from you." Here many turned 
it the other side up. That being set right — 

7. " Fold the whole sheet over about so far up." 

Exemplification, inspecting tour, correction. This and the suc- 
ceeding fold, the critical ones, were more awkwardly performed than 
the others. 

8. " Turn the sheet round with the other edge from you." 

9. " Fold the edge next you as you did the other." 
And so on until the letters were folded and tucked. 

Then a figure was drawn upon the board, representing a letter, and 
a correct direction written thereon. Also a correct direction was 
written in heavy black letters upon the letter which I had folded. 
Lastly, the correct method of directing a letter was carefully descri- 
bed. Then the pupils were told to direct their letters, each to him- 
self or herself, so that the writers might readily be known. 

This being done, the letters and pens were collected and brought 
to my desk, and the concluding exercises performed. 

I carried these documents home with me, and corrected them 
between dismission and next morning's session. This work of cor- 
rection, though tedious, was useful. It revealed clearly how little 
the pupils were accustomed to careful and precise attention. They 
had all evidently taken great pains, in addressing, copying, folding 
and directing. But, nevertheless, I do not think that any, even the 
remotest village postmaster, ever saw before him so fearful a batch of 
manuscripts as that. I have them yet, tied together, to compare with 
a corresponding bundle, the result of the last day's work of that 
course of training. Some directions were curled up in the north- 
west corner of the letter ; some had rushed down a steep descent 
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into the south-east. Some aspired at an angle of forty-five degrees ; 
some wriggled all over the face of the letter, and perhaps half a 
dozen, out of almoat a hundred in all, corresponded with my care- 
fully impressed direction to '^ write the name everiy and in the middle 
of the folded letter." 

The insides gave similar evidence of the children's incapacity for 
observation. The whole body of the letters, it will be remembered, 
was copied from the open book : many had not a figure, a capital, or 
a punctuation mark. Words, even whole lines, were omitted, with no 
possible reference to meaning ; and the average character of the 
script was such as to defy description. 

I read them rapidly, marking errors (with a lead-pencil) with a 
line, and omissions with a cross. Sundty of them were so speckled 
with the marks as to look like " spiders' nests," as I told the classes 
next morning. Some contained fifty or seventy faults ; more than 
the whole number of words. F. B. P. 

( Concluded in next number.) 



DULL aCHOLA|S. 

Do not despair of dull scholars. Read the following extracts and 
take courage. 

" Dryden, who, regarded in the triple capacity of poet, prose writer 
and critic, is hardly second to any English author, took no honor at 
the university. Swift, perhaps our best writer of pure English, 
whose talents proved scarcely less versatile and extraordinary than 
they had appeared restricted and deficient, was * plucked' for his 
degree in Dublin, and only obtained his recommendation to Oxford 
* speciali gratia,* as it was termed. The phrase, however, being 
obviously equivocal, and used only in the bad sense in Dublin, was, 
fortunately for Swift, interpreted in a good sense at Oxford ; a mis- 
apprehension which Swift, of course, was at no pains to remove. 

*^ Sheridan was remarkable for his readiness and wit ; as a writer, 
he showed considerable powers of sustained thought also. He had 
an habitual eloquence, and on one occasion delivered an orati9n be- 
fore one of the most distinguished audiences that the world ever saw,* 
with an effect which seems to have rivaled the most successful efibrts 



*An allusion to his first speech on the trial of Warren Hastings. 
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of Ciciero, or even Demosthenes. Yet he had shown so little capac- 
ity as a boy, that he was presented to a tutor by his own mother, 
with the complimentary accompaniment that he was an incorrigible 
dunce. 

" Some boys live on encouragement, others seem to work best up 
stream. Niebuhr, the traveler, the father of a son no less illustrious, 
with anything but an originally acute mind, seems to have overcome 
every disadvantage which the almost constant absence of opportunity 
could combine. Those who are curious in such matters, might easily 
multiply examples of the foregoing description, and add others where, 
as in the case of Galileo, Newton, Wren, and many others, the pre- 
dictions suggested by early physical organization, proved as errone- 
ous as the intellectual indications to which we have just adverted. 

" The truth is, we have a great deal to learn on the subject of mind, 
although there is no want of materials for instruction." 



THE TEACHER AMONG HIS PUPILS. 

Messks. Editors : 

In the first number of ^le Journal, I noticed a very ably written 
article, entitled " The Teacher out of School ;" and the perusal of it 
suggested a thought, which perhaps your readers will pardon me for 
inserting ; it is this : — the relation which the teacher sustains to his 
pupils in their sports. . As I was approaching the school-house, one 
noon, a high-spirited little boy ran to meet me, and in a pleasant tone 
of voice said, " Teacher, won't you throw the ball a few times for us ? 
and if you catch it you may have your in." Now the question is, 
shall, or shall not, the teacher engage in the amusements of his pu- 
pils, and if he may, to what extent ? It is not my purpose now to 
answer fully these questions, but simply to offer a few suggestions. 
A teacher must secure the esteem and affection of his pupils, before 
he can succeed in teaching them ; and there is no way in which he 
can do it sooner, than by showing them that he is interested in their 
joys, by noticing them in their recreation, not with a cross, fault-find- 
ing look, but in a pleasant, cheerful manner. Let him step to the 
door at noon, and, if possible, enter a little into their mirthfulness ; if 
the ball comes rolling toward him, it will not lower his dignity at 
all to pick it up, and throw it back to the players ; if no one seems 
ready to swing one end of the rope for the girls to jump, it will be 
healthy exercise for him to take hold a moment or two ; if the boys 
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and girls wish to gather vines to decorate their room, it will not hwrt 
him to go with them, talk and laugh, gather evergreens and help to 
arrange them. Nor will he sink in the estimation of the parents, if 
he should mingle with their children in their evening gatherings, 
crack a few nuts, or join them in a ride or walk. But he should ee- 
member that he is at all times looked upon as the teacher ; and in 
his mingling with his scholars, his kindness, moderation, forgiving 
spirit, freeness from loud and boisterous conversation, the purity of 
his language, his willingness to assist and direct, should mark him 
as a pattern, worthy to be imitated, n by these means the teacher 
can win the affections of his pupils, and thereby obliterate those^ 
harshly sounding appellations which are so often heard among our 
children, or even the title " Master" — one which I very much ^- 
like — he will confer a blessing upon himself and his fellow-teachers. 

New Bsitain. J. E. W. 



HOW CAN THE DICTIONARY BE USED IN A SCHOOL TO 

THE BEST ADVANTAGE? 

BY PROF. POBTEB, OF TALE COLLEGE. 

It is acknowledged by all to be very desirable that every school 
and every scholar should be furnished with the best English Diction- 
ary. No one doubts that it is well that the larger Dictionary of 
Webster should lie upon the teacher's table, and that some one of tlie 
smaller Dictionaries should be in the hands of every scholar. 

But how shall they be used? How' can they be used to result in 
the greatest advantage ? Is it enough that the large book should re- 
pose in the solitary dignity of an oracle, ready to answer any question 
that is forced upon its notice, about the spelling, pronunciation, deri- 
vation and meaning of the hard words which come up in the school 
recitations? Is it enough that the pupil should be taught to resort to 
the dictionary by his side, whenever, in his private studies, he is at 
loss in respect to any of the points which we have named ? These 
objects are very good indeed. They are quite sufficient to reward 
all the pains which is taken to provide our schools with works of this 
kind. 

Is this enough ? Can nothing more be attempted with the hope of 
success ? Does the teacher discharge all his duty when he makes 
an occasional reference of this kind to the standard before him^ tx 
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when he exhorts his scholars to do the same ? We think not. More 
than this can be done in the way of systematic efforts to train the 
scholars to the constant use of these books of reference. Many 
teachers attempt this. They require of their classes in spelling to 
give the definitions of a few words in every lesson. Some require 
very young children, as soon as they are old enough to write, to 
write out definitions in a copy,-book and to learn these definitions by 
heart. This is generally a severe and unpleasant task. The young 
scholar finds the definition to be nearly if not quite as unintelligible 
as the word itself, and both^re too often words, words, and hard 
'words too, '^dictionary-words,*' as they are sometimes expressively 
termed. 

It requires a mature mind to take very much interest in a diction- 
ary, or to resort to it of its own accord. Special and well-directed 
efforts are needed in order to make the study of ,it pleasant and 
profitable. 

Such efforts, we are persuaded may be made, and it is with the 
hope of leading to such effects that the following suggestions are of- 
fered. 

The great end of studying a dictionary is to train the pupil to the 
study of words. The teacher should aim with all his patience and 
skill, to make his scholars attend to the words which they use — 
to understand them in all their force and beauty, as expressive of 
thought and feeling. Il is not enough to spell and pronounce them 
correctly, to apply them to the right objects, to use them in the right 
connection, and to avoid grammatical blunders.^ This knowledge is 
desirable in its place ; it is even necessary, but it is not all that is to 
be aimed at. It is only preparatory to that which is of greater 
consequence. Words are living things only when they are parts of 
the sentence. They can not be fully understood except as seen in 
their connection. When they are separated from one another, they 
are no more alive than a bone or a blood-vessel is alive when it is cut 
off from the body of which it is a part; no more alive than a leaf or 
a flower or a twig is alive when it is separated from the tree and 
scattered upon the earth. 

The dictionary must be used in the study, not of dead, but of living 
words. The dictionary must teach the scholar how to use words as 
they occur in sentences. To show what can be done in this way we 
suggest the following exercise as a daily lesson : Let a word or two 
be selected as the lesson for the day. Let the scholars be directed 
to prepare to giv^ as many sentences as there are definitions of the 
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word, in each of which one of the words given as the definition shall 
be prominent. Let this be done sometimes with preparation and 
sometimes without preparation. In this way the attention of the 
class will be directed to the shades of meaning that distinguish the 
words which are ordinarily considered synonymous. He will see 
that a difference in the connection makes all the difference conceivable 
with respect to the use of a word. The greater propriety and beau- 
ty of the use made of a word by one scholar over that made by 
another, will suggest lessons concerning the force and beauty of lan- 
guage in general, and make the exercise teach composition and style. 
When the lesson is done and all the suggestions and inquiries about < 
the various senses of the word are finished, then the teacher should 
open the large dictionary and read, at length, the extended definitions 
and the full illustrations which it contains. In view of all the light 
suggested by looking at th% word in actual use, as a part of a sen- 
tence, and as a part of very many sentences, all these definitions will 
be clear and intelligible, and the word or words which have been 
studied for the day will be ever after full of interest to. the pupils. 

Nor is this all. A few such lessons as this will teach the pupil 
how to use the dictionary for himself, and how to put meaning into 
the definition given in the dictionary. A word separate from its 
connection, or rows of words looked out in a dictionary, from the 
columns of a spelling-book, can never excite such an interest. Nor 
is it enough to take words in our school or private reading, in sentences 
made by others, and search out their meaning. The pupil must 
construct the sentences for himself, he must create by his own powers, 
he must apply the word in order fully to appreciate it. Then will 
it be a living thing. It will be a living sprout with a living root, 
planted in the moist earth ; not a dry twig stuck in the dry sand-heap, 
to stand for a moment and be soon plucked away. 

This is not all. Every word has a history of its own, and that 
history the pupil should learn to trace. It was first used in a simple 
meaning; probably it was a picture word, representing some familiar 
object or action in nature. The words right, wrong, apprehend, com- 
prehend, imagine, resolve, and thousands like them, were first applied 
to something seen with the eye and handled with the hand, and by 
changes easily but gradually made, have come to signify the remote 
aind abstract things or acts for which they are so freely used. 

The dictionary gives these meanings somewhat in their order. It 
traces them from their humble origin and application up to their 
higher uses. It illustrates the successive steps by which they have 
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advanced in the varioas uses to which they are applied. The teacher 
may know something of this history of single words. If his atten- 
tion has not heen directed to it, he may obtain much light on the 
subject from Trench on the Study of Words. From that book he 
may learn what treasures of knowledge are hid in his dictionary, and 
that these treasures only need to be mined for the good of his schol- 
ars, with a little patience and skill. There is no exercise more profit- 
able to advanced classes than the lessons in the changes of meanings 
which words have undergone. They will learn that the history of a 
single word is a history of the thoughts and feelings of multitudes of 
men who have used it, and that changes are all the while going on in 
the words which are in actual use at the present time. The adroit 
and practical teacher can show how new words are continually com- 
ing into being, such words as loafer, Jilihustier, free-soiler, hloomer^ 
htoomer-haty propeller , young Amer{ca,%ld fogy, and what is their 
origin. 

If scholars reflect on the words which they use, they must learn 
to think. These living messengers of thought are flying from mouth 
to mouth every instant that we live. They drop from thousands of 
pens, in glistening pearls that are woven into bracelets of beauty. 
They attract or repel. They win or they offend us. They are used 
by the intelligent and clear-headed thinker to influence thousands of 
his fellows to good thoughts and useful deeds. Happy is the teacher 
and happy the pupil who is led to the thoughtful study and the in- 
-ielligent use of the words of his native English tongue. 

School Visitor. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

CLASSIFICATION AND COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. GENERAL 

DIRECTIONS. 

The pupils in each of the schools shall be arranged in six classes. 

Every scholar shall be provided with a slate, and employ the time 
not otherwise occupied, in writing, printing or drawing. 

As soon as the scholars are able, they shall be required to print 
their spelling-lessons on their slates, and continue to do this in all the 
classes. 

The scholars shall occupy a portion of the time of every school ses- 
sion at the blackboard, in drawing or printing. 

Simple oral lessons in arithmetic, adapted to the ages of the schol- 
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an, shall be taught in each class, and the addition, subtraction and 
moktplication tables may each be repeated simnltaneouslj bj all the 
scholars. ^ 

The Lord's Prajer and the Ten Commandments shall be taught to 
all the scholars. 

Singing shall form a part of the exercises of every session. 

The scholars shall be taught the use of the marks of punctuation, 
as they occur in their reading-lessons. 

The teachers shall devote at least a quarter of an hour, each ses- 
sion, to oral instruction. The reading and other lessons shall be 
thoroughly explained to the scholars by the teachers, who shall en- 
courage them to ask ques»t]ons pertaining thereto. 

Plain sewing may be introduced into any school at the discretion 
of the local committee. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

If you wish to gain the affection of children, always treat them 
with kindness. 

Never deny them any innocent gratification without some good 
reason. 

If you intend to allow them an indulgence they request, grant it 
freely, without requiring it to be purchased by some extra act of 
obedience. 

If you think best to refutey do so at once, and never allow the child 
to gain any point by teasing. 

Do nothing to encourage children in saying smart things. 

Avoid bringing them forward before company to exhibit their per- 
formances. 

Never say to them, " You must try to be very good to-day, because 
company is coming." Let them feel that it is important to be good 
at other times. 



PICTURES IN SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

There is a door into a boy's mind, which is opened whenever he 
looks off from his lesson — ^another door opening as the door of appli- 
cation shuts against the book he is weary of — ^and into this unused 
and vacant door we think wbdom and beauty, hand in hand, might 
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easily be made to enter. Any schoolmaster will tell you that " the 
boys spend half their time in gazing vacantly upon the wall." But 
why not have an engraving upon that bare wall, ^o relieve .the eye J 
twenty of them hung about on the walls of every school-room, each 
a picture of a heroic deed, or of sacred and moral beauty, which 
would be impressed indelibly on the " vacant gaze ?" ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
We think that the leisure for such a lesson and the joyous willing- 
ness to receive it, are both waiting unrecognized in the mind of a 
child ! We have long thought that " art might well address itself to 
a new public, the public of youth" — " Young America," if you please. 
Education might be greatly forwarded and quickened, but still more 
broadened and ennobled, by adding to it the easy and enchanting les- 
sons of painting and sculpture. It will be long, of course, before our 
school-rooms are painted in fresco, and set with niches for ideals in 
marble ; but meantime, a nail in the wall may hold up a beautiful 
engraving, at little cost ; and a man who should select a dozen in- 
structive ones, and present them, neatly and cheaply framed, to the 
district school in his neighborhood, would make a productive invest- 
' ment for immediate good and pleasure, besides opening the way for a 
familiarity with art, which may insensibly ennoble all classes, in the 
most plastic and impressible period of life. — Home Journal, 



ANOTHER « SUNBEAM" FOR TEACHERS. 

It is pleasant, very pleasant, is it not, fellow-teacher, to gaze upon 
those bright young faces which you daily meet in the school-room, to 
feel the pressure of those tiny arms, as, each mom, they are twined 
so lovingly around your neck, and the warm touch of those cherub 
lips to your own, and know that those precious little ones are yours 
to educate, to train for another world than this ? Doth it ever cause 
your loving heart one anxious throb, when you remember that those 
fairy forms, so lovely in their simplicity, and so angel-like in their 
beauty and innocence, are only the frail caskets which contain a rare 
gem that it is your duty to polish and brighten for eternity ? Did 
you ever think when some loved scholar has placed in your hand a 
simple bouquet of flowers, tjie sweet offering of innocent love, that, 
far in the distant ages to come, you might, perchance, be permitted 
to wander, with that dear one at your side, in the gardens of God 
above, where flowers in never fading beauty bloom ? Again, when 
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the mde Btorms, and angry howling winds, have swept fearfullj 
ahroad, hare jon told them of that far off land, where the winds 
never hlow mdelj, and the dark storm-cloud never gathers, then, as 
joa anticipate a blest reunion with them there, doth not the ^ sun 
through the clouds still shine ?" And jet again, when their infant 
voices have sweetly blended in their evening hymn of praise, have 
you not been borne on the wings of thought, to where the seraph 
choir attune their golden harps to sweeter songs than ever mortal 
heard, and did it not thrill your very being with intense joy, to reflect 
that, ere long, those divine strains would be fuller, sweeter, because 
your angel scholars had joined the heavenly orchestra ? Have yoa 
never thought, that, at the sunset hour of your life, when the cold icy 
fingers of the death-king were feeling for your jieart-strings, and 
chilling the wann life-blood in your veins, and when the faint echo- 
ing of Jordan's cold dashings grew louder and yet louder, as yoa 
neared its troubled waves, that then their guardian spirits might be * 
hovering near on wings of love, to conduct your freed soul to their 
home of perennial beauty, where the crystal bars shall never divide 
you more? Happy, happy thought! studying in the jspirit-land, 
through eternity, with your earth-emancipated, heaven-glorified schol- 
ars — Christ, the teacher, and the wondrous love of God the lesson 
to be learned! 

Then despair not, O teacher, though thy horizon may be some- 
times overcast with dark and threatening clouds. Labor diligently^ 
tndyj nohly, and the laurel wreath shall at last encircle thy victor 
brow. The dew-drop is not more reviving to the crushed blossom, 
or the beacon-light to the storm-wrecked mariner, than the contem- 
plation of that ineffable bliss which awaits the &ithful teacher when 
his life work is ended. 

Truly it is a bright " sunbeam" which will illume his sometimes 
darkened way, and cause him to tread pleasantly, yea even joyfully, 
in the difficult and often thorny paths which lie before him. 

New Bbitaiw. S. A. C. 



THE TEACHER'S CALLING. 

Before my mind was fully aware of its accountability, I had 
often heard from those for whom I had the ntmost^redence, that the 
preacher of the Gospel was called of God to perform his work, and 
unless this was the case, his labor was useless. It seemed strange 
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to me, that a Creator, who is so kind and loving to us cdl^ should by 
any marked signs indicate his will in regard to the pursuit of one 
class of men, and suffer all the others to follow their own devices. I 
say, it seemed strange, so strange, that I could not credit it. 

Years passed on. I was more matured. With maturity came the 
hopeful refining of grace in the heart. Those narrow and bigoted 
views of spiritual darkness vanished, and in their place were left ex- 
panded notions of the Divine appointment. Instead of considering 
one class favored by heaven's direction, I saw the pervading spirit of 
creation directing all the affairs of men. It seemed no longer strange 
to me, for I considered myself as directed to enter on some divine 
mission. " Then," said I, <' let my business be to study nature in all 
her ways, learn my work and finish my course." 

Fellow-teacher, did your thoughts ever run thus, or are you plod- 
ding on your way from purely selfish motives ? Pause and ana- 
*lyze your motives. It is true " the laborer is worthy of his hire," 
and the wages of those who have reaped down the fields, kept back 
by fraud, crieth — yet dare to despise that mercenary spirit, which 
would wish to mold the plastic mind for mere money. You may 
be assured that those who labor thus are inevitably certain to stamp 
the same unworthy incentives on their youthful charge, at the ex- 
pense of those higher and more noble motives to active usefulness. 
Pursue your work as commissioned by heaven, with an ardent zeal 
and a confiding faith, that education, in its true sense, shall soon be 
correctly understood and duly prized, that its benign influence will 
soon enliven every unfeeling ' and indifferent heart, and that those 
who are the happy instruments in its consummation, will be duly 
rewarded, not only with the good things of this life, but with a sphere 
of joyous usefulness in a glorious hereafter.. Academus. 



NUTS TO CRACK. 
Mr. Editor. — Perhaps it may amuse some of your mathematical 
readers to detect the fallacy of the following solutions. The algebraic 
processes are correct in form, but the results are manifestly wrong. 

Let x=y 
1st. Then x^— xy=x»— y> • 

x(x_y)=:(x4.y)(x— y) 
x=x+y 
x=2x 
1=2 
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2d. x3 — x*y=x'— y3 

x'Cx— y) = (x«+xy+y^) (x— y) 
x«=x«+xy+y^ (As x=y) 
x^=3x^ , 

1=3 



3d. 



• X* — x8y=x*— y4 

x^Cx— y) = (x»+x^y+xyHy^) (x— y) 
x^=x^+x2y+xy^+y3 (As x=y) 
x3=4x3 

1=4 



/ 



/ 



4th. X* — x^y=x' y' 

x< (x— y) = (x*+x3y +xy +xyHy*) (x— y) 
x^=x+x'y+x«y^+xy'+y* Asx=y) 
x*=5x4 

1=5 



6th. x'2— x"y=x'^— y'2 

x"(x— y)=(x"4-x^V+x«y'-^xy4-xV+xV+xy+xY^ 

+xy+xy+xy<«+y")Cx— y) 

x»=x"+xt»y-^xy+xy+xy +xy+xy +xV4 xv 

+xy+xy^«>+y" 
x"=12x" 1 = 12 

And thus we may proceed to any extent, making unity equal any 
quantity. j^ B^ 



TEACHER, PRAY. 

Teacher, pray ! to thee is given 
To form immortal minds for heaven. 
Watch and pray, lest thou shouldst prove 
Unequal to thy work of love. 

Teacher, pray I thy strength is weakness ; 
Doubts oft fill thy heart with sadness, 
Damp thy ardor, cloud thy way ; 
Courage falters, therefore pray. 

Teacher, pray I for God hath promised 
Help to those who ask his aid. 
He is faithful, seek and find 
Hope to cheer thy fainting mind. 



\ 

/ 
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Teacher, pray 1 for Grod is waiting 
For thy prayer in faith ascending. 
Lo I he lends a gracious ear, 
Bend thy knee in humble prayer. 

, Teacher, pray 1 thy prayers are needed. 
Lest thy words should fall unheeded 
On the careless ear of youth ; 
. Pray that they may love the truth. 

'^ Teacher, pray ! thine own heart needs it 

Earthward clinging, God must free it 
Ere to heaven its love can rise ; 
Raise to liim thy earnest cries. 

Teacher, pray 1 so God shall guide thee, 
And give His angels charge to keep thee. 
Till in the dwellings of His love, 
He shall give thee rest above. 

New Britain, April, 1854. 



ONE-SIDEDNESS IN EDUCATION. 

The evil of one-sidedness in education never appears so great, as 
when you take one kind of studies by itself, and think what must be 
the tendencies of a mind trained by their exclusive influence. The 
most important single department in our course is the mathematics, 
pure and applied. It justly claims this superior place, and far be the 
day, when the officers of this seat of learning shall think otherwise. 
I would sooner enlarge its sphere and increase its weight in deter- 
mining college honors, than rob it of any of its present importance. 
But who does not see that if education were pursued only in a mathe- 
matical direction, from the earliest years, the mind would fail to per- 
ceive the force of moral reasoning, and be liable to skepticism on the 
most momentous subjects ; and that the judgment, which is strength- 
ened now by another branch of study, would be left weak and unfit 
for the-purposes of life. In the same manner, the exclusive study 
of moral truth, might train the mind to search chiefly after final 
causes, and feel as Socrates* did, that there is no science but that of 
the end and design of things. The natural sciences, occupying all 

•Plato's Phfiedo. 
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the attention, would improve the inductive, but not the deductive 
powers. The cultivation of the taste alone, by the study of art, 
would spoil a mind for usefulness and enjoyment. The entire devo- 
tion of the mind to historical pursuits, would lead it away from prin- 
ciples to mere events, and might even incapacitate it to see the prin- 
ciples of the historical science itself. — Inaugural of Pres. Woolsey. 



EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

That which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charity, we secure 
by law. For the purpose of public instruction, we hold every man 
subject to taxation, in proportion to his property, and we look not to 
the question whether he himself have or have not children to be 
benefited by the education for which he pays. 

We regard it as a wise and liberal system of policy, by which 
property and life, and the peace of society, are secured. We seek to 
prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspir- 
ing a salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge 
at an early age. 

We hope to excite a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of char- 
acter, by enlarging the capacity and increasing the sphere of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. By general instruction, we seek, as far as 
possible, to purify the moral atmosphere, to keep good sentiments 
uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as 
well as the censures of the law and the denunciation of religion, 
against immorality and crime. We hope for a security, beyond the 
law, and above the law, in the prevalence of enlightened and well- 
principled moral sentiment. 

Education, to accomplish the ends of good government, should be 
universally diffused. Open the doors of the school-house to all the 
children of the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty, for 
not educating his own offspring. Place the means of education 
within his reach, and if they remain in ignorance, b^ it his own 
reproach. 

K one object of the expenditure of your revenue be protection 
against crime, you could not devise a better or cheaper means of ob- 
taining it. Other nations spend their money in providing means for 
its detection and punishment, but it is for the principles of our gov- 

15 
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ernment to provide for its never occurring. The one acts by coer- 
cion, the other by prevention. On the diffusion of education among 
the people, rest the preservation and protection of our free institu- 
tions. — Webster, 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

We give below a specimen of an exercise in language which is 
given to the pupils of the Normal and Model Schools at New 
Britain. Ten or twelve words are dictated to the class, who are 
required to take them down upon a slip of paper. Particular direc- 
tions are given as to the manner in which the exercise is to be writ- 
ten. A sufficient time is allowed, say a week, for the preparation of 
the exercise. In the mean time the dictionaries and encyclopedias 
will be consulted for information respecting the words. At the ap- 
pointed time the papers are collected, and criticised, in respect to the 
penmanship, orthography, capitals, punctuation, definitions, gram- 
matical construction, and tlie matter of the sentences. 

Two or three of the best papers are circulated among the members 
of the class for inspection, and another set of words dictated. 

It will be observed that each word is to be defined, and then in- 
corporated in a sentence that contains some information, the senten- 
ces being numbered to correspond to the numbering of the words, 
and the word incorporated is underscored. 

Language Exercise. 

^0. Words. Definitions. 

1. Gibraltar, a fortified town in Spain. 

2. Promontory, a high point of land extending into the sea. 
8. Mediterranean, surrounded by land ; a sea. 

4. Conservative, having power to preserve. 

5. Calculation, computation, reckoning. 

6. Astrology, the pretended science of foretelling by the stars. 

7. Saturnine, supposed to be under the influence of Saturn. 

8. Mercurial, formed under the influence of Mercury. 

9. Jovial, merry, jolly, gay. 

10. Participial, relating to a participle. 

11. Superfluous, exceeding what is required. 

12. Stipulation, a contract 
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Sentences. 

1. The celebrated rock of Gibraltar^ sometimes styled one of the 
" pillars* of Hercules," consists of a mass of grey limestone or mar- 
ble, containing numerous caves, and about three miles in length, 
north to south, by from one-half to three- fourths of a mile in 
breadth ; it rises to sixteen hundred feet above the sea, being abrupt 
on all sides, except the west, on which the town of Gibraltar is built. 

2. Cape Horn is a famous promontory of South America, com- 
monly regarded as the southernmost extremity of that continent. In 
point of fact, however, Cape Horn does not belong to the continent, 
but is on a small island of the same name, the most southern of the 
Terra del Fuego group, separated from the continent by the straits 
of Magellan. 

3. The Mediterranean was called by the Hebrews the " Great 
Sea." The Phenicians were the first people known to have ex- 
tended their commerce along its coasts ; the Greeks afterward dis- 
puted it with them. The finest coral, sponge, and ambergris are 
procured from this sea. 

4. The English generally are very conservative^ strongly opposing 
any radical change in their time-honored customs. 

5. Calctdation is derived from the Latin word calculus, a small 
pebble. The Romans made use of pebbles in casting up accounts. 

6. At the present day, it is only among the most ignorant and vul- 
gar, or the unenlightened tribes of Asia and Africa, that astrology is 
held in esteem. 

7. Saturn being at the greatest distance from the sun, was sup- 
posed to be of a cold nature, and to exert a saturnine influence upon 
certam portions of the human race. 

8. Pereons of a mercurial temperament are active, fiery, and full 
of vigor. 

9. The odes of Dryden the poet, are some of them panegyrical, 
others moral ; the rest a,re jovial or bacchanalian. 

10. When a noun is formed from a participle, it is called a part' 
icipial noun. 

11. Care should be used in composing, not to use superfluous 
words, and to avoid all unnecessary repetition. 

12. A stipulation was made between Great Britain and the United 
States, to oppose and restrain the African slave-trade. 
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NOAH WEBSTER AND HIS DICTIONARY. 

» * 

A MAGNIFICENT volume, containing one hnndred exquisite engrav- 
ings of the finest specimens of picture and sculpture, has recently 
been issued in New York, the engravings being " sandwiched" with 
notices, in prose and veree, of American men, literature, art and 
progress. The first of these notices is the following, rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting here, by local associations cocmected as well with 
Dr. Webster as with his works : 

The Schoolmaster op Cub Republic. 

^' It seems to be one of the laws of Providence, that the founders 
of states shall never divide their glory with those who come after 
them. Moses, Solon and Lycurgus, Romulus, Alfred and Wash- 
ington, have left none to dispute their fame. So it is with the fathers 
of learning. The name of Cadmus inspires to-day, the same vene- 
ration that was felt for him by Plato. No dramatic poet will dream 
of usurping the throne of Shakspeare — ^no future astronomer will 
lay a profane hand on the crown of Galileo. The world looks for 
no other Iliad — ^there will be no second Dante. Daniel Webster 
has interpreted the constitution, and Noah Webster left nsa standard 
of the English language which will guide all successive ages. 

" The pen is the only scepter which is never broken. The only 
real master is he who controls the thoughts of men. The maker of 
ifords is master of the thinker, who only uses them. In this domain 
he has no rival. He stands at the fountain-head of thought, science, 
civilization. He is controller of all minds — to him all who talk, 
think, write or print, pay ceaseless and invcduntary tribute. In this 
sense, Noah Webster is the all-shaping, all-controlling mind of this 
hemisphere. He grew up with his country, and he molded the in- 
tellectual character of her people. Not a man has sprung from her 
soil, on whom he has not laid his all-forming hand. His principles 
of language have tinged every sentence that is now, or will ever be 
uttered by an Aanerican tongue. His genius has presided over 
every scene in the nation. It is universal, omnipotent, omnipresent. 
No man can breathe the air of the continent, and escape it. 

^^ The scepter which the great lexicographer wields so unques- 
tionably, was most worthily won. It was not inherited, it was 
achieved. It cost a life-struggle for an honest, brave, unfaltering 
heart — ^a clear, serene intellect. No propitious accidents favored his 
progress. The victory was won after a steady trial of sixty years. 
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Ck)kitemplate the indices of his progress ; for science, like machinerj, 
measures its revolutions* When the wheels of our ocean steamers 
have moved round a million times, the dial hand marks one. It was 
so with Galileo and Bacon — their books marked their progress 
through the unexplored seas of learning. It was so with Webster. 
When our republic rose, he became its schoolmaster. There had 
never been a great nation with a universal language without dialects* 
The Yorkshire-man can not now talk' with a man from GomwalL. 
The peasant of the Ligurian Apennines, drives his goats home at 
evening, over hills that look down on six provinces, none of whose 
dialects he can speak. Here, five thousand miles change not the 
sound of a word. Around every fireside^ and from every tribune, in 
every field of labor and every factory, of toil, is heard the same 
tongue. We owe it to Webster. He has done for us more than 
Alfred did^ for England, or Cadmus for Greece. His books have 
educated three generations. They are forever multiplying his innu- 
merable army of thinkers, who will transmit his name from age to 
age. Only two men have stood on the New World, whose fame is 
so sure to last — Columbus, its discoverer, and Washington, its savior. 
Webster is, and will be its great teacher ; and these three make our 
trinity of fame. In publishing the Unabridged Dictionary of the 
American Language, Merriam & Co., of Springfield, Mass., have 
rendered its author's name eternal." 



WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 

MENT OF SCHOOLS ? 

FfiiBMDS, teachers and ^gentle readeiB," hear: me now» for I have 
good news for you. It i& nothing very: great or wonderful, but it is 
somethmgt and so far as it goes, it is ffOOcL 

Is it not good to know that tha Legislatiur& is doing som^iMng for 
the improvement of schools ia old Gonnectiei^ ? 

In the first place, an act has been passed, allowing sdiool districts 
to take land for sites 'of school-houses. This was a much needed 
law. We noticed that this law was opposed by one " Solon," on the 
ground that a school-house was a nuisance, and no money could com*. 
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pensate for locating a nuisance in one's neighborhood. We agree 
with him, that manj so called schools are nuisances. Good legisla- 
tion will change their character, and make them blessings. 

2. The sum of $250 annually, has been granted to our State 
Teachers' Association, on condition that a copy of the Journal is 
sent to the acting visitor of each School Society in the State. We 
shall now reach every school society. Our next step is to reach 
every district. This we must do next year. 

3. The sum of $100 annually, is appropriated to each Institute, 
one being held every year in each county. / 

This is just half enough for the Institutes. But half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and our Institutes are famishing. They have 
been kept on a very short allowance, namely, $18 a year. Next 
year we hope to have this matter attended to again. In the mean 
time we are very thankfuL It is not safe to feed a famishing 
patient too liberally at first. One gentleman distinguished himself 
by opposing this me&sure. We hope he will change his ground 
before next year, and come over with the friends of progress. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



It is made the duty of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
to hold one Institute in each Couaty of the State, in the months of 
September, October, and November. 

It is desirable that these Institutes be held in such places as 

1. Are convenient of access. 

2. Will famish board and lodging for the teachers in attendance. 

3. Will furnish suitable halls for the day sessions, and for the 
evening lectures. 

4. Have not been favored with an Institute during the p'ast year. 

Each Institute will be held four days and ^ye evenings, commenc- 
ing on Monday evening, and closing on Friday evening. ^ School 
officers, teachers, or others, desiring to secure the appointment of 
an Institute, at any particular place, should immediately make ap- 
plication to the subscriber, stating the nature and extent of the ac- 
commodations which will be provided. 

JOHN D. PHILBEICK. 
New Britain, June, 1854. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 

TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

From this document we gather the following statistics : 
Total capital of the School Fund, - - $2,046,784.19 

Amount of revenue the last year, - - - $145,595.85 

Increase of revenue, - - - - $2,000.00 

Number of persons between four and sixteen, - 98,980 

Increase of persons between four and sixteen, the last year, 2,598 
Dividend to each person between four and sixteen, $1.40 

Extra dividends to small districts, ... $11,340 
Total of dividends, .... $141,295.00 

These figures deserve the careful study of every citizen of the 
State. We see here what is done by the State for the support of 
Common Schools, the schools for the people, or rather we see what 
the State does not do. There is no such thing as a state tax for 
schools, nor are towns required by law, to raise any tax for this pur- 
pose, though they have the power to do so. This power to tax prop- 
erty for school purposes is, however, exercised in only about a dozen 
towns in the State. This bare permission to raise money for school 
purposes, by a property tax, is not sufficient We want a law which 
says a certain sum shall be raised. We believe the people of Con- 
necticut are ready for such a law. 

We are glad to find this view advocated by the Commissioner, 
though we think he does not go far enough. While we are doubting 
and hesitating, and fearing the people will not hear ity other States 
all around us are acting. 

The Commissioner recommends that the School Societies be re- 
quired to raise by tax, an amount equal to one-third of the amount 
of their dividends from the School Fund. But this alone would 
make but little improvement in the schools. We need to go further. 
A state tax ought to be raised, to be divided among the districts, in 
proportion to the number of scholars. This tax should not be less 
than $100,000, which would give to each scholar of the legal school 
age, about one dollar. Such a tax would be only one-third of a mill 
on a dollar, of the valuation of the State, while the Ohio school tax 
is one and a half mills on a dollar. 

The following extract from the Commissioner's report, ought to be 
read by every citizen of the State. 

^ The annual income of the Fund, under proper management, will 
not vary materially from $135,000. This amount, according to the 
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last enumeration, will furnish each child in the State, between the ages 
specified by law, from $1.35 to $1.40 each. Who will pretend that 
this meagre allowance is adequate to meet the simplest educational 
wants of any child in the States And when it is considered that 
thffi pittance must unavoidably be reduced from year to year, while 
the cost and standard of popular education, in our own State, and all 
around us, are advancing in a rapid ratio, does it not seem a subject 
of sufficient dignity and importance to engage the attention of the 
Legislature, to whom the guardianship of this most sacred interest 
has been wisely committed, and who should be eager to enhance, as 
well as perpetuate the blessings of thLa glorious establishment, so 
generously bequeathed us by a pious and self-denying ancestry? 
History furnishes no example of a sublimer patriotism than that 
evinced by our noble sires, in setting apart three million acres of the 
choicest territory, for the purpose of providing for the free educa^ 
tion of the children of the State, to the latest posterity. The 
moral grandeur of the act is enhanced by the reflection, that their 
pecuniary necessities at that particular time, were more pressing than 
those of their descendants can ever be ; that they had come out of the 
'' perils and glories of the Revolution" at an immense sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, and burthened with the weight of heavy liabilities, 
incurred for the defense of our common heritage. 

^ At this late day, is it too much to ask of us, their descendants, — 
so long recipients of the numerous blessings which this munificent 
^!ant has so copiously showered upon our State,-^-4o make some 
slight provision for ourselves, whereby the efficiency and usefulness 
of the Fund may be greatly augmented, — a new interett excited 
throughout the State, upon this incalculably important 8ubject,*-the 
standard of universal education raised still higher in our midst, — and 
improved and adequate facilities extended to every child within our 

borders. 

««««««« 

*^ Already, as you are aware, a great number, if not a majority of 
iDistricts throughout the State, are compelled to raise money in some 
Away, to enable them to comply with the provisions of the law now 
.in force, which requires them to sustain a school not less than four 
i months in each year, as a condition of their participation in the 
'benefits of the Fund. The course adopted in most cases is to levy 
;« tax or assessment upon the scholars belonging to the school, in 
, proportion to the time they attend ; which, not unfrequently, induces 
.the^ poorer classes to withdraw their children, at a time when their 
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continuance is of the highest importance to their mental advance- 
ment. 

^^ I regret to add, that the instances are not rare, in which the same 
course is pursued by those who are abundantly able to continue their 
children after the public monej is expended ; the result of all which 
is to impose on a few, the burden of supporting the school the allot- 
ted time ; in order to secure their proportion of the fund. I need 
barely hint at the inequalitj and injustice of which this system is 
susceptible. The fact must be apparent to all who have given the 
subject any considerable attention. These are the considerations 
which combine with those already referred to, to commend this whole 
subject to the attention of the Legislature. Your Commissioner is 
of the opinion, that such a modification of the present regulations as 
would require the several School Societies, to raise an amount each 
year, equal to one-third of their respective dividends of the income 
of the Fund, to be expended conjointly with it, for the purposes of 
education ; which^ while as a tax it would scarcely be felt by the peo- 
ple of the State, would prove a corrective of the evils to which I 
have referred, and impart a fresh enthusiasm and renewed interest 
in this most important subject, throughout our borders, and result- in 
almost incalculable advantage to ail classes of our citizens. Consid- 
erations of duty alone, regardless of consequences purely personal, 
have constrained me to urge these suggestions in my own imperfect 
way, and they are candidly submitted with all deference to the 
superior wisdom of the Legislature, in the hope that their action may 
be such as shall promote the welfare of our State, and render its 
School System, a model worthy the emulation and imitation of all 
sister republics." 



THE STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL. 

The present term will close on Saturday, the 5th of August. 
The next term will comm^ce on Wednesday, the 23d of August^ 
aod coDtinoe eight we^sB. 

The anniversary exercises will take place on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 17th and 18th of October. 

The Course op Instbuotion. 
1. A thorough review of the studies pursued in the lowest grade 
of Common Schools. 2^ An acquaintance with such studies as are 
usttftUy embraced in FuUic High: Schools^ dw The art of teaching 



I 
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and its methods, including the history and progress of education, the 
philosophy of teaching and discipline as drawVi from the nature of 
, the juvenile mind, and the application of those principles under the 
ordinary conditions of our Common Schools. 

The members of the school are arranged in three classes — Junior, 
Middle and Senior. On being admitted, pupils are examined in or- 
der to determine to which class they shall be assigned. 

Studies of the Junior Class. Reading, Orthography and 
Phonetic Analysis ; Geography and Map Drawing ; English Gram- 
mar and Composition ; Arithmetic, Oral and Written ; History of 
the United States ; Drawing with Pencil and Crayon ; Vocal Music ; 
Declamation. 

Studies of the Middle Class. Rhetorical Reading, com- 
prising Analysis of the Language, Grammar and Style of the best 
English Authors, their errors and beauties ; Orthography with Pho- 
netic and Etymological Analysis ; English Grammar with Analysis 
of Sentences ; Composition and Declamation ; Algebra ; Arithme- 
tic reviewed,; Physiology and Hygiene ; Botany ; Natural Philoso- 
phy ; Astronomy with use of Globes ; Drawing continued ; Vocal 
Music. 

Studies of the Senior Class. Rhetorical Reading, Orthog- 
raphy, and Critical, Phonetic and Etymological Analysis continued ; 
Composition and Declamation ; Logic, Mental Philosophy and Rheto- 
ric ; Evidences of Revealed Religion and Natural Theology ; Ge- 
ometry and Trigonometry; Chemistry; Physical Geography and 
Meteorology ; Rhetorical Analysis of " Paradise Lost ;" Drawing ; 
Vocal Music. 

Instruction is given, if desired, in the French, German, Latin and 
Greek languages. Pencil and Crayon Drawing is taught by an ac- 
complished Professor, without extra charge, and also Vocal Music. 
Pupils desiring it will receive lessons on the Melodeon or Piano, by 
paying the usual tuition. 

Lectures will be given on Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, As- 
tronomy, Physiology, and the Science and Art of Education. 

£1* Persons expecting to enter the school next term, should forward 
their certificates as early as possible, to the Associate Principal, to 
whom application may he made for further information. 



REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF SPRINGFIELD, MASa 

In this young city there are about twelve thousand inhabitants. 
The number of scholars of school age, is twenty-two hundred and 
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fifty-three. Last year the sum of $12,000 was appropriated for the 
support of Public Schools. 

The High S,chool under the charge of Mr. Parish, is one of the 
best in the country, and it is entirely/ree. All classes in society are 
represented in it, from the " Irish laborer" to the wealthy merchant. 
The average attendance the past year has been ninety-five per cent. 
The name of one young lady in that school I wish to record here, 
viz., Elizabeth H. Alexander. With the exception of a few minutes 
on two occasions, on account of severe showers, although she had a 
mile to come, she went through eleven successive terms I without ab- 
sence or tardiness, and her scholarship stood No. 1. 

REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF CHELSEA, MASS. 

This is an able and well written document. It was drawn up by 
Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. It contains excellent suggestions on the 
teaching of reading, which we intend to transfer to these pages. 

Chelsea contains about eight thousand inhabitants, and appropri- 
ates $12,000 annually, for public schools. 

REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF DANVERS, MASS. 

This enterprising town is second to none in New England, for lib- 
erality in respect to public schools. The people of this town support 
two excellent, free High Schools, and employ a Superintendent of 
Schools, who devotes his whole time to the educational interests of 
the town. The gentleman who fills the office, and by whom the able 
report before us was drawn up, is Charles Northend, the author of 
the " Teacher and Parent," a book which ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher and every parent. 

REPORT UPON PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN R. L, 

By E. R. Potter, Commissioner. 

In these documents, we always look, in the first place, for the Jinan-' 
dal statement. We look to see how much money in the aggregate, 
is expended for schools ; we then look to see where it comes from, and 
then ascertain how much money is expended per pupil, in each year. 
These are the most important elements in determining the condition 
of public schools. This is the I6gic of it. As is the teacher, so is 
the school. You can not get good teachers without paying a good 
price for their services. Therefore, if the expenditure is liberal, the 
presumption is, that good teachers are employed, and consequently 
the schools are good, and vice versa. 
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From tbts point of view, Rhode Island looks well. The whole 
namber of scholars is about twenty-five thousand. The annual ex- 
penditure for instruction is $1 25,000. This would give about five 
dollars for each scholar. We do not know that any state exceeds 
this. 

77i€ Teachers^ VoicB^ and Vermont Monthly Magazine^ published 
with the sanction of the Vermont Teachers' Association, at St Al- 
bans, Yt, and edited by Z. K. Pangbom ; $1.00 a year. We are 
pleased with the number before us, the only one we have seen. 
Teachers of the Green Mountain State, see to it that your " Voiee^* 
is heard along your smiling valleys and among your verdant hills. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLACKBOARDS. 

To one hundred pounds of common mortar, add twenty-five pounds 
of calcined plaster ; to this add twelve papers of the largest size of 
lampblack. This is to be put on as a skim coat, one-sixth of an 
inch thick, to rough plastering, and should be made as smooth as pos- 
sible by hard rubbing. It may also be put on to old plastering, after 
it has been thoroughly raked and prepared. This should be covered 
with a coat of paint, made in the following manner : To one quart 
of spirits, add one gill of boiled oil ; to this add one of the largest 
papers of lampblack, after it has been thoroughly mixed with spirits. 
To this add one pound of the finest flour of emery. Tliis paint may 
also be put on boards or canvas. This should be constantly stirred 
when used to prevent the emery from settling. If too much oil, or 
if any varnish should be used, the board will become more or less 
glazed, and unfit for use. Some prefer to have the board behind 
the teacher, green or bronze, which is more grateful to the eye. 
This can be done by using chrome green instead of lampblack. 
None but the very finest flour of emery should be used. Seine pre- 
fer pulverized pumice-stone, to emery. 



EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

Massacbusetts. The' Massachusetts School Fund, on the 1st of December, 
1853, amounted to $1,220,238.11. The limit fixed by law which this fund is 
allowed to reach, is one million five hundred thousand doHars. 

Daring the year 1853, the amount expended in Massachusetts for Teachers' 
Institutes was $3,675.00. 
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A Norfnal School for the province of Upper Canada in in suecessful opera- 
tion. It is located at Toronto. The buildings and premises are by far the 
most commodious and elegant of the kind in America ; nor indeed is there any 
one establishment of the kind in Europe which embraces all the conveniences 
and appendages connected with this. The purchase of the ground, (a square 
of eight acres,) preparation and first year's culture of it, the erection and com- 
pletion of the buildings, have cost $100,000. 

The state of New Hampshire appropriates, annually, for the support of 
Teachers' Institutes, $3,600. 

Ohio. The valuation of the State of Ohio is $800,000,000. The school law 
now in force provides for a mill and a half tax on a dollar, for the support of 
schools. This tax, which amounts to $1 ,200,000, is divided among the dis- 
tricts of the state in proportion to the number of persons between the ages of 
five and fifteen years. 

A tax of one-tenth of a mill on a dollar, which amounts to $80,000 annually, 
is appropriated to the purchase of school libraries and apparatus. 

. Indiana. The whole number of children between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one, is 430,925. The whole amount of permanent School Fund, derived 
thus far from the Congressional Township Fund, Surplus Revenue Fund, Bank 
Tax Fund, Saline Fund, Seminary Fund, and unclaimed fees, is $2,460,609. 
The amount expected from the Sinking Fund, due in 1857, is about $1,500,000. 
The amount of School tax is $266,097. Amount of funds from all sources for 
distribution this year, is $345*000. 

There are in the United States about 60,000 common schools, which are 
supported at an annual expense of nearly $6,000,000, more than half of which 
is expended by the states of New York and Massachusetts. 

'Wisconsin. Wisconsin has a fund of $1,000,000, and lands which, when 
sold, will increase it to $5,000,000. There are 3,000 school districts in the 
state : $105,082 was expended last year for teachers' wages. During 1853 the 
number of children in the state between the ages of five and twenty years was 
135,500, of whom 108,300, or nearly four-fifths, attended school. Five years 
ago, of 70,567 children, only 32,174, or less than one-half, attended school. 

Alabama. The Legislature of Alabama has passed an act'* To establish 
and maintain a system of Free Public Schools," and has appropriated $240,000 
annually for that purpose. 

The machinery provided to carry this system into efiect is the election by 
the Legislature of a General Superintendent of Education, with a salary of 
$2,500 ; the election of three Commissioners of Free Public Schools, in each 
county, by the qualified voters, and the election of three Trustees in each town- 
ship, in like manner. To these various officers are confided the entire gduea- 
tional interests of the state ; and the duties are so distributed between them as 
to secure the establishment of a Common School in every township, the em^ 
ployment of competent teachers, the distribution of the fund, &c. 

Tennessee. An important law for the establishment and support of Public 
Schools has recently been enacted in Tennessee. The bill taxes polls twenty- 
five cents, and property two and one-half cents on the one hundred dollars ; 
and appropriates one-quarter oC the tax on merchants and privileges — making 
an aggregate of about $125,000 to 4il35,000, which, with the present School 
Fund of $100,000, will hereafter be the annual School Fund. 
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Texas. The state of Texas has established a perpetual School Fund ofN 
$2,000,000, the interest of which is to be divided among the several counties 
according to their scholastic population. 

Baltimore. In 1 829 there were but three public schools in Baltimore : there 
are now fifty-five in successful operation, three of which are high schools con- 
taining 638 pupils. In the grammar schools there are 9,030 pupils. The ex- 
penditure for the schools, during the year 1853, was $112,895.92. 



A WISE LIBERALITY. 

' The Principal of the Model Department of the Normal School is employed 
by the First District of New Britain. About a year ago Mr. J. W. Tuck, of 
Roxbury, Mass., was appointed to that post, at a salary of $800. 

Before the close of the year of his engagement, and without any solicitation 
on his part, the good people of the district came together, and by a' unanimous 
vote agreed to add $100 to his salary, to take efiect from the beginning of the 
engagement. Such fidelit> and success on the part of an instructor, and such 
intelligence on the part of the community to appreciate a good teacher, and 
such liberality in rewarding him, are worthy of record and worthy of iraita- 
tion. 



COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

The Commencement at Dartmouth College will lake place on the 25th, 2Cth 
and 27th days of July. The orators for the occasion are President Hitchcock, 
of Amherst College, and Prof. Shedd, of Andover. J. T. Fields, of Boston, 
will deliver a poem. 

The Commencement at Yale College takes place on the 27th of July, Anni- 
versary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society on the 26th, and of the Society of the 
Alumni on the 25th of July. 

Commencement at Trinity College, on the 27th of July. 

Commencement at the Wesleyan University, on the 2d of August. 



THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The next annual meeting of this society will be held in Providence, R. I. 
The session will commence on Tuesday, the eighth of August, and continue three 
days. Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown 
University, and other distinguished gentlemen, will lecture. 

This appointment at Providence is considered quite auspicious. No city in 
*New England can present stronger attractions, and the fact of its being the 
seat of a noble and time-honored university, will heighten the interest of the 
occasion. 

The school system of Providence has long been a model for imitation. 

The atmosphere of the place, and the cordial invitation which has been ex- 
tended to the Institute by the citizens of Providence, afford presage of a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

How many teachers and friends of eduoacion from Connecticut will attend 
this meeting ? 
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OHIO STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association will 
be attended in Zanesville, on the 5th and 6tb of July next. The opening ad- 
dress will be delivered by Prof. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College. A lec- 
ture is expected from James W. Taylor, Esq., State Librarian, on the History 
of Ohio, and one on Biblical Archaeology, from Prof. Jenks, of Urbaua Uni- 
versity. Reports are expected from Prof. J. Brainard, of Cleveland, on Draw- 
ing in Common Schools; from Mr. J. Hurty, of Lebanon, Chairman of the 
Committee on Historical Reminiscence; and from Prof. M. G. Williams, of. 
Urbana, on the Educational History of Ohio. 

The fourth annual meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, will be held in Washington, D. C, commencing on Tues- 
day, the 8th of August. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Groton, March, 1854. 
Dear Sir: 

The Journal is just the thing needed in this vicinity, to enlighten the com- 
munity, and, although I can boast of no success in extending its circulation, I 
do not despair; if there is but one more subscriber to be secured in this town, 
I will endeavor to get that one. 

We have a large number of people in our villages who feel unable to sub- 
scribe for a journal, or to pay for a book or a school bill for their children, but 
when a circus or a music-grinder enters the town, there is no want of money. 

When I send the name of that other subscriber, perhaps I may send along 
with it a leaf from the history of my experience as a teacher. 

Yours, &c., A. P. 

Pray do not fail to send us that" leaf.^* Let every teacher do as much — *^get 
that one hubscriber" and send that •* /ea/," and we will ** not despair." Make 
the schools what they should be, and the taste for low amusements will die out. 



Some of our readers are aware that steps have been taken to procure a fine 
portrait of Mr. Barnard, to be inserted in this Journal. The President of our 
Association, who has the matter in charge, informs us that it will be forthcom- 
ing, as soon as it be done to the acceptance of Mr. B. 



MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 



The Melodeon is an excellent instrument for schools. Those made by H. J. 
Potter, of Bristol, are just the thing. Read the following testimony : 

" Having, for the past year, constantly used Potter's Melodeons, I hesitate 
not to pronounce them superior for durability and richness of tone, and unsur- 
passed for quickness of touch, and well adapted for executing rapid piano 
passages. I can cheerfully recommend them to any one wishing to purchase 
a good instrument. M. JOSEPHINE WOOD, 

Teacher of Mutie in Normal School, New Britain 
June 14tb, 1854. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

School Architecture ; or^ Contributiom to the Improvement of School-houees in 
tthe United States* By Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

In these times of general improvement, it has come to be established, that 
beauty and fitness are but expressions of utility, and hence, that whatever is 
to be productive of the highest good must combine these elements. It is not 
strange that people can no longer patiently endure the sight of those old-time, 
dingy, ragged sheds, or those untasteful, disproportioned buildings, which have 
so long disfigured the landscape in many of our beautiful towns and villages. 
There is now felt to be no good reason why a child should have its taste per- 
verted, its comfort diminished, or its health impaired, by imperfect or unskill- 
ful arrangements of his school-house. School Committees have begun to see 
the necessity of acting with a wise reference to the demands of young students. 
They have been studying such books as this by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Connecticut, for the fifth edition is now introduced to our notice, 
and somebody has been reading all the other four, we are sure, with profit. 
This work has told them of their error in cheaply locating their school-houses 
in dismal swamps, and on rocky elevations — has instructed them how to build 
so as to delight the eye, and secure a comfortable sense of enjoyment to both 
teachers and scholars, insisting, as it does, upon proper attention to ventilation 
and temperature, and giving important information respecting the various 
maps, globes and furniture which may be used therein with profit- All these 
subjects are thoroughly and systematically treated of in the present volume, 
which is accompanied with several wood-cut illustrations, comprising plans 
of buildings, many of which have been actually tried, with the necessary de- 
tails and specifications for building them, and also engravings of approved 
school furniture and apparatus. For sale by Chas« B. Norton, No. 71, Cham- 
bers St., N. Y. — Norton's Literary Gazette, 

The First Class Standard Reader^ for Public and Private Schools, By Epss 
Sargsnt, Author of the " Standard Speaker." Boston : Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 

The country is fiooded with school readers, but no class of school books has 
been made with so little care and skill. Here and there one is to be found 
which exhibits some elegance of judgment and taste : but these are the excep- 
tions. The Standard Reader is one of these exceptions, and a very remarkable 
one. In the variety of excellence of the selections which it contains, it sur- 
passes all other readers we have examined. Ifwearenot mistaken it will 
become a standard reader, in fact, as well as its name. It is not only a first- 
rate school book, but it is a book for every body's library. 

Baker's School Music Book ; a collection of songs, chants and hymns, designed 
for juvenile classes, common schools and uminaries'; containing a complete syS' 
tem of elementary instruction in the principles of musical notation. By B. F. 
Baker. Boston : published by John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: Jew- 
ett. Proctor dc Worthington, 1854. 

When we know a man we can form some idea of his productions. The au- 
thor of this work taught vocal music in schools under our charge in Boston for 
seven years. Hi* qualifications for the preparation of such a book as this title 
lets forth » are of tlie highest order; therefore we believe this book is the best in 
the mmrkeU A musical friend «t our elbow is of the same ^iniop. 
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CROWDS, IDLENESS, WHISPERING. 

( Concluded.) 

Next morning the marked manuscripts were returned to the 
writers, who were addressed somewhat as follows : " Where some- 
thing is wrong, I have made a straight mark ; where something is 
left out, I have made a cross. If jou don't know what is the matter, 
look in the book and correct from that. I want the letters all 
readj at night, at the same time with to-day's letters. I will look 
them over at recess or at noon, if you wish, to save time." 

And so they were distributed, and new sheets given out by classes. 

A few days showed considerable improvement in the work ; for 
all mistakes had to be corrected before leaving school, and work done 
with manifest carelessness had to be done over again. Thus, with- 
out any punishment, it was evidently the wisest and easiest plan^ 
thought the young people, to do the copying and writing pretty 
accurately at first 

The mere work of copying being now, after two or three weeks, 
well under way, I next engrafted upon it a little grammar ; not how- 
ever using that word, or any book except the reading book ; in order 
to spare the feelings of those excellent people aforesaid, the ^' un- 
grammarians/' if I may coin a name for them. My proceeding 
was this : 

I held up a cent. ^ What is that ? 

« A cent." 

" Cent," I said, " is a noun,'* 

Vol. IX, No. 8. 16 * 
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They looked a little startled, having a dim and undefined feeling 
that somehow or other, grammar was after them, but jet not in any 
tangible shape. However, I went on, holding up, next a book, a 
piece of paper, a pencil, a knife, &c., and saying the same things 
over and over. Then, having put the facts into their minds, all 
ready to assume the form of a definition, I said, (not, by the way, 
aiming at scientific strictness, but at immediate usefulness :) 

^ A noun is a name of something.*' This I made them repeat, 
separately, together^ and over and over, until they had memorized 
the form of words. 

" Now open your books." 

Suppose the lesson was Jane Taylor's little fable, '< The Discon- 
tented Pendulum." 

I pointed to the first scholar : ^' Begin at the beginning, and pick 
out the first noun. The rest may help you." ' 

So he read to himself, (I suppose,) " An old clock" — " Clock," 
repeated he, perceiving that that was a noun, by the definition. 

" Wrong. Who knows ?" 

Half a dozen hands flew up. " Pendulum," " Jane," " Taylor," 
they cried, taking the words from the heading of the chapter. 

"Wrong. What is it?" 

A slow little fellow said, " Lesson." 

'^ Right." That word they had all overlooked, because they had 
not been used to pay much attention to those words, Lesson 1, 2, 
&c., over the heading. 

So we went on, each in turn selecting a noun, and each being 
corrected by all, hands being raised for leave to speak. 

Having gone through the lesson in that manner^ I said : 

^'Now after you have written your lesson to-day, I want yon to 
make a list of all those nouns, under it Don't omit any of themi 
for you know it is stupid business to correct mistakes." 

This they thought rather hard, but I assured them it was not, and 
they did very well. Afterward, when the daily practice enabled 
them to select nouns with tolerable certainty, I gave them a similar 
initiatory exercise about the verbs, and then in regular succession 
upon the remaining parts of speech. My exemplifications and defi- 
nitions were nearly as follows. 

Verb, ^ Suppose I stick a pin into one of you, when you are not 
thinking about it. What should you do P' 

« Scream," « Squeal," " Holler," « Jump," « Cry," were answers. 

Then I asked, " Would screaming be doing anyUiing ?" 

*' Yes." 
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I asked the same of the other actions suggested, and proposed 
other cases in like manner. My final definition, selected for sim- 
plicity and ease of comprehension, was this : ^' A verb means to do 
something, or to have it done to jou." In this definition I included 
participles, for the present ; leaving the more specific description of 
that '^ part of speech" for another time. 

Adjective. 

" How many kinds of dogs are there ?*' 

Answers. « Big," « Little," « Large," « Small," " Black," "White," 
" XJgly," " Pretty," and other terms were suggested. After other 
exercises of the kind, upon the furniture of the room, trees and other 
common objects, I said, " These words are adjectives. They tell of 
what sort the dogs and trees are. An adjective tells you of what 
sort something is." Articles I counted as adjectives. 

Pronoun, 

To exhibit the use of the pronoun, I selected a portion of a narra- 
tive of some transaction between several people, and read it, putting 
in instead of the pronouns, the names for which they stood. The 
class at once perceived how clumsy the arrangement was, and the 
convenient use of pronouns. Then, upon my asking, " What is the 
use of the pronouns?" several answered at once, "To stand instead 
of people's names." z' 

I inquired, " Can't they stand for a tree or aliorse ? He jumped 
over the fence ; I climbed up into t^" And upon their assenting, I 
furnished as a definition, " A pronoun stands instead of a noun." 
I suggested the etymological meaning of the word ; viz., that it is 
a/or-noun, as standing j^ro (=for) a noun; but ignorance of other 
languages and undeveloped minds prevented that idea from impress- 
ing any of them. 

Adverb, 

" Sam.," pointing to one of the boys, " ran home. How did he run ?" 

" Fast," answered several. 

" How did James," catching him in the fact, "whisper?" 

« Softly." 

Then I said, " Tast' and < Softly' tell how they did it. Pdint to 
the meeting-house, and tell me where it is." 

"There." 

" Where are we ?" 

" Here." 

Here I said, " * There' and * Here' tell where something happened." 

"When did you eat supper last ?" ' 
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" Yesterday." 

<< When shall jou eat breakfast next?" 

" To-morrow." 

« When will you be as high as the house ?" 

" Never." 

Here I explained again: *** Yesterday,' * To-morrow* and 'Never' 
tell when something happens." 

Ader a question or two illustrating in like manner another class 
of adverbs, I gave this definition. 

'^ An adverb tells how, or where, or when, or how much anything 
is done, or is." 

This, by the way, is not perhaps a very good definition. It how- 
ever served my turn, as the ignorance of the pupils saved them from 
harm by appreciation of its imperfections. 

Inteijedion. 

This subject was summarily dispatched, with an ^Oh!" and a 
^ Hallo !" The definition was nearly this. " An interjection is a 
word without any particular meaning, used for crying ouU" 

Conjunction. 

This I exemplified very briefly and defined as '^ a word used to 
join other words together." 

Preposition. 

With the preposition I felt more difficulty than with any other 
part of speech, inasmuch as its office is more metaphysical and 
abstract in its nature, than those of the rest. I wished to use the 
ordinary definition — ''joins words and shows the relation between 
them ;" but that is so obviously confounded with the offices of the 
conjunction and the verb, that I did not like to announce so bare- 
faced a confusion, even to classes as backward as mine. Besides, it 
embraced the purely abstract term relation ; a generalization so large 
that I was hopeless of elucidating it to unphilosophical youngsters 
of from eight to fourteen. Ultimately I exemplified the use of this 
dass of words by showing in how many ways one might go, in 
reference to a fence ; although I could not quite avoid all abstract 
notions in my remaiiLs. 

" Suppose I am going, and I see a fence. I can go over it, or 
round it. How can I go about the fence in any other way ?" 

** Through" and ** under" were given. 

*^ Yes. Or I can go on it, across it, ahng it, hg it, past it, near it 
Those words, over, round, &c., are prepositions. They show how 
the going and the fence belong together." Then, having furnished 
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a few other such exercises, I said, " Prepositions stand between 
words and show how thej belong together." But I was not satisfied, 
nor am I jet, with the definitions here given of conjunction and 
preposition. The preposition was the most difficult word to drill 
upon. It took a long time to get the conception of the office of the 
word into the minds of the children. As I relied more upon the 
unconscious results of selection and correction, than upon the com. 
prehension and use of the definitions, I was obliged to wait until 
repeated effi[>rts gave experience ; and to the last there were more 
errors about the prepositions than about any other class of words. 

I shall not conduct this narrative anj further at present, for the 
plain reason that I went no further with the exercise, as I left the 
school in the spring. Teachers generally (in Connecticut) leave when 
the trees do.' But mj next step would have been to give a long course 
of drilling in naming ail the words, one after another, which would 
have fixed and classified all the preceding single exercises. The 
exercise as far as I carried it occupied from twelve to fifteen weeks. 

I conclude with a short statement of its advantages. 

1. It demanded and insured a^vast quantity of work. 

2. This gave steady, active and long continued practice in the use 
of stationery ; preparing fair inanuscripts ; folding and addressing 
letters properly, &c. 

8. It taught writing, as it will be required to be practiced in after 
life. 

4. It taught spelling, in the same way. 

5. It laid a thorough foundation for an intelligent and pleasurable 
Btiidj Of grammar and of language in general. 

6. It developed rapidly the powers of close and steady attention, 
reflection and comparison. 

7. (Which brings the subject for the first time into its relation 
with the title, and for the sake of which I first arranged its details.) 
It almost entirely obviated the enormous evils of idleness and whis> 
pering, which were before necessarily rife, from the crowded state of 
the school. As the pupils gained experience, I lengtfiened their 
lessons, keeping them as long as I thought they could bear, but not 
relaxing the strictness of my demands as to completeness and care 
of execution. I kept the school supplied with all the work which 
they could turn out ; for it must be remembered that besides their 
one or two or three or four pages of carefully copied writing and 
carefully selected columns of words, exercises in mathematics, read- 
ing, spelling and geography were also kept up to the usual notch. So, 
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although on fall days the pupils sat shoulder to shoulder all the waj 
down the long side benches, and most of them with their hacks en- 
tirely or partly turned toward me, I could hear no whispering or 
noise, nor was there any vacant mind. Even if visitors came iiH— 
an event rare enough to excite attention, my pupils wasted vefj 
little time in looking round. They could not, without ruing it. For 
they knew that there was not any too much time for the preparation 
of their lessons in school hours, and that any failure must be made 
up after school ; a time which most children are loth to use in study, 
and very properly so. F. B. P. 



NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE MECHAN- 
ICAL POWERS. 

BT PBOF. JOHN BROGKLESBY. 
No. IV. 

Pottei^B wheel. The potter's wheel dates from a very high antiqui- 
ty. The object here sought is velocity, and a swift rotation is given 
to a mass of clay fixed upon a small upright shaft by connecting by 
means of a band with a large wheel turned by a crank. The pot- 
ter's wheel is often mentioned in the Scriptures, and the honor of its 
invention is claimed for various individuals. Seneca, a Roman 
writer of the first century, states on the authority of Po6od<Miius, that 
Anachasis the Scythian, who flourished 900 years B. C, was the 
inventor. Strabo claims that it was known to Homer, since he 
mentions the '* wheel of the potter ;" while Diodorus asserts that 
this distinction belongs to Perdix. The number of claimants evinces 
how prevalent was the use of this instrument and the value that was 
placed upon it. ' Indeed the existence of the beautiful vases of 
antiquity, whether Egyptian, Grecian or Etruscan, all attest the 
early invention of this implement of art. 

Simple and elegant in the design, glowing with the ornaments of 
taste and skill, and enriched with the perfect creations of a luxuriant 
but chastened imagination; these exquisite antiques bear witness 
that the potter's art had advanced far beyond the time wheu the 
wheel came to his aid, in his first rude essays to form and fashion the 
stubborn clay. 

The perfection which this art attained in China and Japan in a 
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remote antiqnitj, brings us to the like condusion, nor can we deny 
upon the same ground that the early Persians employed the potter's 
wheel. Fropertios, a Roman poet who flourished in the Augustine 
era, informs us that the making of pottery and porcelain was at a 
very early period well understood among the Persians ; their vessels 
not only emulating in beauty the rare porcelain of China, but pos- 
sessing in addition the quality of resisting the action of fire. Such 
are some of the particulars in the early history of the wedge, pulley 
and wheel as a stationary power. 

The facts which have just been presented are but a few amid a 
vast multitude that exist, all tending to show that the mechanic arts 
attained a high perfection amid the earliest nations of antiquity. 
The most careless reader of history is struck with the fact, that the 
farther back his researches extend toward the period of the origin 
of the human race, the more numerous are the evidences of civiliza- 
tion and refinement* As he pierces deeper into the dim twilight of 
the past, they thicken around him at every step, until he is lost in 
astonishment in finding Art pouring from her hand, every gift that 
can exalt and adorn life ; where he expected to meet the ferocity of 
the savage or the rudeness of the barbarian. No theory was ever 
more false than that which represented man as existing at the first 
in a state but little removed from that of the brute, and rising at 
last by degrees, through successive generations, to the enjoyment of 
civilization with its attendant blessings. History disproves it entirely. 
Egyptian paintings executed but six hundred years after the deluge 
now exist, which are in themselves a perfect museum of the arts ; 
for the subjects of the paintings are workmen busy at their difierent 
trades, and their numerous and varied employments show that at this 
early period the Egyptians were far advanced in the career of 
refinement and luxury. Here the cabinet-maker with his tools 
about him, is seen veneering^ Glass-blowers are at work upon the 
most delicate articles, and goldsmiths are manufacturing golden 
fillagree baskets. Vases of elegant forms are delineated, and toilet 
boxes inlaid with various colored woods are distinctly portrayed. 

The sculptures of Nineveh lately brought to light by the researches 
of Dr. Layard, and which carry us back to a period perhaps equally 
remote ; attest the same fact, and prove that the earliest nation of 
antiquity in its very infancy was civilized. 

How are we to account for these singular revelations ? There 
are some writers who consider it necessary to deny that the deluge 
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was nniverralf in order to reconcile it with these discoTeries. They 
appear to cling to the notion that the progenitors of our race most 
have been barbarians. The difficoltj vanishes if we follow the 
sacred records. Adam in the garden of Eden was not a barbarian, 
although not gifted with an intuitive knowledge of all ; neither was 
the venerable patriarch, who descended from ML Ararat with the 
few survivors of the flood, once more to replenish the desolate earth. 

This little band were dooCtless highly gifted and intelligent and 
thoroughly versed in the arts and sciences that existed in the world 
before the deluge. 

If such was the case, there is no improbability in supposing that 
the nations which sprung from these founders should also be civilized 
and refined. 

It would be the natural consequence, and but a few centuries 
would bring the result. We have a striking proof in our own 
history. Less than two hundred and fifty years ago a few groups of 
intelligent individuals were scattered here and there along the line of 
the Atlantic seaboard, and what are we now? — a nation in the fore- 
fit>nt of civilization. 

Had the nations which rose immediately after the flood been less 
civilized than they were, they would have degenerated from their 
ancestors, and when at length they did, then came barbarism, the 
results of the loss of civilization, and not the primitive state of man. 

I have alluded to the arts and sciences existing befere the flood, 
and the question naturally arises^ what do we know of these ? One 
antediluvian is mentioned in the Bible as ^ the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ," and another '' as the instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron," and this is all ; but there is one 
circumstance connected with the antediluvians which leads us to 
suppose that they must have possessed consummate skill and extensive 
knowledge in every department of art and science. That circum- 
stance, their great age. With us our career of discovery and inven- 
tion has but just commenced when death cuts us off. 

The first and best years of our lives must be spent in making 
ourselves acquainted with the knowledge of those who have preceded 
us. We must also know where they have failed as well as where 
they have succeeded, else we may expend our time and strength for 
naught in reviewing and repeating theories and experiments which 
have proved false and failed. 

When we have thus mastered all past knowledge and. information 
we are then truly prepared and equipped for discovery. 
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And let us suppose that a rare and gifted mind pursues this 
tempting path. 

One brilliant achievement after another rewards his toil, but in 
a few jears the grave ends his labors. What has been lost ? More 
than ever was revealed. That mind was filled with the elements, 
the alphabet of a thousand discoveries which had not yet shaped 
themselves into form and combination, a few words had been given 
to the world in the discoveries already made, but a glorious language 
of invention would have followed, had time been afforded for the 
working of this mighty mind. How would it be with an antediluvian 
living the long life of nearly a thousand years ? If he commenced 
a branch of science or art in his youth, he could push forward his 
discoveries century after century. Little time would be spent in 
poring over manuscripts for attaining any previous knowledge or 
seeking information from those who lived before him ; for most of 
the knowledge would be stored in his own mind ; and year after year 
he could realize one splendid Qonception after another. Each suc- 
ceeding discovery rendered easier by those which preceded it, and 
full time being afforded for the development of the creations of this 
teeming mind. 

Thousands of pupils and followers like young plants would spring 
up around him, and in every difficulty that met them in their sepa- 
rate paths, they could repair to this patriarch of knowledge as to a 
living oracle, for assistance in all their perplexities, and thus would 
he truly become the "father" of all those who devoted themselves 
to his pursuits. Imagine for instance, in order to impress this sub- 
ject more fully, that Sir Isaac Newton, and Watt the inventor of the 
steam engine, wer'e in their youth eight hundred yeai*s ago, when 
William the Conqueror first raised his standard in England, and that 
they died but yesterday. Can you, even in imagination, fix a limit to 
the discoveries and inventions that would have resulted from the efforts 
of such minds ? What would have also been the effect upon other 
minds devoted to similar pursuits, by having such breathing treasures 
of every principle of science and art living among them. Supported 
by such auxiliaries and by others scarcely less venerable in years, 
they would doubtless have felt as if nothing could resist their efforts, 
and that nature must yield throughout all her wide domains to the 
mighty energies within their grasp. 

This pride of knowledge would inevitably lead to the most disas- 
trous results, unless tempered by that humility that comes from 
above. And perhaps this was the cause of that wickedness which 
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orenpread the earih and rendered necesBarj the piirifTing walen of 

adelage. 

The inteDeci was enltiratedy the heart and the soul ne^ected : 
man worshipped not his Creator, hat in his own vain imagination 
derated himself into a God. 



THE TWO PICTURES. 



Ws have heen pomitted to extract the following graphic lines 
from a poem deUvered b j J. K. Lombard, at the recent ** Gathering 
of the Alomni of the Springfield (Mass.) High SchooL" 

A anall red building on a high, steep Mil, 
For unknown yean has stood and lingers stiH 
The school-hoiise dubbed, though small, no mean affair. 
Perhaps some statesman learned his letters there. 
The portal waits no ceremonial knock, 
Bot open wide, ignores both latch and lock, 
Proclaiming that the once forbidden tree 
Of knowledge^ now to every passer free. 
An inner door protects the busy fold 
From driving snows and winter^s searching cold. 
In front, the desk, with weapons of misrule 
Which make books burdens, and the mind a mule. 
Arrayed around, the stiff old oaken forms, 
More scarred by knives than ever tree by storms. 
The windows loose, and like some grim redoubt 
With dark su^cioos objects peering out ; 
A long black box with chinks and cracks replete, 
Assomes the office of creating heat ; 
And while the generous stores of hemlock last. 
It vies in fury with the northern blast ; 
Its steaming sides with fiery ardor glow. 
Like Vulcan forging thunderbolts below. 
8uch is the realm, our modem shops unlike. 
Where overseen are often on the strike ; 
' High scho(^ if Frenchman fike, yon mean by 'high' 
Bemoved alike firom plain and sky. 

When winter's sceptre 'rules the inverted year,' 
Our schod is ruled by pedagogue severe ; 
On evil deeds he like a whirlwind falls, 
And evil-doers by his frown appalls. 
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Supreme he sits upon his lofty seat, 
Supreme alike in power and self-conceit, 
A petty tyrant, — Nero in disguise, 
Whose subjects hate and fear him, or despise. 

How long shall quacks in every art and trade 
Thus dupe their patrons and the laws evade ? 
The ranting preacher who can scarcely read, 
Can utter dogmas and invent a creed ; 
A second ape* with hardly less of skill, 
Can mix a draught and make a dose to < kill ;' ^ 
But more than either, any brainless fool 
With strength of arm, can keep a village schooL 
Some few duU winters such a guide as he, 
Freforce has led him through the rule oi three ; 
The harvest in and press of business o'er. 
Some other source must swell his scanty store. 
Behold him then invested with command, 
And harrowing youngsters like unbroken land ; 
If small his knowledge of the English pound, 
With twenty dollars, good, per month and ^ found.' 
Well may the youth who drinks at such a spring. 
Rebel at learning as a * dangerous thing,' 
Escape from school as often as he can, 
And long for time to make the boy a man. 

With summer^s sway begins a gentler reign. 
Where milder codes tho'wayward feet restrain. 
The light of love can even tasks beguile. 
And gild the veriest dungeon with a smile. 
A simple glass with amplest wild floTi^ers filled, 
Like Hebe's cup whence nectar drops distilled, . 
Around its grateful fragrance freely yields 
And cheats the senses with the smell of fields. 
The old black stove no longer bUick is seen. 
But decked with garlands blooms in gayest green. 
Through open sash the merry song of bird 
And click of scythes and crickef^ chirp are heard. 

The books are plain, well used and handed o'er 

From sire to son in never fiuling store. 

One battered volume holds the foitemost place 

The vade-mecum of the rising race. 

Whose marshaled words might daunt the boldest eye 

With dread 'incomprehensibtlity,' 

Where youthful heroes win a UoodleaB day 
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Bj cliarging colamns like a second Key. ^ 

The same old sums worked out with endless pain, 

The summer losing what the winter gains. 

The same old speeches drawled in pompous tone, 

Accomplished style because 'tis not his own ; 

And copy-books with all their strange collection 

Of unique forms of uniform complexion. 

One name, the last, but not the least endeared, 
If oft neglected yet at least revered. 
The Well-worn Bible, book of sacred truth. 
The staff of age, the guide of wayward youth. 
Shame on the zealot who would tear away 
With ruthless hand, fair virtue's only stay ; 
Shame, triple shame, upon his venal head. 
Who 'd sell for place his starving children's bread, 
Bemove the Bible from the common school, 
And more than bigot, be a bigot's tool. 



Such are the lines our untried hand displays, 
Such are the memories of departed days ; 
nine heralds change contemptuous of the past, 
And old abuses die of age at last 

Another light reveals an altered view ; 

So but a step divides the &lse and true. 

A handsome structure on a quiet street, 

Of easy access, yet a cahn retreat ; 

In front a grass-plot fenced and neatly kept. 

With flowers hedge-bordered and with walks well swept. 

A bubbling fountain in its music seems 

Forever drippling dim, delicious dreams. 

Within are many proofs of taste refined. 

Of care for comfort in the march of mind. 

A place for all things, mottoiold but good. 

By practice proves its value understood. 

Of maps and charts behold a long array. 

Well chosen maxims all the walls display. 

The floor smooth polished and arrayed in pairs 

At cherry desks and cheerful ea^ chairs; 

The noiseless pointer on its circuit fast 

Counts off the minutes all too quickly past, 

And Music too, employs her soothing art 

To form the taste and purify the heart 

The cheerful group their daily tasks pursue 



/ 
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And seize with pleasure eacb discovery new. 
Their toil directed by no overseer, 
Like bond-slaves driven by the lash or fear, 
But kindly led by guides of practiced eye 
Where deeper mines and richer treasures lie. 

Heaven bless the teacher who deserves the name, 
But one profession precedence can claim ; 
From God to man the sacred teacher bends. 
Nor human lore with heavenly wisdom blends ; 
In science' paths the other seeks for truth 
And with its teachings stores the mind of youth, 
While every leaf as well as stars that shine 
Reveals the impress of the hand divine. 

Happy the youth whose early years attend 
The faithful counsels of a prudent friend ; 
With judgment large and wisdom to direct, 
Whom all may love but none can* help respect. 
To no routine or beaten track confined, 
Of rich experience and capacious mind ; 
No old Procrustes with a single mold 
Which every shape and caliber must hold, 
But quick to learn what different natures need 
And skilled to follow where their wants may lead. 
Such is the teacher you leo^ well aware. 
No &ncy portrait, though alas ! too rare. 

Another form how shall the limner trace 
Or paint the features of a well-known &ce ? 
Kind looks, kind heart and ever ready smile, ' 
And if reproving, winning all the while; 
Oft as we gaze upon that open brow 
We sigh to think we are not school-boys now. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

BT J. L. COMSTOOK, M. D. 
No. UL 

Eybbt person in Connecticut knows the robin, the black-bird| the 
oriole, the wren and the bob-o-iiiik. I^ow these birds, so familiar to 
us all, have such different habits with respect to their modesi and 
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places rf building; the materials of their nests; their times of 
coming, and in many other particulars, that perhaps it might be 
interesting and instructive to notice some of the peculiarities 
belonging to each. 

The familiar and half-domesticated robin generally arrives among 
us in April, though a few, when the winter is mild, remain in warm 
sheltered places, as cedar swamps, during the whole season. This 
bird inhabits the whole of North America, and is everywhere known 
and respected on account of its gentle manners, and its familiar 
conduct in seeking the abodes of man as places in which to rear its 
young. 

In April or May the pair begin the construction of their nest, 
which is always entirely new, though we should suppose that the 
old one might be repaired with much less labor. Having selected a 
place, after much conversation and con^derable delay, they begin 
by laying a few bits of straw, sea-weed or coarse grass in a proper 
place, generally on the twin branches of an apple or some other tree, 
perhaps within a rod or two of the house. This is increased daily, 
the fibers being well interwoven, and shaped into a circular form. 
Next ther mud or soft clay is laid on, for without this the structure 
would be blown away. Day after day this is increased, the new 
and soft material being carefully cemented to the old, until a nice 
round dish is formed, large enough for the expected brood. When 
this is finished, which forms the solid part of the structure, it is lined 
with soft grass mixed with hair, as a resting-place for the young. 

When the nest is dry, five or six green eggs are deposited, which 
in about ten days, by the constant incubation of the female, yield the 
featherless young. And now the anxiety of the careful pair for the 
welfare of their family becomes intense. They are constantly on the 
watch to repel the invasion of the cat, the snake, the hawk, or the 
cruel boy. They feed them with small worms every few minutes 
during the day ; sit over them during the night, and are ever ready 
to shield them from the rain, cold or other harm, and never leave 
them until they are able to take care of themselves. 

The good which these birds do by the destruction of thousands of 
worms and insects, ought always to shield them from harm ; and all 
humane persons rejoice that we now have a law inflicting the penalty 
of five dollars for the destruction of each and every robin, except 
(A our own farms. 

The orioles or hanging birds arrive among us in the month of 
May, of which thej immediately inform us by their loud and con- 
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stant warbling. The appearance of this beautiful bird is well 
known, as its neat is generally construoted on a limb of the elm or 
other tall tree in the vicinity of the farm-house. 

The name by which this bird is best known, Baltimore oriole, is 
deriyed from the colors of Lord Baltimore's, livery, being orange and 
black. These colors, however, belong only to the male, his partner 
being dressed in more modest yellow and brown. 

The elaborate fabric which these birds construct to contain their 
expected brood, has always been an object of curiosity and interMty 
especially to foreign naturalists, since this species is found in no 
other country. Many of these nests have been sent abroad, and 
placed in the cabinets of the curious, as the wonderful products of 
an American bird ; and yet so common is this bird's nest among us, 
that comparatively few have taken the trouble to detach and exam- 
ine it. 

The following description of one of these nests, is from Wilson, the 
father of American ornithology. Its form is that of a cylinder, of 
five inches in diameter, and seven inches in depth, rounded at the 
bottom; the entrance being two and a half inches wide. * The 
materials are fiax, hemp, tow, hair and wool, woven into a complete 
cloth ; the whole tightly sewed through and through, with long horse- 
hairs, several of which measure two feet in length. The bottom is 
composed of thick tufts of cow-hair, sewed also with strong horse- 
hair. So solicitous, continues this author, is the oriole to procure 
proper materials for his nest, that in the season of building, the 
women in the country are under the necessity of narrowly watching 
their thread that may chance to be out bleaching, to prevent its 
being taken as a building material; and the farmer has to be equally 
careful about the strings tied around his grafts, to prevent their 
being appropriated to the same use. 

This bird inhabits North America from Canada to Mexico, build- 
ing, and rearing its young in all the states. It migrates to the south 
early in the season, and spends its winter in the warm climates of 
Florida and Mexico, to return to us again in the spring. 

The wren, the noisy, chattering, smart little wren, it is well known, 
builds her nest of small twigs, in some sheltered comer about our 
outhouses. But if you will take the trouble to attach a convenient 
little box to a tree in the garden, she will prefer this to any other 
place, and wiU repay you by raising in it, two broods during the 
summer. Even an old hat or a gourd shell nailed up on the side of 
the wood-house will answer her purpose, as' she always prefers to 
make her nest about the habitations of man. 
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We are sorry to saj^ however, that this is the most quarrelsome 
and impertinent little animal with which we are acquainted, so that 
if two happen to build near together, thej are in constant turmoil, 
especially after their young are hatched ; the males scolding and 
defying each other, almost from morning to night, and sometimes 
fighting like hawks. 

Besides their pugnacious dispositions among themselves, they are 
exceedingly impertinent and overbearing toward other birds, often 
attacking those'of two or three times their own size, as the black- 
bird, swallow and martin. But what is still more vexatious, is their 
habit of appropriating the finished nests of other birds to themselves. 
The blue-bird and martin often sufier from this injustice ; the wrens 
taking some opportunity when the rightful owners are absent, go to 
work and barricade the apertures to their nests, leaving only suffi- 
cient space to admit themselves, and when the builders come home 
they find their doors effectually barred against them, the impudent 
little occupants putting out their heads and adding insult to injury, 
by notes of exultation and defiance. 

The young wrens do not leave their nest until they are able to fly a 
short distance, and it is an interesting sight to observe these active 
little creatures following their parents, and to witness the solicitude 
and pride they display on these occasions. 

The antipathy the wren has to the cat is well known and quite 
amusing, the bird never ceasing to scold in the most spiteful tones so 
long as its natural enemy is in sight. 

The cow bunting, or cow bird, is a well known species, and is so 
called, because it is often seen in the pasture catching the insects 
about these animals, and even sometimes lighting on their backs. 

This bird is celebrated among naturalists on account of its want 
of that instinctive and ardent disposition common to most other 
animals to feed and nourish their progeny. Every other bird, with 
the exception of the English cuckoo, whether their nests are care- 
fully constructed or consist of a few leaves on a rock, bring forth 
their own by incubation, or in other words, by sitting on their own 
eggs. But the cow bird, to avoid the labor of building her nest, 
denies herself the pleasure of hatching and nurturing her young. 
With the disposition of a parasite, she lays her eggs in the nests of 
other birds, who never suspecting the trick, hatch, feed and nourish 
Uie young strangers as their own. The nests selected for this pur- 
pose are those of the yellow-bird, the sparrow and blue-bird, and 
perhaps others. In these nests may often be seen an egg of larger 
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size and of a different color from those of the owner. This has 
been deposited by the bird in question, and which the proprietor of 
the nest will hatch, feeding and nurturing the young alien as her 
own progeny. 

After a few weeks, during which the old bird continues to feed 
the young, the bunting becomes much larger than its foster parents, 
thus presenting the singular and curious spectacle of a little bird 
putting worms into the mouth of one twice her size, and of a different 
color from herself. This many persons have undoubtedly observed, 
without being aware of the circumstances above stated. 

But the most singular and mysterious part of this history is, that 
the foster-parent has never been known to hatch her own eggs, but 
only the single one deposited by the parasite. What becomes of the 
^ggs of the owner of the nest, has not been ascertained, and though 
several naturalists have been curious to develop the mystery, they 
have only found that all the true eggs, sometimes five or six in num- 
ber, have been thrown' out of the nest, only the false one remaining ; 
but by what means this is done is unknown. The extent to which 
this singular practice is carried is indicated by the vast numbers of 
cow-buntings seen in flocks, mixed with the red-wing, in the autumn. 
Yet not a nest of this bird has ever been found, and it is now ascer- 
tained that she builds none. 

We have thus thrown together a few particulars with respect to 
some of our most common* birds, in order to show that the study of 
nature inquires neither preparation nor instruction, but only aUention 
and observation, and also that inquirers on this sStibject, especially 
those who reside in the country, may without 'any: infringement on 
their ordinary employments, gain new and pleasant information 
aJmost every day of their lives. 



THE TEACHER'S DANGERS. 
No. m. — ^Thb Shoal. 



; Old Ocean floats many a keel, and various will be their fates. 
Scylla and Charybdis seem to gloat over their victims in more than 
bacchanal revelry; but the breakers' roar admonishes of one, and 
the horrid death-gurgle of the other may be heard long ere its 
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attraction becomes iresistless. The quicksands have taken their 
share from those who avoided the reef and the whirlpool. 

"I don't govern my school hj penalties," says one ; "I don't believe 
in it." "Nor I," replies another, "and as for being nervous I never 
knew what it was." " I lock all my cares in the school-house at 
night," adds a third, "and for my part can't see why any one will be 
so foolish as to let such trifles trouble him. What if scholars do 
whisper ? They will of course and we must expect it ; did'nt we 
when we were at school ? Suppose they do deceive when they can ; 
don't all children ? and if they neglect study or are careless and 
inattentive, isn't it perfectly natural ? Why then let it worry one ? 
I'll not fret about it at any rate." 

All delinquencies and neglect of regulations are treated on the 
same plan. If a pupil, from the excess of laziness, does not prepare 
for recitation, the palliative " I did'nt like to study in my school- 
days,'* proves the idler's palladium. If disorder reigns, the teacher 
is soothed by thinking how unnatural it is for children to sit still. 
If one, with wise forethought for his own convenience, appropriates 
the little conveniences of his neighbor to his own use and slyly 
pockets a knife, pen or pencil, it's so natural for children to want 
whatever they see, that the little innocent is with difficulty persuaded 
even to make restitution. If the school-room is converted into a 
playground, for the most boisterous sports at noons, recesses or when* 
ever not occupied for study, no harm can result from it, for ^ childien 
always love play," muses the teacher. Or if passers-by meet wiUi 
insult, there remains the consolation that rudeness is a pari of boy 
nature, though it is hoped they will outgrow it« 

The general principle is wrong. ' The gmund practiec^y tak^n is* 
simply, that all acts that are natural may be exempt from punish- 
ment, for it is not lawful " to whip nature in a boy for a fault." 
Consequently nctture grows stronger and natural failings multiply. 
Character is not formed ; good principles are weakened, for natural 
principles receive the reward of self-gratification and are free from 
penalty, while obedience to conscience brings unnatural, self-denial, 
and receives no special encouragement. Not that such teachers may 
not or do not recommend a conscientious regard for right and duty, 
but the pupils soon discover that it is not really expected of them ; 
moreover, all the practical effects encourage such as act out nature^ 
and children like men are influenced by interest quite as often as by 
a sense of duty. 

Under such discipline a pupil may study, but he is not incited to 
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and much less required. The principle guiding the teacher \alet 
nature rule. The' scholar ought to study, but he does not like to : 
it is natural he should not and why force him to act contrary to 
nature ? True, why ? Why does yonder ship tack, now here, now 
there, laboring against an adverse wind? Why not float easily on, 
following the whisperings of ^olus, god of the winds, a gui4e at 
least as safe as the goddess Nature ? 

The wind is not right, and to make progress she must work 
i^inst it. Such is the case of the teacher. Nature is not always 
right, and to progress he must often oppose her. No doubt it is 
easier to float with wind and tide, but the one bears him gently 
upon the shoal, and the other encircled him with a mound of sand, 
flEistening firmly as a wall of adamant even, while the blue waves 
chase each other round the prow in seeming innocence and joy. 

There is a depth of treachery in the sea, yet not more than in 
that deeper sea— the human heart. There is fickleness in the wind^ 
but no less in the promptings of natural impulse. 

May there not be some schools stranded on the shoal of ineffi- 
ciency ? They do not make progress ; day after day returns as time ' 
glides smoothly, rapidly by, but no intellectual or moral advance- 
ment is left to mark its passing. Without aim or end, teachers and 
pupils fioat on the quiet waters of an apathetic indifference, all 
unconscious that they remain in the self-same place. The unnoticed 
tide of habit has quietly surrounded them with the sand-bank of *a 
lifeless routine. There is no fear of danger, all is peace. But 
when some sudden excitement shall agitate the sea of public opinion 
and its resistless billows surge onward for progress, the stranded 
bark will be shattered and overwhelmed ; again the waves will cease 
their raging, and the same enticing quiet will lure others to a like 
destruction. Let us often try our '* soundings" and " haul off" from 
the shoal ere the storm lu-ises. F. C. B. 



COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN NEW BRITAIN ON 

THE FOURTH. 

At an early hour groups of merry, laughing children, with spark- 
ling eyes and nimble feet, were seen hurrying toward the place of 
rendezvous, the Normal Buildins:. 

A grand procession was formed, consisting of the members of the 
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High and Normal Schools, with the President of the day, teachers 
and invited guests, followed Ibj the yarious schools of the town, 
making in all nearly a thousand. 

Each school carried a banner beautifully decorated with festoons 
of evergreens and flowers, and bearing a significant motto. The 
sight ^ which this procession presented to the crowds of spectators, 
was more beautiful and pleasing to every true mind, than would 
have been a view of the grand and imposing armies of Alexander 
or Napoleon. For here were all ages and sizes, from tlie noble, 
manly youth, and. lovely maidens, whose fair brows were scarcely 
less beautiful than the floral wreaths which graced them, down to 
the little ones, - the household pets, whose motto was, '^ Little but 
Keen," and whose; tiny feet kept pace so nicely with the soul-stirring 
strains of the band, as the procession marched to the grove selected 
for the exercises of the day. 

Over the entrance to this sylvan retreat, which Art had united 
with Nature in adorning for the occasion, was the inscription, '< We 
bid you welcome." Here upon the gentle slope of the hill, beneath 
the towering oaks of a century, were arranged seats for the schools, 
over which was erected a lofty arch with the inscription, " These 
are our jewels." At the base of the hill were the tables, giving 
promise of a rich entertainment and showing that tasteful as well as 
bountiful hands had been in requiditioin. ; . But near this was the 
speakers' '< stand," which presented greater attractions to the elder 
portion, as giving promise of a richer entertainment^ even an intel- 
lectual feast. Over this was the motto, ^'. Common schools — ^The 
tree our fathers planted we will cherish." How appropriate ! for 
upon it sat those who have labored hard and long to cherish this 
tree. May success crown their worthy efforts. 

The exennses commenced by a hymn from the Normal choir. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. S. Rockwell. Then followed the 
reading of the ^ Declaration," and severkl addresses, which were 
interspersed with patriotic songs and declamations by some members 
of the different schools. 

The first address was by the President of the day. Prof. J. D. Phil- 
brick, which, though short, was appropriate and apt, as his words 
ever are. Prof. D. N. Gamp gave an historical sketch containing 
an explanation of the day celebrated, which evinced that it came 
from a rich storehouse of knowledge. 

The next address was from the world-wide renowned Elihu Burritt, 
the mention of whose name called forth hearty cheers, showing 
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that one ** prophet is not without honor'' even " in his own country 
and among his own kin." This address was a perfect gem, highly 
polished, from his great casket of thought. He closed, as he com- 
menced, amid hearty cheers. 

After some remarks by other gentlemen, the company having 
done ample justice to the generous tables dispersed. 

In what way could the day have been more fittingly celebrated, 
than by this great '^ common school" gathering in the magnificent 
temple of nature, beneath the blue dome of heaven. In this all 
classes were assembled and mingled their voices in the songs of that 
freedom so dearly purchased by " the fathers," so freely enjoyed by 
their children. E. L. C. 

New Britain, July 6th, 1854. 



REPORT OP THE TRUSTEES OP THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, MAY, 1854. 

To the Crenerai Assembly of the State of Connecticut : 

The Board of Trustees of the State Normal School in presenting 
their Fifth Annual Report, are able to speak of the institution as 
increasingly prosperous. The whole number of pupils who have 
been in attendance during the past year is 243, by whom have been 
represented 109 towns, situated in all the several counties of the 
state,, though in different proportions. Hartford County has sent 62 ; 
New Haven, 39; New London, 16; Fairfield, 26; Litchfield, 33; 
Windham, 19; Middlesex, 22; Tolland, 24; and from the state of 
New Hampshire there have been two members of the school. 

At the last anniversary in September, fifteen pupils having satis- 
factorily completed the course of study prescribed, and given evidence 
of ability to instruct and govern a school, received the Diploma of 
the institution. These, with the exception of one who was prevented 
by domestic circumstances, have since been engaged in teaching in 
different parts of the state with uniform success ; and nearly all of 
the number have permanent situations, and by their devoted labors 
are doing much to elevate the standard of popular instruction, and 
commend the institution to public favor and admiration. 

As a gratifying evidence of the progress which the school is 
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making in the pablic estimation, it can be said that the demand for 
Normal Teachers, all ovei* the state, is rapidlj increasing, and 
already greatly exceeds the supply. Wherever one is sent more are 
soon solicited, insomuch that, in one town, 19 have been employed 
in teaching at the same time. On the contrary, in some few instances 
it is to be regretted that persons possessing very inadequate qualifi- 
cations for teaching, having attended the Normal School for a short 
time, have imposed themselves on the community as the fruits of 
Normal instruction, and by their incompetency discredited the institu- 
tion. The obvious remedy for this evil is a longer attendance and 
thorough preparation. 

It should be stated that the pupils generally, whether graduates 
or otherwise, in their respective fields of labor make very praise- 
worthy exertions to equal the public expectation, and reflect honor 
upon the school, which they seem to love with a truly filial regard, 
and whose good repute and extended usefulness they are anxious to 
promote. 

The Union Graded School of the 1st District of New Britain, 
comprising four grades, viz.. High, Grammai*, Secondary and Pri- 
mary Schools, and containing in the aggregate over 450 scholars, 
constitutes the Model Department of the Normal School. This 
school, while supported by the district, is under the general super- 
vision of the Principal of the Normal School and kept in the 
Normal building. The members of the Normal School are divided 
into three classes, Senior, Middle and Junior. The recitations are 
so arranged that while two of these classes are engaged in reciting, 
the members of the other, in whole or in part, are employed in 
teaching classes in the model department, under the supervisioA of a 
teacher of the Normal or Model School. In this way a considerable 
portion of the Normal pupils have an opportunity, each day, to 
conduct a recitation in the Model School, those of less experience 
and skill being permitted to inspect the exercises of those who are 
more advanced, and take notes of points worthy of observation. 
Errors and defects in teaching, which have been observed by the 
superintending teacher, are made the topics of general remarks 
before the members of the Normal School, or if occasion requires, 
suggestion and counsel are given in private. 

The most advanced pupils are required occasionally to make oral 
statements of their methods of conducting recitations, of securing 
the attention of their classes, and interesting them in their studies ; 
of organizing a school, of dealing with difficult cases of discipline, 
and of conducting all the affairs of the school-room. 
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The members of the Senior Class are required to prepare written 
essays on the principles of education and the art of teaching the 
.several branches taught in common schools, and on school arrange* 
ment and management. One of these essays is read before the 
school each morning, and remarked upon by the Principal, if deemed 
necessary. One hour each week is devoted to a public exhibition of 
teaching in the presence of the Normal School. The classes exhib- 
ited are taken from the Model School, and the exercises are con- 
ducted by teachers of both schools and by Normal pupils. 

Lectures are given on the various topics relating to the business 
of teaching and the principles of education. In connection with 
these lectures, the pupils, when suflSciently advanced, are required 
to read portions of the best works on Education. 

" It is our earnest endeavor,** says the acting Principal, Prof. John 
D. Philbrick, in his annual statement to the Trustees, from which 
we are now quoting, " to make all these exercises thoroughly prac- 
tical, and to adapt them to the wants of teachers who are to under- 
take the instruction and discipline of all the different grades of our 
public schools. We do not neglect the first steps, which are by far 
the most important of all. How few teachers know how to teach 
the alphabet properly. Still fewer know how to unlock the mind 
and heart of the little child." 

The practice which has hitherto prevailed of permitting pupils to 
enter and leave the school at pleasure, has been found to be attended 
with so many evils as to render its discontinuance necessary. It is 
thought that an attendance of one whole term is the least that can 
be required consistently with the best interests of the pupil and the 
prosperity of the school. 

The great obstacle to the filling up of the school, ever since its 
establishment, has been the expensiveness of board, in the village of 
New Britain, though no greater in that place than in most other 
localities of similar character. Never before has the want of cheap 
board operated so detrimentally to the prosperity of the school as at 
the present time. It is found difficult to obtain accommodations for 
the Normal pupils at a price ranging from $2.25 to $2.50 per week, 
and some have already left the institution, not being able to incur 
this expense for board, and gone to other schools at which they 
could be accommodated at a cheaper rate. A lar^ proportion of 
the number who attend the school have but very limited means, and 
are necessitated to practice rigid economy in their expenditures. 
Many more would gladly avail themselves of its advantages if any 
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means could be devised by which board could be furnished at the 
bare cost The subject is attended with difficulties, and the Trustees 
are not prepared, at the present time, to call for legislative aid, 
although the subject o£ a grant for building a boarding-house for the 
accommodation of the school, has been under advisement. 

Section 5th of the act for the establishment of the Normal School 
prescribes the conditions of admission. The Trustees would suggest 
that this section be so amended, as to allow applicants to be admitted 
upon examinaticm,. at the Normal School, and certificate of good 
moral character, who may or may not have obtained from school 
visitors the certificates now required. Considerable embarrassment 
has hitherto resulted from the want of such a power to protect the 
school from the imposition of unqualified persons. According to the 
section as it now stands, the Trustees have no discretionary power, 
but must receive all applicants who bring with them the certificates 
required, whether they shall be found qualified or otherwise, provided, 
of course, the number does not exceed the limitation prescribed. 

The aggregate amount of orders drawn by the Comptroller in 
favor of the Trustees for the year ending the 16th of May, inst.,is 
$4,113.17; of this sum $340.89 were appropriated to bills of the 
year previous, which remained unpaid at the date of our last Report, 
leaving a balance of $3,772.28 for. the year just closed. Of this 
amount $2,741.57 were paid for instruction ; $117.62 for travel of 
Trustees^ and $958.00 for necessaiy alterations and furniture in the 
class-rooms, insurance, care of the buildings, and additions to the 
library. There are bills unpaid to the amount of $250.00, which will 
make the expenditure for the year about $4,000.00. 

The Trustees would remind the Legislature of the occurrence of 
three vacancies in their board— one from Middlesex County, in place 
of William D. Shipman, removed out of the county ; and two, one 
for New London County, and one for Fairfield County, in place of 
Henry P. Haven and Roger Averill, whose term of office expires 
at the close of the present session of the General Assembly. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the Board. 

FRANCIS GILLETTE, C^irman. 
New Haven, May 10th, 1854. 
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THE COLLINSVILLE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
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ITie CottinsmUe SchooUhouse. 



First Floor. 



A Front hall. 

B Girls' clothing room. 

C C Platforms. 

D D D D D Registers. 



£ £ Sinks for washing. 
F F Hot air flues. 
1 1 Ventilators. 
H Recitation room. 
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Second Floor. 



« 

A Belfry room, 

B Girls' clothes room. 

C Platform. 

D D D D Registers.^ 



£ Library room. 

1 1 Ventilators. 

H Recitation room. 

F F Halls and stairway. 



In a former number we published an account of the dedication 
of this building, and a brief sketch of the progress of conmon schools 
in Collinsyiile, from that day of '^smiskll things" when the poor 
teacher could not be afforded a home on the Sabbath, down to that 
bright day which saw an 'excellent union school in possession of this 
beautiful edifice. ' 

It is with plejEksure that we now present the accompanying view 
and plan of this school-house* 

For a Tillage oontuning from one thousand to two thousand 
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inhabitants it is in our judgment a model building. We have 
never seen one built for the same money which pleased us so welL 
There is scarcely one point wherein we could suggest an improve- 
ment. If we should mention one it would be the furnishing of the 
largest room on the first floor for the secondary rather than for the 
primary department. But it may be best as it is for the present wants 
of the village. Experience will determine whether a change will be 
needed. Although the rooms are now seated for only 244 scholars, 
they contain ample space for 300. 

The site combines eyery desirable requisite. It is central, eleva- 
ted, well graded, spacious, (containing an acre,) sufficiently removed 
from the dusty thoroughfares, adorned with a variety of fine shade-trees, 
and supplied with the purest water from a copious, gushing spring. 

The material of the building is wood. Its proportions are sym- 
metrical and tasteful. Its internal arrangements are commodious 
and elegant. Nothing about it is stinted, and nothing extravagant. 

The warming and ventilating apparatus was put up by Ghilson 6c 
Co., Boston, and is of the most approved description. 

The furniture is from the manufactory of S. Wales, of Boston, and 
in respect to comfort, durability and elegance, is unsurpassed. 

The primary room, the largest on the first floor, is furnished with 
the arm-chair; a room occupied by a primary school in the Webster 
school-house in New Haven goes one step beyond this, inasmuch as 
it has a small desk in front of each arm-chair. 

The second room in size on the first floor, is intended for the 
middle grade. This room is furnished with Wales' scroll back chair 
supported by an iron pedestal, and the double desk made of cherry 
wood. The main hall on the second floor is occupied by the highest 
department of the school. The furniture in that room differs from 
that in the room last described, only in size. 

The lower story is 12 feet in the clear. The upper story is 13 feet 
in the clear. The length of the building is 62 feet ; the width 42 
feet. The primary room is 40 feet by 27 feet. The secondary 
room is 27 feet by 23 feet. The high school-room on the second 
floor is 40 feet by 40 feet. The recitation rooms are 10 feet wide, 
and two of them are 27 feet and one 19 feet in length. 

J. D. P. 
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FIRST GATHERING OF THE SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

ALUMNL 

This pleasurablj anticipated reunion took place on Wednesday, 
Jane 21st, and was in every respect a most interesting and delightful 
renewal of old school memories and friendships. The Alumni, em- 
bracing past members of the institution, since the occupancy of the 
school building on Court street, in September, 1848, together with the 
present members, were assembled to the number of some four hun- 
dred to enjoy the happy greetings and cherished associations so 
congenial to the occasion. It was a noble and lovely gathering, and 
one which any city might be proud to look upon, much more to 
claim as its own. 

A few minutes before 3 P. M., the procession, composed of young 
ladies and gentlemen, was formed at the High School and proceeded 
to Rev. Dr. Osgood's church, where a large gathering of their friends 
had previously assembled. After a voluntary from the organ, at 
which Henry Wilson presided, and after the audience were seated, 
the interesting exercises which were to follow, were appropriately 
introduced with prayer by Rev. Dr. Osgood. Then followed an 
original song ; and here we will remark that this and others that 
were interspersed during the exercises, were written for the occasion 
by James K. Lombard of this city, himself one of the alumni, and 
were finely executed by an orchestra of young ladies and gentlemen, 
also members of the alunmi. 

The first vocal performance ended, the audience were next enter- 
tained with a very inter^ting and instructive historical sketch by 
Ariel Parish, the principal of the High School, and the presiding 
officer of the day. 

He said that during the past six years of its existence, the school 
had embraced some 500 members, and it was a subject of congratu- 
latory remark that its privileges had taken a wider and higher range 
than obtained under the old system of our forefathers; for the 
educational advantages in schools of this class at the present day, 
were enjoyed with equal* freedom by both sexes, whatever their con- 
dition in life. No institutions, said the speaker, were more nobly 
designed to establish equality and freedom than such as this, and 
those who listened to him could do no better service to their own 
welfare hereafter, nor to their country, than by sustaining the com- 
mon schooL 
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The singing of a beautiful hymn was followed bj the next intel- 
lectual treat, viz., an address from William H. L. Barnes of this 
city, subject — The Individualism of Character. The address was 
eloquently delivered, and was replete with beautiful thoughts and 
patriotic sentiments. 

Another original hymn, and then came a rich and racy poem by 
James K. Lombard of this city. It was a Retrospect of the country 
sdibdi' aiid the city school, in which the former, with all the rudeness 

. and uncongenial attachments pertaining to it in by-gone years, was 
brought in striking and amusing review before the audience ; while 
the latter, with all the advantages and pleasant associations imparted 
by a more intelligent and enlightened system of education, was held 
up in equally vivid portraiture and in most happy contrast. The 
present High School and its excellent principal, and the memory of 
departed associates, were incidental themes of appropriate and affec- 
tionate tribute ; while the high duties devolving upon the living were 
made the subject of earnest and impressive appeal. 

Henry H. McFarland, formerly of this city, but now of New 
Haven, was next introduced. The influence of experience on pres- 
ent and future character was in substance the theme of his address* 
and in its elucidation the great elements of a perfectly developed 
character, viz., power, independence, labor and integrity, were 
strongly brought out, and their relations to each other were illustra- 
ted in a manner to be treasured in useful remembrance. In closing, 
the speaker bestowed an affecting tribute to the memory of deceased 
members of the school, enumerating them, one by one, from the first 
down to the last, whose remains had been consigned to their final 
resting-place, even during the progress of these exercises. These 
tenderly expressed remembrances of the dead were appropriate to 
the occasion, and affected many of the audience to tears. 

^ In touching unison with this closing tribute, was an original song 
in the air of " The Mother's Farewell." 

The attractive exercises at the church were concluded with 
another song in the air of ^ Auld Lang Syne," in which the whole 
audience heartily and enthusiastically joined. 

FESTIVITIES AT HAMPDEN HALL. 

A social reunion at Hampden Hall in the evening, gave an 
appropriate and happy finale to the proceedings of the day. The 
hall was tastefully festooned with evergreen and otherwise elegantly 
decorated. Over the speakers' platform was the following motto 
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wrought in evergreen, "Welcome Sohool-Ma.tes ;" while in front 
was a giant urn richly decorated with mosses, flowers and eyergreen, 
and from it i3owed that best of all beverages-— cold water. Along 
the sides of the hall were ranged the tables, groaning with creature 
luxuries, and magnificently ornamented with vases of fiowers-^the 
work of many fair hands. 

The company present numbered about 800, and a more happy 
and beautiful assemblage was never seen. The evening's [Measures 
were enhanced by vocal melodies and by the performances of Grer- 
munder's Cotillion Band ; and after partaking of the splendid repast 
upon the tables and prolonging the social interchanges of the occa- 
sion till nearly 12 o'clock, a portion of the company retired, but 
others enjoyed some of the small hours of the morning by mingling 
in the graceful dance. 

About 250 of the alumni and about 150 members of the High 
School participated with their friends in the happy scenes of the 
day and evening. Some of the former came from Ohio, Michigan, 
Missouri, Virginia, New York, and many of the adjoining states, as 
well as from all parts of Massachusetts, and there was one who had 
just arrived home from China, and another from Australia. 

Thus ended one of the most attractive gatherings ever seen in 
Springfield. • We are glad to know that it is not to be the last A 
committee of the alumni meet this morning to perfect arrangements 
for their continuance in future je&r8,^^SprtngJield Eepublican. 
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OUR STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the association held 
in Hartford on the 15th of July, it was voted to hold the next 
annual meeting in Norwich, commencing at 2 o'clock P. M. on the 
23d of October next, and closing on the evening of the 24th. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools, Prof. D. N. 
Camp of the State Normal School, and Rev. J. P. Gulliver of 
Norwich, have been invited to lecture. 

The people of Norwich will give the Association a cordial reception. 
Now, fellow-teachers, we must do oar part. In the first place we most 
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decide to attend. Let us consider that as 9k fixed fact. In the next 
place let us persuade our neighbors to attend; especially let us try 
to get out those teachers who do not know by experience, the benefit 
of such meetings. Finally let us try to do what belongs to us to do 
when we get there. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The fall term will commence on the 23d of August and continue 
eight weeks. The anniversary exercises will take place on the 17th 
and 18th of October. 

Persons expecting to enter should send their certificates at as 
early a day as possible to the associate principal at New Britain. 

Former pupils who are expecting to return, should send their 
names as soon as possible, so that arrangements may be made for 
their board. 

Pupils are expected to be present on the^r^^ day of the term and 
remain till the la»t. 

A good scholar is not, as a matter of course, a good teacher, but 
a really good teacher must be a good scholar. Hence provision is 
made in the Normal School for a thorough and extensive course of 
study in connection with training in the art of teaching. 

Persons who have not certificates may be admitted on examincUigp. 



OTHER EXAMPLES OF A WISE LIBERALITY. 

In the preceding number we had the pleasure of recording the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the people of New^ Britain, in 
rewarding the services of the excellent principal of their High School. 

New London and New Haven have done '* likewise" and even more. 

Mr. L. L. Camp, a graduate of the Normal School, has been teach- 
ing in the former city, at a salary of $700. He was solicited to take a 
school in Massachusetts at $900. The people of his district called a 
meeting and instructed the committee to pay him as much as he cotdd 
get elsewhere. So that his salary is now $900, and is to be made 
$1000 if he remains another year. 

Nearly the same thing has been done at New Haven with respect 
to Mr. G. 6. Clark, the sub-master of the Webster SchooL 

Let this line of policy be pursued in every part of the state, and 
our schools will soon be our pride and glory. 
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NOTICES OP BOOKS. 

Hie Parent and Teacher is jost the book for every teacher and every parent. 
It is very encouraging to see the fifth edition treading so suddenly upon the 
heels of the fourth. It shows that somebody is reading a good book. It is the 
work of Charles Northend, superintendent of the schools of Danvers, Mass., an 
excellent teacher and a sound educator. He tells the teacher what he ought to 
be and what he ought to do. His chapter on spelling is worth twice the price 
of the book. His advice to parents is timely and salutary. 

The book is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price, $100. 

Barnard on Education in Europe, If any teacher in Connecticut has not 
procured this work, we would advise him to do so before the time for procuring 
it at a merely nominal price has passed. 

It contains a fund of information on the subject of education which can not 
be found between the two covers of any other book in the language. 

It gives us in a condensed form, the results of the experience of Europe in 
the progress of popular education. 

Without this work no teacher's library can lay any claim to completeness. 

A Lecture on School Oovemment, by A. Parish, A. M., Principal of the 

Springfield (Mass.) High School, may be found at the bookstore of Brockett, 

Hutchinson & Co., in Hartford. 

We would advise the teacher who does not possess this pamphlet to call and 
get it, or send for it. 

It is not a mere rhetorical flourish, nor the crude guesswork of a novice. 
It is the . product of experience and good sense. It will do to carry into the 
school-room and consult as a manual. 

PoUok^s Course of Time, toith notes. By James R. Botd. Published by A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 51 John St., New York. 

This edition is so cheap as to be within the reach of all, and yet it is got up 
in a style sufficiently elegant for all who buy books for use rather than show. 
It is a good book to put into the hands of advanced scholars for the purpose ol 
exercising them in critical analysis. The editions of Milton and Cowper, by 
the same firm, are well adapted to the same use. 



TO SCHOOL VISITORS. 

The acting visitor of each school society in the state is entitled to a copy of 
this Journal, gratis ; and where no member of the board is designated as the 
acting visitor, the chairman is entitled to it. These officers are requested to 
send their names and address to F. B. Perkins, publishing agent, at Hartford, 
whereupon this Journal will be immediately forwarded. 



Do you wish an Institute in your neighborhood this autumn ? If so, please 
apply as directed in the last number. 

ExdiangeB pteoH direct to the Resident Editor, at New Britain. 
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Vol. I. HARTFORD, SEPTEMBER, 1854. No. 9. 

READING. 

[The following observations on reading, we transfer to our pages 
from a recent report on the Schools of Chelsea, Mass., bj Mellen 
Chamberlain, * Esq.] 

It seems to us that reading, as an instrument of mental develop- 
ment and discipline, is somewhat underrated ; and that its disciplinary 
power and quality should more fully appear, it may be well to ob* 
serve some of those faculties called into activity in reading compo- 
sition of only a moderately elevated character. To read a simple 
sentence so as to receive and impart with precision the meaning of 
an author, requires not only a clear conception of the absolute mean* 
ing-of each word employed, but also the significance of each as 
modified by conventional usage; nor does the reader advance far 
without perceiving that sentences seldom stand independently, but 
as modifying each other. So that, to perform the simplest office of 
reading, requires a power of attention which, as it is one of the most 
rare and valuable of all, so is it also one of the most difficult of 
acquisition. But if we add to this the quickness of insight, imagin- 
ation, judgment and taste, necessary to convey an author's meaning 
with correctness, elegance, and spirit, a combination of qualities is ^ 
required, rarely found in a high degree of cultivation. That instruc- 
tion, therefore, which is necessary to produce correct and finished 
readers, may be supposed to have a disciplinary power of great value. 
Vol. IX., No. 9. 18 
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There seems also to be an intimate connection between correct 
reading and correct thinking, and if it be trae, as manj suppose, 
that bj far the largest share of our ideas come from books^it is of 
vast consequence that we read with habitual precision. 

But to illustrate a generally admitted necessity, is of less impor- 
tance than to lay bare existing defects, and to discover their remedy. 
A loud, clear and distinct enunciation, with proper pauses, inflections 
and emphasis, are auxiliaries of good reading ; but even when com- 
bined they do not constitute it. Something more is required. GU>od 
reading is primarily an intellectual effort, the absence of which can 
not be compensated by any degree of artistic skill in the management 
of the voice. That adds greatly to the pleasure derived when em- 
ployed to express those ideas which the mind has accurately 
perceived ; but the first step is to acquire the precise significance of 
the words used by the author who is read ; and it is that point to 
which we ask attention — the habit systematically and invariably 
formed and cultivated, of studying the meaning, power and use of 
the words of the English language. 

It may be justly said that no well constructed reading book is be- 
yond the comprehension of the youngest child for whom it was 
designed, when instructed with the same degree of care as in other 
books usually denominated studies ; and it is the restricted application 
of that word $tudie$ which seems to indicate the omission to be sup- 
plied. It is true that letters, words, reading, spelling and composition 
receive a large share of attention in school. Dictionaries are in com- 
mon use, and grammar is on the list of books prescribed ; and so long 
as this is the case, it can not be said without qualification that the Eng- 
lish language as a study has never been introduced into common 
schools. But may not the qualification be allowed its full force, and 
there still remain a great deficiency to be supplied ? It is not an in* 
conceivable case, that a person who was once familiar with a foreign 
language, but who, from long disuse, has now lost all vestiges of the 
meaning of its words, nevertheless, may be able correctly to read, 
spell, and give the syntax of a sentence or page, which in aU other 
respects shall be a blank to his comprehension. Such an illustration, 
while extravagant as to the degree, is true as to the nature of the 
deficiency which exists in the best schools in the Commonwealth* 
Every child receiving instruction undoubtedly attaches some mean- 
ing to what he reads; but how many who can read, spell and 
analyze each sentence, could, if required, give the precise meaning of 
each word, as distinguished from its synonyms, «nd accurately Btato 
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lihe line of ihoiight marked out by the author ? And yet any method 
of reading less exact than this may be considered imperfect ¥rithout 
setting up an attainable standard of excellence. Teachers are the 
first to perceive, and the most earnest in deploring the deficiency; 
but the remedy, if one exist, is so fundamental in its nature that they * 
may well hesitate in its adoption without a full discussion of any 
proposed plan and its sanction by the public. 

If the value of the study of the English language in its connection 
with reading, and the existing deficiency in this respect, have not been 
exaggerated, it would seem that the consideration of the remedy 
can not be too early commenced, nor be pursued too earnestly. 

Beginning with the youngest children in primary schools, we find 
that instruction commences with the form and power of letters ; and 
when these are taught, they are then combined into words, and these 
last into sentences. This instruction is systematic, daily and contin- 
uous, until the child knows and is able to pronounce words wherever 
he finds them. But if we ask what idea he attaches to these words, 
, the real nature of the difficulty appears. Of many he has not the 
remotest idea of their significance; of others, and such chiefiy as are 
used in common conversation, his notions are loose and inadequate — 
depending somewhat upon his associations ; and as to the balance, 
his conceptions may be clear and well defined. And this deficiency ^ 
exists because such instruction has not been made a part of his ed- 
ucation. But suppose it had been otherwise ; suppose that instruc- 
tion in both respects — that is, not only in the name but also in the 
meaning of words — ^had been equally systematic and equally contin- 
uous, would the deficiency exist in the same degree ? 

There may be difficulty, without doubt, in accomplishing what is 
proposed ; but is there greater difficulty in one case than in the 
other ? Consider how many times a child requires to be told the 
name of a letter before he learns it ; and with what painstaking he 
becomes able to distinguish it from other letters of similar form. 
And, so too, when spelling becomes a part of his instruction, how 
patiently he is corrected, and encouraged to try the second, third and 
fourth time, before the teacher's assistance is afforded. Suppose, 
then, that a child who is able to recognize and pronounce words^ 
should be required with equal painstaking, systematically and 
invariably, to attach to them a meaning, or jrather the precise meaiK 
ing which they import ; and this, we repeat, not occasionally and for a 
short time, but during the whole period he remains in school, with 
4ttch variation in the mode as his progress requires* ThiB vrooldJbe 
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in Bome sense, a studj of tlie English language ; and whether effect- 
nal or not, one thing is certain, if we maj credit the testimony of 
many witnesses, that no one ever became a master of the language 
without some equivalent study. 

If such a mode of teaching should be thought well of, its value 
would depend very much upon its accuracy, and would require 
attention in a new direction on the part of those instructing children. 
In applying such instruction, as no teacher is satisfied with a mode 
of spelling which is only approximately correct, so in determining 
the signification of words, equal exactness would be required. This 
hardly needs illustration ; but as an example, in spelling the word 
tooh^ the omission of the recurring vowel would hardly pass unchal- 
lenged ; nor should its definition, unless so stated as to exclude news- 
papers, pamphlets, handbills, and the various other forms which 
printing assumes. 

If this instruction were invariably to accompany each reading les- 
son — and the suggestion contemplates nothing' less — the teacher 
might find it necessary to begin with those words which are suscep- 
tible of a precise definition within the comprehension of the pupil, 
leaving for a more advanced stage such as fall properly within the 
province of grammar. * 

The foregoing observations have been thus far confined to the 
English language in connection with learning to read ; but they 
have a wider application. Conversation stands next to the books we 
read as a means of acquiring ideas ; and as an instrument for 
influencing the opinions of others upon subjects which most gener- 
ally interest mankind, it stands first. It is a power susceptible of 
high cultivation ; and though it may be questionable whether it can be 
introduced into schools, in form, as a branch of education, yet it is 
practicable, to require that in ordinary intercourse between teacher 
and scholar the use of language shall be entirely accurate. The 
suggestion goes further than the mere correction of gross inaccu- 
racies of language, and extends to all slovenly and inelegant forms of 
speech and inadmissible local idioms. To be of any value, the 
correction should instantly and invariably follow the error ; it should 
be specific and not general ; nor is it sufficient to point out what is 
ikulty, without at the same time supplying the accurate form, and 
insisting upon its repetition until it is firmly fixed in the mind of 
Ihe pupil. 

The third inquiry connected with the study and use of language is, 
whether it would be found practicable to insist invariably and 
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rigidly, that all answers to questions in whatever branches the pupil 
maj be pursuing, should be rendered with entire accuracy of idea 
and expression, even though the pupil may have stated them substan- 
tially, and the teacher perceive that he understands them fully ? 

The final observation upon this subject relates to composition. 
This is ordinarily postponed to a late period in the course of educa- 
tion, and usually consists of a required number of lines or pages 
upon a set theme, which, when finii^hed, are subjected to an examin- 
ation, more severe in some schools than in others, but ordinarily con- 
fined to errors of orthography, punctuation, and the obvious misuse of 
words.' It would certainly be laborious to extend a careful examination 
to the structure of sentences as well as the words and idioms employed ; 
to strike out superfluous thoughts and expressions ; to fix a condem- 
natory mark upon instances of inflated rhetoric and the manifold errors 
which disfigure composition ; and it might be regarded as a special 
hardship if the theme, after such criticism, were required to be 
rewritten by the pupiL But if the best intellects have found some 
equivalent painstaking necessary to give them command of a diction 
exact, copious^ and elegant, it is difiicult to perceive how it can be 
dispensed with by such as claim only the common endowments of 
nature. The main difficulty, however, is not to discover such modes 
of cultivation as will produce favorable . results when applied to a 
single individual, or to several ; but to devise some systematic meth- 
od by which each member of those large classes will surely be 
reached who received their sole instruction in public schools. 



WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DOES. 

A FACT TOLD IN YSBSE. 

When the western sunshine, streaming 
Through the open school-room door, 

Fell with warm and golden gleaming 
On the ceiling and the floor, — 

Came a child, alone and sad, 

Weeping where all else was glad. 

Wearied out with early sadness 
In a home where want and care 

Lefl; no trace of childhood's gladness 
On the face so pale and fiur, — 
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Brushing back a filling tear, 
Stood the chHd among them here. 

Near crowded street or still wildwood, 

Throngh all oar pleasant land, 
Ring the tones of happy childhood 

From many a meny band ; — 
To each sad child sweet voices call, 
^ Here's room and We for all, — ^for alL" 

And little hands were folded there. 
And glad bright eyes were closed ; — 

From childhood's n^rm, sweet lips a prayer. 
In pure, low tones, arose ; — 

The child, so sad when day began, 

Grew happy ere its hours were done. 

Many times the sunmier flowers 
Bloomed within the woodland wild, 

Till the swiftly passing hours. 
Brought no more the little child ; — 

Other hands there learn to fold. 

When the sunlight falls in gold. 

Far away his steps are straying 
From that pleasant school-room door ; 

Many lips his words are saying. 
On a far-oflf, distant shore, — 

Weaying for that humble name. 

Wreaths of green and deathless fame. 

He is where bright flowers are twining • 

With the citron's fragrant leaves ; 
And the southern sun is shining, 

On the wreaths that summer leaves ; — 
While, around, the Ocean smiles, 
Mirroring back his Grecian isles. 

It is for him to soothe the sorrow 
Shrouding dark a world so bright, 

Telling of a happier morrow. 
With its rays of golden light, 

Leading with a trusting love 

Unto a fiirer home above. 

Laubbl Brook, N. H. Juliet. 
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THE BIBLE AS A SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Thb deBign of the present article is, to state a method of using 
the Bible, in school, which the writer considers wholly original, and 
of great practical value. It is the method of reading it which is 
recommended in Fowle's Teacher's Institute, but modified by the 
difference of version. The latter is the novel feature. 

The school is supplied with the English Bible, of King James' 
version, the history of which, it is not relevant to our present pur- 
pose to give ; all, even down to the youngest pupil, capable of read* 
ing, having a copy in hand, as the exercise commences. 

The teacher employs another version, which, as respects its fidel- 
ity, and closeness to the original books, is very extensively regarded, 
as of high authority. 

An thus furnished, the object of the school is, so to read the word 
of God, in the allotment of tipe it receives, as, most happily, to 
elicit the sense and spirit of the selected passage, with the design of 
impressing at once on the mind a critical knowledge of its text, and 
on the heart a saving knowledge of its divine truths. 

The method of procedure is as follows : the teacher, or a pupil 
designated for the purpose, states the passage whiek is ..to be con- 
sidered, and this should usually be a short paragraph, extending 
from ^\Q to fifteen or eighteen verses. The teacher reads. He 
observes, carefully, the rhetorical pauses between the successive 
phrases of the verse. Without resting on these so long as to break 
up the order of connection, he yet allows, at each pause, an interval 
sufficient for the prompt and eagerly attentive pupil, to give the diff- 
erent words, or different collocation of words as they stand in the Bible 
of the latter. This is the essential point of the comparative reading. 
It gives the differences of translations in immediate contrast, face to 
face, with the vital energy of rival enunciation, instead of the com- 
paratively dull parallelism of printed variations, side by side, on the 
page, presented to the eye alone. 

The method now suggested above engages actively the eye, the 
voice, the ear. It calls on them under auspicious circumstances* 
The results will be stated hereafter. 

With the view of a practical illustration, I open the two Bibles, 
lying on my school desk, to the right, and, turning, if you please, 
without previous consciousness of any special preference, to the 
third chapter of Ephesians, present the results of such a compar- 
ison, — indicating, but imperfectly, yet perhaps intelligibly, the charm 
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of its woridng in a 9jmpadietiCy and genial school,— omitting aD 
TerveSy and clauses which are exactly ali^e. 

Eph. iii. verse 2. Ton jet — je : to jon-ward — toward joo. 

B. According to revelation, the m jsterj has been made known — 
Bj revehOion he made known onto me : as I wrote afore in few 
words — as * have written above in a few * 

4. Whereby, when je read, je ma j. understand — as joo readings 
maj * 

5. * — Grenerations — ages: made known — known: to-— onto: imto 
the— to his : in — hj. 

6. Partakers — co-partners : Christ — Christ Jesos : 

TBe number and amount of the variati(»s given in this brief 
specimen will evince the value of such a critical reading of the 
Scriptures. 

The advantages which, in the experience of the writer, flow from 
a criticism of the common version, are, in part, the subjoined. 

1. An increase of interest in reading Scripture. It has stimulated 
some of the most indifferent. The keen eje, like that of a hawk, or 
eagle, with which a variation is sought, the glad tone of success, in 
presenting one, when detected, the desire to excel others, in the ekill 
of this close reading, all combine to heighten the ardor with which 
the pupils follow the teacher^s voice. 

2. Tlie avoidance of mechanical routine. Scripture is life, is 
power, is truth. It should be read aecordinglj. Here is a means of 
constant freshness. 

3. The better understanding of the paragraph. This is studying 
a good harmony (Robinson's) of the gospel narratives. Is not this 
all important ? 

4., The indirect, and constant appeal to the original tongues. How 
many untaught readers of the Bible regard the very words, and, 
pauses, italics, and chapter heading, (if there is any,) as the very 
word of God itself, superstitiously clinging to the letter, even if igno- 
rant of its spirit, and force. This evil of a blind devotion to paper 
and type is thus happily displaced, and forever, from the mind of 
the young, for the better view to become dominant, that it is whctt the 
All Wise hath said, that should command our supreme regard, — ^not, 
haw it has been communicated, or conveyed. '^ Is not the life more 
than meat ; the body, than raiment ?" Modem infidelity aims to kill 
the dead languages — thanks to the living Grod of truth, these live yet, 
as depositories of eternal wisdom and of life. 
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. A trial of the method now presented will be the effectual mode of 
deciding on its applicability and value, in anj particular case. 

6. The exaltation of the Bible to its due place as the standard of 
moral and religious culture, as well as a means of intellectual im-> 
proYcment. On this, it is not our purpose to enlarge. It is left to 
the reflection of the candid and discriminating reader. 

Certain it is, in conclusion, that whoever, on trial, may find this 
method as well adapted to the circumstances of a given position, as 
teacher of a school, or head of a family, as the writer has found it to his 
own, will not readily forego its advantages, but will prize them beyond 
all previous conception, and the more, as he perceives, that the great 
conclusion to which they tend, is the careful perusal, and the rever* 
ent love, of God's Holy Word, as " the man of our counsel," and " the 
guide of our youth." It comes with new power as if heard in the 
trumpet and earthquake of Sinai, as if seen in the pangs of the gar- 
den and the cross, as if read by the light of the descending throne, 
amid the clouds of heaven. 

L. W. Habt. 

B&ooKLYir, L. L, July 7th, 1854. t 



THE POWER OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The following eloquent extract is from Horace Mann's Inaugural 
Address. 

" For augmenting the aggregate amount of intelligence and mental 
power, in any community, the grandest instrumentality ever yet de- 
vised is the institution of Common Schools. The Common School re- 
alizes all the facts, or fables, whichever they may be, of the Divining 
Rod. It tries its experiments over the whole surface of society, and 
wherever a buried fountain of genius is flowing in the darkness be- 
low, it brings it above, and pours out its waters to fertilize the earth. 
Among mankind, hitherto, hardly one person in a million has had 
any chance for the development of his higher faculties. Hence, 
whatever poets, orators, philosophers, divines, inventors, or philanthro- 
pists, may have risen up to bless the world, they have all risen from 
not more than one-millionth part of the race. The minds of the 
rest, though equally endowed with talent, genius and benevolence^ 
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have lain outside the scope of availability for good. These millionsy 
with the exception of the units, have been drudges, slaves, cattle — 
their bodies used, their souls unrecognized. Ah, nowhere else have 
there been such waste and loss of treasure, as in the waste and loss 
of the Human Faculties. All spendthrift profusions, all rojal prod* 
igalities, are parsimony and niggardliness, compared with the ungath- 
ered, abandoned treasures of the human soul. As civilization has 
advanced, perhaps one child in a hundred thousand, and, in more 
favored nations, one child in ten thousand, has been admitted to the 
opportunities of knowledge. Forthwith, the men capable of con- 
structing the institutions or the engines of human improvement and 
adornment appeared ; and in numbers, too, far beyond the proportion- 
ate share of the constituencies from which they sprang. But if, 
instead of striking the fetters of prohibition from one in a hundred 
thousand, or from one in ten thousand, those fetters are stricken from 
all, and incitements to exertion and aids to self-development are 
supplied to all ; then, immediately, quick as water gushes from unsealed 
fountains, Shermans rise up from the shoemaker's bench, Beechers 
co^ie from the blacksmith's anvil, and Bowditehea and Franklins 
from the ship-chandler's and the tallow-chandler's shop, and a new 
galaxy shines forth over all the firmament of genius. These are 
truths which the uneducated nations do not understand; — ^truths too, 
which the caste-men, whether of birth or of wealth, do not wish to 
understand. 

^ It is in this way that the Common School awakens talent, and 
sets it in motion. And when once the inward impetus of native talent 
is aroused, you may as well attempt to stop the whirling of a planet, 
as to arrest the possessor of that gift. Then comes the function of 
a College, to guide, replenish and speed it on in its immortal career. 

^ And here open upon us the great utilitarian views of education, as 
a preliminary to its higher and noble spiritual functions. As we 
survey the present condition of the world, and look forward to the 
well-being of posterity,^we find problems to be solved, which virtue 
alone can never solve, which piety alone can never solve ; but for 
which only knowledge, talent, genius, that is, intellect, can furnish 
the solution. The coming generations are to be fed, clothed and 
sheltered, — not miserably, as the aborigines were, by the precarious 
chase, or the earth's spontaneous growths; not in skins and caves ; but 
with abundance and certainty, with comfort and elegance. The 
heathen humanity heaped up in all our great cities, six stories high, — 
in Edinburgh, I have seen it eleven stories high,-7-the wretched in- 
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mates of the Irish mud-house, of the Hottentot kraal and of the 
Tartar tent, are to be provided with a decent home for every family. 
Mankind at large are to be educated, not a few beloved Benjamins, 
but all the sons, — and all the daughters too, — ^and all incon- 
ceivably above our present standards. The libraries of which our 
cities are now proud, must exist in all our towns. Apparatus for 
explaining the wonders of nature, museums, cabinets, gardens, such 
as tiow enrich our colleges, must be the possession of our schools. 

''The means of mental and moral growth must come and stand 
around our children and youth, unasked and unpurchased, as air and 
light now come to their cradles. All heathen lands are to be civil- 
ized and Christianized ; and what we now call civilization and Chris- 
tianity are to be purified and elevated into forms indefinitely higher 
than at present prevail." 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Among the noticeable tendencies of the times, not the least grat- 
ifying to all those who comprehend its intrinsic value and necessary 
bearing, is the deep and universal interest now felt in the subject of 
Education. It is one of the most important social questions of the 
present day. Its discussion agitatesHbe public mind throughout the 
length and breadth of our country ; and one and all agree as to the 
necessity for the most extended and most efficient educational sys- 
tem. Nor is this a matter of surprise ; for in a country like our 
own there is no surer safeguard for the political and moral well-be- 
ing of its citizens than the universal education of its rising gener- 
ation. Nor is it felt that this necessity of education rests with any 
particular class. Once it was considered by some, inimical to mer- 
cantile interests and irreconcilable with common duties to educate 
those who had to live by the labor of their hands. But happily 
this absurd notion has been exploded ; and we now recognize the 
right and duty of Education for all classes of the community, with- 
out distinction of caste or sex. This idea has now thoroughly per- 
meated the popular mind, and the children of our tradesmen, our 
artisans, our merchants, our manufacturers, may, and do all attend 
the same school, and may acquire a thorough and efficient education* 
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In our city, the educational facilities for the female are equal to, if 
not better than those for the male. Mrs. Willard's seminary is one of 
the oldest and most deservedly popular seminaries in the country* 
I am not an advocate of Woman's Rights, (as popularly understood,) 
but I do advocate the thorough proper and practical education 
(which I fear is not obtained in all our boarding-schools) of 'those 
who are to have the moulding and training of those pliant minds 
vhich are to wield the future destinies of our nation. • 

^ It is to mothers and to teachers, that the world is to look for the 
character which is to be enstamped on each succeeding generation ; 
for it is to them that the great business of education is almost entirely 
committed. And will it not appear by examination, that neither moth* 
ers nor teachers have been properly educated for their profession ?" 
Is it not the profession of woman to form immortal mi];ids, and to 
watch, to nurse and to rear the bivlily system, so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and upon the order and regulation of which, the health 
and well-being of the mind so greatly depend ? 

But let most of the sex upon whom these arduous duties devolve, 
be asked if they have devoted any time and study, in the course of 
their education, to a preparation for these duties. 

I apprehend almost every voice would respond, — "No, we have 
attended to almost everything more than to this. "We have been 
taught more concerning the structure of the earUi, the laws of heav- 
enly bodies, the habits and formation of plants, the philosophy of 
language and the art of cutting awkward capers to music, than con* 
ceming the structure of the human frame and the laws of health 
and reason." 

This is not as it should be. Woman instead of aspiring after the 
political honors and employments of man, or aspiring to be doctors, 
lawyers and merchants — ^should be content with, and better prepared 
fbr amply discharging the duties of her more appropriate sphere — a 
sphere in which, if rightly exercised, she has an influence upon the 
future destinies of the nation, greater than that of her apparently 
more potent lord. To her it belongs to mould the character, and 
fix the habits of those who are to wield the future destinies of man, 
and the character of the future will depend upon the character and 
habits of those whose are under her training to-day. 

When I commenced this communication I intended to say some- 
thing upon the art of teaching, but my sheet is filled. That, next 
time. Till then, adieu. Pelopio. 

Trot, N. Y. 
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VENTILATION. 



We were very much surprised to find that the ventilating appara* 
tus which had been introduced into some of the most modern and ex-* 
pensive Boston school-houses, has proved an entire failure. It has 
been found that ventilating flues, placed in the outside walls, unless 
they are heated by the furnace, are never of any use. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is the case of flues placed on the south side of a 
building, the' air of which sometimes becomes sufficiently heated by 
the sun to produce an upward current. Even flues placed in the 
inner walls, which are not connected with the furnace pipes, operate 
v^ry irregularly. In damp, muggy days, when the air outside and 
inside is nearly in equilibrium, they do not work at all. They there- 
fore fail just when most needed. It is well enough to open such flues, 
for occasional use. But they can not be relied upon. The only sure 
method is to run the smoke-pipe from the furnace through the venti- 
lating flue. The heat from the pipe will warm the air in the flue and 
produce a powerful upward current. A slow fire of coal screenings 
made in the summer season, sufficient to heat the pipe slightly, will 
secure a constant change of air, and will create a breeze far more 
grateful than that of the huge fans of the Persian boudoir. 

Two openings are made into the ventilating flues from the school- 
room, one near the floor, the other near the ceiling. In the winter 
the unbreathed air as it comes from the furnace, is hotter than that 
which comes from the lungs. Of course it rises at once to the ceil- 
ing. Now if the ventilator be opened, as it often is, at the top of the 
room, the effect is to take off the warmest and best air, while the 
cold and foul air remains near the floor. If, however, the ventilator 
near the floor be opened, a strong current is at once established, which 
carries off the foul air as fast as it is created. In the summer the 
air from the lungs is warmer than the air of the room. Then if the 
upper ventilator be opened the foul air will pass off at the top. The 
design is to supply to each person four cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute. If the flue is heated, it is estimated that a flue fifteen inches 
square will suffice for fifty scholars. 

It is very plain that more fuel will be required to warm a room 
which is well ventilated than will be necessary for one which is 
closed. Indeed the old idea of heating the room is abandoned. 

The object is to heat air enough for the consumption of the occu- 
pants. They are not compelled to breathe poison for the sake of 
saving heat. As was remarked to us, '^ We should not commend the 
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eeofoofmj of a woman wbo slioiild insist on nsing ber dirtj sods over 
and over again, for the sake of saving fuel and soap ; we should saj 
she lost more than she would gain. So with the childieii* To save 
a little fiiely we insist that thej shall be stopefied and irritated with 
poisonous gases ; we prepare their throats for inflammation the mo- 
ment thej reach the open air; we sow the seed of disease and 
death." — Examiner, 



DO CHILDREN NEED VACATIONS ? 

The reasoning of your correspondent on this subject, in the Feb. 
No. of this Journal, page 56, seems to be founded upon the old, 
exploded theory of teaching, that the business of the instructor is to 
"pour in" rather than to "draw out." And yet, though I know 
nothing of his particular methods of teaching, judging from the sta- 
tion he occupies and other concomitant circumstances, probably no 
man among us, would more yigorously oppose all such miserable de- 
lusions, than he himself. 

If the minds of children while in school, were to remain com- 
paratively inactive, and the mind of the teacher alone to labor and 
toil from morning till night, there might be some ground for such 
assertions as the following. " But not only are vacations need- 
less as far as pupils are concerned, but often absolutely harmftil." 
**The children themselves, need no vacation whatever." But I 
acknowledge no such operation to be teaching, in any true sense of 
the word. I acknowledge no man to be in any reasonable sense a 
teacher, in this enlightened age, who has not learned the secret of 
alluring children into the business of study and investigation, to 
such a degree that ere they are aware, they are laboring with some- 
thing of the same activity of mind and energy of character, that the 
teacher himself manifests. Even admitting that the scholar^s mind 
is to be active and not passive in the school-room, yet if it is to be 
only a drowsy, half-earnest and half-dreaming activity, I should rather 
that scholar, if he were a son of mine, were following the plow, or 
clearing up the wild woods of Nebraska, than thus smothering his 
very existence and losing all traces of his individuality, in a dun- 
geon-like school-room. For while buffeting wind and storm, and 
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straggling against the hardships peculiar to frontier settlementSi and 
learning to shift and plan and contrive for himself for a very sub- 
sistence, he would, he establishing and constructing for himself a 
character, which, though uncouth in some of its phases, would 
Bevertheless carry with it ten times the power and energy of one 
who had roasted and vegetated before a huge fire, with so little life 
as scarcely to know whether he was in the body or out of the body. 
I should rather a daughter of mine were left penniless to obtain 
her education among the spindles of Lowell, than to grow up in the 
obscuring darkness of any such school as I have supposed. 

Neither is there great difficulty, in kindling such a zeal and 
lighting such a fire in the breasts of children, if the teacher has 
a living soul within him. The wonder has long been to my mind, 
how the living teacher could lead his pupils along the paths of 
science, all glowing as they are with beauty and glory, and in any 
way prevent such a fire from kindling in their breasts. For chil- 
dren have naturally a love of knowledge within them that only 
needs to be touched by a skillful hand, to kindle it into such a pas- 
sion, that nothing but seasonable vacations, and a change of pursuits, 
from time to time, would prevent them from being early sacrificed to 
this passion for knowledge. And I have often met with those among 
my scholars who were thus sacrificing themselves by close application 
and confinement to study. And I have been compelled from time to 
time to caution and check their zeal. And I have had to say to 
their parents that their children were in danger. And some have 
had to be kept from the school by the strong hand of parental author- 
ity, notwithstanding their own tears and entreaties to the contrary. 

These things are not peculiar to any one school. There are 
schools all over the land, I will venture to say, where such scholars 
can be pointed out. Such cases are often met with in after life. 
And is it unreasonable that we should meet with them also among 
children ? It is true that where schools are badly conducted, they 
are few and far between. But where schools are wisely conducted, 
and " children are properly taught," they are of frequent occurence. 
And well they may be, for every child has within him a living soul, 
that is by nature all alive to knowledge the moment that knowledge 
is presented in an alluring form. 

This then is what I mean by children being " properly taught." 
It is that they be learned to teach themselves. It is that their stud- 
ies be made so enticing to them, that every scholar will be hard at 
work of his own free will, at every opportunity. So that the teacher's 
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labor will soon be to a great extent eonfined to removing here and 
there a difficulty, pointing out the path to them in advance, and 
sometimes holding in check those who are disposed to go too fast for 
their physical strength. And in such a school, scholars wilf need a 
vacation scarcely less than the teacher. I have not drawn toward the 
end of a term, for the last five years, without seeing the most un- 
mistakable evidences, that many among my scholars, began truly to 
feel the need of vacations. 

The great trouble with very many teachers is, that they wear 
themselves out, in attempting to do the labors of themselves and of 
some forty or fifty scholars at the same time. They labor and toil 
to make scholars understand subjects, on which those scholars have 
bestowed no previous study. It is well for teachers to point out in 
an advance lesson, at the time of giving it out, the hard points — the 
important points — the interesting points — the blind points, and so on. 
Thus sometimes by ^ve words, the teacher may awaken an interest 
in a lesson, that will secure hours of close application to it, on the 
part of the scholars, before it comes up for recitation. And where 
that has been done, a very few words of explanation from a teacher 
will be of more profit to the class, than hours of hard labor, on his 
part, before the class have investigated the subject. 

I am fully aware that my remarks on this subject apply with 
much more force to the members of grammar and high than to those 
of primary schools. But it must be remembered that the same object 
is to be aimed at in all teaching ; viz., not the loading of the mem- 
ory with facts, but the unfolding of the powers. Much more should 
this be true in early life than in after years. This should be kept in 
mind in the earliest dawnings of intelligence. This should be paint- 
ed in glaring capitals on the walls of every primary school-room. 
And the same should be kept ringing in the ears of teachers, as long 
as they follow this vocation. 1 say this should be the chief aim in 
early life. For all the child can then use to advantage from his 
memory, is a few of the simplest symbols of knowledge. And it is 
not unti^ he has passed through many years of close and accurate 
training, and skillful unfolding of the powers, that he can take facts 
in general and draw conclusions from them. 

But farther, in regard to the harmfulness of vacations, the view I 
have taken of the subject, meets thai objection at the same time 
that it furnishes the reasons for the necessity of vacations. For 
since storing the memory should always be made of secondary con- 
sideration, the child, <* if properly taught,'' will not suffer seriously 
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bj what be will forget, during a reasonable vacation. It is only on 
the " memory system" of teaching, so to speak, that this objection 
will have any great force. And the very fact that children have 
been " properly taught" will insure a spirit in their minds, that will 
lead them to be learning from some source in vacation as well as 
term time. This is the highest perfection of teaching. 

It must have been discovered by the reader ere this, from what I 
have said already, that I have no very exalted opinion of that teacher 
who can make study so easy for the scholars that they will never know 
weariness. For such seems to be the idea conveyed in the remarks 
from your correspondent, that led me to write this article. Such a 
system of teaching might make intellectual dwarfs, but never men. 
Much less would it make such giants as are needed in the fast on- 
coming struggles between truth and error in this country and 
throughout the world. 

Such schools as I am demanding may be called ^^stimulating 
institutions," or by any other name you choose. But nothing short 
of this will call on all the energies of the soul. No other course 
will raise up independent and accurate thinkers and reasoners, such 
as can battle manfully for the right, and be prepared to grapple with 
and overthrow every enemy of man. That scholar that never 
learns anything except during the six allotted school hours of the 
twenty-four, will never set Connecticut river on fire, or perform any- 
thing else of great notoriety. I would say then in conclusion, that 
every scholar, eveh to the youngest, "if properly taught," most 
imperatively demands vacations of some kind. 

SOUTHINGTON. G. B. D. 



VALUE OP A SCHOOL-MASTER 

There is no office higher than that of a teacher of youth, for there 
is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and character of 
the child. No office should be regarded with greater respect. The 
first minds in>a community should be encouraged to assume it* 
Parents should do all but impoverish themselves, to induce such 
to become the guardians of their children. They should never have 
the least anxiety to accumulate property for their children, provided 
they can place them under influences which will awaken their facul 
ties, inspire them with higher principles, and fit them to bear a manly, 

19 
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., useful and honorable part in the world. No language can express 
the folly of that economy, which, to leave a fortune to a child, starves 
his intellect and impoverishes his heart. — Channing. 



WASHINGTON AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 

The following incident, says the Buffiilo Courier, was narrated by 
Mr. Irving : 

Mr. Irving said that he remembered Geli. Washington perfectly. 
He said there was some celebration — some public affair going on in 
New York, and the General was there to participate in the cere- 
mony. " My nurse,** said Mr. I., " a good old Scotch woman, was 
very anxious for me to see him and held me up in her arms as he rode 
past. This, however, did not satisfy her ; so the next day, when 
walking with me in Broadway, she espied him in a shop ; she seized 
my hiand, and darting in, exclaimed in her bland Scotch, ' Please 
your excellency, here's a bairn that's called after ye !' Gen. Wash- 
ington then turned his benevolent face full upon me, smiled, laid his 
hand upon my head, and gave me his blessing, which [added Mr. 
Irving, earnestly] I have reason to believe has attended me through 
fife. I was but five years old, yet I can feel that hand upon my 
head even now ! '* 



ANTIQUATED. 



Occasionally one may meet with a certain kind of old-fashioned 
people, who can not be made to believe that the world has made any 
improvement within the last quarter of a century. The way in which 
things were done twenty and thirty years ago was the best possible 
way in which they can be done. They see no improvements in mod- 
ern farming over the style in which their grandfathers farmed it. 
Worn-out fields may put on the most beautiful verdure or bear the 
finest crops, yet they can see no evidence of superior tillage. All 
the virtues of bone dust, guano and plaster, the theory of the rota- 
tion of crops, and in short, all the talk about scientific farming, are 
^ fuss and feathers" in their estimation. This class of old-fashioned 
people don't believe in the utility of telegraphs and railroads in the 
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long run. Once a month is often enough for them to learn the 
news ; and three miles an hour is in their view the maximum rate at 
which people can travel with safety. 

We were somewhat surprised last week to learn that some of these 
old-fashioned people were in the State Legislature. It sometimes 
happens, but not often, that they have the opportunity of praising 
old institutions at the expense of the present ones in such a body. 
People are generally so well satisfied that these times are better than 
the times of their grandfathers, that they do not often knowingly 
send such old fogies to the Legislature. But it seems they do occa- 
sionally. Last week, when the subject of making an appropriation 
to the State Teachers' Association was under discussion, one of these 
old-school gentlemen got up and observed that he " doubted whether 
much improvement has been made in this State by modem innova- 
tions in school-teachiQg," and another then declared, in the hon- 
esty of his heart, that he ^'did not regard our public schools as any 
better than they were twenty years ago !" These gentlemen are 
unfortunate. They can not see a thing that is right before their face 
and eyes. They can not comprehend that a neat comfortable build- 
ing 13 better than a woodshed, that DaboU's Arithmetic does not em- 
brace the whole of mathematics, and that all the qualifications of a 
school-teacher are not comprised in the ability to ^ read, write, and 
cipher." If they are contented with their view of things, every- 
body else ought to be contented too. We are glad they have so good 
an opinion of the school-houses where the winds used to play if the 
boys did'nt, of the hard benches where the easiest position was not a 
perpendicular, and_of the system which owed its success to the vir- 
tues of birch and hickory. — Gonstitviion. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Tuesday, August 8. 

THE'twenty-fiflh annual session of this association commenced at 
Central Railroad Hall, Providence, at ten o'clock. 

The President made a brief introductory address, congratulating 
members upon the success of the association, and the progress and 
great excellence of the present system of education in this country. 
A somewhat extended series of welcomes was then gone through 
with, by John Kingsbury, in behalf of the Rhode Island Institute of 
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Instruction, bj whom the arrangements for the present anniversary 
were made ; by Mr. Potter, Commissioner of Public Schools, in be- 
half of the teachers of this State ; by Prof. Gammell, in behalf of 
the School Committee of Providence, and by Dr. Caswell, in behalf 
of the faculty of Brown University. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Samuel "Wolcott, and a hymn sung by a choir under the direction of 
Mr. Clark, the teacher of music in our city schools. After which 
the President introduced Dr. "Wayland, who delivered an able and 
carefully prepared discourse upon the changes in our system of edu- 
cation during the past twenty-five years, with some suggestions for 
further improvements in the mode of teaching. The changes chiefly 
dwelt upon, all of them in the way of progress, were the system of 
gradation in schools, hardly thought of twenty-five years ago, and 
yet indispensable to success in teaching; the improvements in 
school-houses, so necessary for health and comfort, for the success 
of which the speaker said we were mainly indebted to Henry Bar- 
nard, late Commissioner of our Public Schools, to whom a high and 
just compliment was paid ; the introduction of good books and suita- 
ble apparatus for teaching the physical sciences, the elevation of the 
profession of teachers to a position of respectability in society, and 
especially the employment of women in an occupation for which 
experience shows them to be preeminently fitted. We do not at- 
tempt even a sketch of this very creditable performance. It occu- 
pied upward of an hour in the delivery, and was listened to with 
marked attention and interest by the large audience which crowded 
the hall. A motion made by G. E. Emerson, of Boston, for the 
printing of ten thousand copies, was adopted. 

A committee for nomination of officers for the ensuing year was 
appointed, also a committee on business, and one for the reception of 
applications for teachers and of teachers for situations. 

Invitations were received from the Directors of the Atheneum for 
members to visit the Library and use its books, and from the Fac- 
ulty of Brown University to visit its Library and Cabinets, which 
were accepted with thanks. 

Adjourned to 4 o'clock. 

On Tuesday afternoon a social meeting took place in one of the 
ante-rooms to that in which the convention is holden, at which choice 
refreshments were liberally provided, and fine opportunity afforded 
for introductions and happy greetings. After an hour of pleasant 
enjoyment in this way, the Institute was called to order by Profes- 
sor Caswell, who made a few happy remarks and proceeded to read 
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a number of appropriate sentiments, which were severally respond* 
€d to by G. B. Emerson, of Boston, Rev. Dr. Sears, Secretary o^ 
the Mass. Board of Education ; Mr. Nathan Bishop, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, of Boston ; Mr. Charles Clark, Teacher 
of Vocal Music in the Public Schools of this city ; Rev. Dr. Beech- 
er, of Boston ; Professor Greenleaf, of Bradford ; and Dr. Hooker, 
of Yale College. 

The pleasures of the occasion were promoted by excellent music 
by the American Brass Band, and singing by Mr. Clark's choir. 

Second Day's Session. 

Wednesday, August 9. 

The Institute met at half past nine o'clock A*. M. ; the President, 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. James N. Granger. 

The President read the Report of the Board of Directors for the 
past year, which Report was accepted. 

The Committee appointed to nominate a list of officers for the 
ensuing year, reported through their Chairman, William D. Swan, 
of Boston. Voted^ Thdt the election by ballot take place during the 
afternoon session. 

The President read a communication from Mr. Charles H. Pierson, 
tendering to the members of the Institute, in behalf of the Board 
of Directors, the use of the rooms of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, opposite the Arcade, on Broad street, during the sessions 
of this body. 

On motion of Mr. Metcalf, Voted. That a committee of two be 
appointed to seat the ladies. Mr. Gage, of Roxbury, and Mr. Put- 
nam, Boston, were appointed this Committee. 

The Rev. E. B. Huntington, of Waterbury, Ct, having been 
appointed to lecture at this hour, was introduced to the members by 
the President The speaker announced as his subject, Esthetic 
Cultivation, or the importance and influence of education in develop- 
ing the beautiful. This he illustrated in the external world by refer- 
ring to the starry heavens, and tp nature in all her varied aspects and 
unseemly forms as viewed by the savage, yet opening to the educated 
eye new visions of beauty. The manner in which Esthetic Culti- 
vation, constructed and perfected the beautiful, the speaker proceeded 
still further to illustrate, by referring to the difference between a 
savage and an educated community, as seen in their dress, dwellings, 
vehicles of travel, social mani^rs, &c. He closed by dwelling upon the 
moral aspect of the beautiful, as infinitely superior to anything exter- 
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nal, relating to this '^ terrestrial cosmos." The discourse, althongli 
not so practical as most addresses upon similar occasions, was beau* 
tifully written throughout, and was well received by an appreciative 
audience. 

The President here announced a song from the choir, under the 
direction of Mr, Clark, '' in the most eloquent language of Esthetic 
Cultivation ;" after which there was a recess of fifteen minutes for 
®ocial intercourse. 

At half past eleven o'clock the Institute listened to a discussion on 
arithmetic, by Nathan Hedges, Esq., of Newark, N. J., and Dana 
P. Colbum, Esq., Principal of the State Normal School of R. I. 

Mr. Hedges gave an amusing picture of the manner in which 
arithmetic was taught in his earlier days, when the slate and pencil 
were handed to him by the teacher, a sum was given him to perform^ 
with instructions to " carry for every ten," accompanied with the 
promise of a moderate application of hickory unless the work should 
be correct. A progressive movement in the teaching of arithmetic 
was the introduction of Dilworth's work, which was copied out 
verbatim in a foolscap manuscript, with suitable illustrations and em-> 
bellishments. Another stage of progress was when Dilworth was 
superseded by Daboll, Adams and Pike. The last stage was the 
introduction of the blackboard, about the year 1820, and a system of 
classification. Mr. Hedges, in closing, gave an account of his .own 
experience in teaching during the past forty years. 

Mr. Colbum, who, although not the famous Zerah Colbum, of 
world-wide celebrity, is at least his successor, followed in a most 
lucid and animated review of the principles which should govern in 
teaching and illusrtrating the science under discussion. He com- 
menced by stating that to be a perfect arithmetician, three things were 
necessary, viz. : 1st. A thorough acquaintance with the nature and 
uses of numbers. 2d. A knowledge of the various operations indi- 
cated by these numbers, and 8d. Such a m'ental discipline as wiU 
enable one to determine at a glance the nature and conditions of an 
arithmetical problem. If the science of arithmetic is not better 
understood, and more perfectly understood henceforth, it will at least 
be no fault of the speaker. 

The President read a communication from Mr. H. T. Beckwith, 
secretary of the Rhode Island Historical Society, inviting the mem^ 
bers of the Institute to visit the cabinet of the same on Waterman 
street, between the hours of two and three. 

A letter was also read from the Hon. Horace Mann, of Yellow 
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Springs, OhiO) excusing his absence from the present sessions of 
the Institute. 
Adjourned till half past two, P. M. 

Afternoon Session. 

At half past two, the Institute met pursuant to adjournment, and 
was called to order by John Kingsbury, Esq., first Vice President. 

On motion of Mr. Kingsbury, the President in the chair, Voted^ 
That the election of officers be postponed until nine o'clock, Thurs- 
day morning. 

The President introduced to the Institute, Elbridge Smith, Esq., 
Principal of the High School, Cambridge, Mass., who delivered a 
most able address upon the ^ Claims of Classical Culture upon the 
American Teachers of American Schools." He commenced by 
stating that by the term Classics he meant, not the productions of 
Greece and Bome alone, but the natural productions of the human 
mind when stimulated to its highest efforts. Hence a Classical 
literature is the heritage of the Englishman, the Frenchman, and 
the German, as well as the heritage of the Greek and the Roman 
After glancing at the history of some of the schools of England, par- 
ticularly of the Rugby School, under the charge of Dr. Arnold, as 
showing both the use and the abuse of the Ancient Classics, the 
speaker proceeded to illustrate the importance of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the best thoughts of the best minds that hdve written 
in the vernacular tongue for the benefit of the human race ; — with 
the Burkes and Websters, the Shakespeares and Miltons, classics of 
the English language. His views upon the study of the mathematics, 
as tending but imperfectly, in comparison with most other studies, to 
develop the faculties of the mind, can hardly be expected to find gen- 
eral favor, although sustained by the testimony of Sir "Wm. Hamilton, 
Bemhardy, Von Weimar, and Prof. Zumpt. In conclusion he 
spoke eloquently of the Bible as the great classic to be read and 
studied in all our schools. The address contained many passages of 
great beauty, and although somewhat lengthy, was well received by 
the crowded audience. 

At the close of the address, the Institute was favored with music 
by the Choir, under the direction of Mr. Clark. 

The following resolutions were introduced by Gideon F. Thayer, 
of Boston, accompanied by appropriate remarks, and followed by 
remarks from Prof. Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford, Alfred Green- 
leaf, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Richards, of Washington, viz. : 
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Whereas, since the last annual meeting of the Institute, our associate and 
esteemed friend Josiah Holbrook, has been removed by death from the scene of 
his early labors ; therefore. 

Resolved, That as lovers of science, of human prc^ess, and of man, we, the 
members of the American Institute of Instruction, lament the loss to the world 
of Josiah Holbrook, one of the original members of the Institute. 

Resolved, That in the example of Mr. Holbrook, the young teacher is taught 
that energy, devotion to duty, and perseverance, will accomplish every reason- 
able object at which the mind may aim ; that a resolute will and fixedness of 
purpose to one end ever secures eventual success. 

Resolved, That our whole community owes a debt of lasting gratitude to the 
deceased, as having been the fathq^ of the system of Lyceums, by which a 
taste for sciende has been excited, and the young of our cities and villages been 
allured from frivolous if not hurtful pleasures, and instructed in subjects which 
enlarge, elevate and improve the mind and heart. 

Resolved, That as teachers and friends of Common School education, we 
hold in grateful remembrance the life and labors of Josiah Holbrook, who was 
among the first to introduce into our schools the use of apparatus for the illus- 
tration of scienjce, and to recommend the collecting of geological specimens 
to excite in the young an interest in the formation of the material world. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with the bereaved family of the 
deceased in their affliction, and trust that the remembrance of his useful life 
and beneficial efforts in the cause of the universal improvement of man, will 
nbi(l3 with tliem to assuage their griefs. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be entered on the records of the Institute* 
and thit a co\>y of them, signed by the President and Secretary, be transmitted 
to the family of the dedeased. 

The above l^solutions, on motion of Mr. Greenleaf, were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Resolutions in regard to the untimely death of Prof. Butler, of 
Louisville, Ky., and the acquittal of Matt. F. Ward, were introduced 
by Zalmon P. Richards, of Washington, D. C, and seconded by 
Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston ; whereupon a most earnest discussion 
followed, in which tlie following gentlemen participated, viz., Z. P. 
Richards, of Washington ; Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston ; Prof. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford; Mr. Anthony, of New York; 
Thomas Baker, of Gloucester ; Rev. Mr. Vail of Westerly ; Prof. 
Wm. Grammell, of Brown University ; Rev. E. B. Huntington, of 
Waterbury, Ct. ; Jacob Batchelder, of Lynn ; Rev. Dr. Beecher, of 
Boston ; Mr. Bulkley, of Williamsburgh, New York ; and Dr. 
Hooker, of Yale College. 

Mr. Mason of Louisville, formerly an assistant teacher in Prof. 
Butler's School, having been called upon, testified to the excellent 
and amiable disposition of Prof. Butler, and to his uncommon ability 
as a teacher. Having spent several years in Europe, after gradua- 
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ting from college, in studying the modern languages and the best 
modes and systems of instruction, he stood at the head of his profes- 
sion in that part of the country. No one could teach and speak the 
German language especially, so well as he. In regard to the prov- 
ocation on Prof. Butler's part, Mr. Mason testified that there was 
not the slightest whatever. He also stated that the only fair accounts 
of the trials were reported in " The Courier" and " The Democrat," 
of Louisville, copies of which he would be happy to send by mail 
to any member of the Institute requesting it. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Vail, seconded by Prof. Wm. GrammeU, 
it was voted, that the Resolutions and the subject to which they 
relate, be referred to a Committee of five, to be appointed by the 
chair. 

The following were accordingly appointed, viz. : 

Rev. Mr. Vail, of Westerly, Rhode Island; Rev. Dr. E. Beecher, 
of Boston; Mr. Z. P. Richards, of Washington; Dr.. Hooker, of 
Yale College ; and Mr. Bulkley, of WiUiamsburgh, New York. 

Adjourned till eight o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

At eight o'clock the Institute met pursuant to adjournment, and 
was called to order by the President. 

A communication was read from John Eddy, Esq., Secretary of 
the Young Men's Christian Union, tendering to the members of the 
Institute, the use of their rooms on Westminster street, during the 
sessions of this body. 

The President introduced to the Institute the Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D. D., of Boston, who was received with marked mani- 
festations of applause on the part of the densely crowded audience. 
The speaker, after remarking that he was present at the opening of 
this Institute in 1830, — that he had been engaged in teaching 
during the sixteen subsequent years of his life, that he gloried in the 
name of a teacher, and that he had never before addressed an assem- 
bly having in itself so many centers of power and influence, an- 
nounced his topic as follows, viz., " The right use of the sensations, 
emotions, and passions, or more comprehensively, the active princi- 
ples in the human constitution that produce action in the work of 
intellectual culture and development." Afler classifying the moving 
powers of the mind according to the philosopher Dugald Stewart, 
he proceeded to give some practical suggestions in regard to tne use 
of these powers, drawn from their nature and from his own exper- 
ience and observation. These suggestions were illustrated and 
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enforced bj frequent reference to the character and influence of 
Dr. Arnold, of Bugbj School, the model teacher of modem times. 
The address was delivered with all the eloquence and fervor so 
characteristic of the Beechers, and was listened to throughout with 
the deepest attention. 

Adjourned till Thursday at nine o'clock A. M. 

Thibd Day's Session. 

* Thursday, Aug. 10th. - 

The Institute met at nine o'clock pursuant to adjournment^ and 
was called to order by the President. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Edwin M. Stone. 

Agreeably to the vote of "Wednesday, the Institute proceeded to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. Messrs. King and 
Ticknor were appointed to distribute the ballots. 

The following persons were unanimously elected officers, as fol- 
lows: 

President — Thomas Sherwin, of Boston. 

Vice Presidents — John Kingsbury, of Providence, R. I. ; Samuel 
Pettes, of Roxbury ; Bamas Sears, of Newton ; Gideon F. Thayer, 
of Boston ; Horace Mann, of Yellow Springs, Ohio ; George N. 
Briggs, of Pittsfield; Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford; Daniel 
Kimball, of Needham; William Russell, of Lancaster; Henry 
Barnard, of Hartford, Conn. ; William H. Wells, of Westfield ; Dyer 
H. Sanborn, of Hopkinton, N. H. ; Alfred Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Cyrus Pierce, of Waltham ; Solomon Adams, of Boston ; 
Nathan Bishop, of Boston ; WiUiam D. Swan, of Boston ; Charles 
Northend, of Danvers ; Samuel S. Green, of Providence, R. I. ; 
Roger S. Howard, of Bangor, Me. ; Benjamin Labaree, of Middle- 
bury, Yt ; Thomas Gushing, Jr., of Boston ; Rufus Putnam, of Sa- 
lem ; Ariel Parish, of Springfield ; Leander Wetherell, of Amherst ; 
Ethan A. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn. ; Thomas Baker, of 
Gloucester ; John Batchelder, of Lynn ; Daniel Leach, of Roxbury ; 
Amos Perry, pf Providence, R. I. ; Nathan Hedges, of Newark, 
N. J. ; Christopher T. Keith, of Providence, R. I. ; Wm. J. Adams, 
of Boston ; Lprin Andrews, of Columbus, Ohio ; John D. Philbrick, 
of New Britain, Conn. ; Xenophon Hey wood, of Amsterdam, N. Y. \ 
James F. Babcock, of New Haven, Conn. ; Thomas H. Burrowes, 
of Lancaster, Pa. ; Wprthington Hooker, of New Haven, Conn. ; 
Zalmon Richards, of Washington^ D. C. "" 

Recording Secretary — D. B. Hagar, pf Jamaica Plain. 
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Corresponding Secretaries^^George Allen, Jr^ of Boston ; A. M. 
Gay of Charlestown. 

Treasurer — Wm. D. Ticknor, of Boston. 

Curators — Nathan Metcalf, of Boston ; Jacob Batchelder, of Lynn ; 
Samuel Swan, of Boston. 

Censors — Charles J. Capen, of Boston ; Joseph Hale, of Boston ; 
Joshua Bates, Jr., of Boston. 

Counselors — Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge ; Samuel W. King, 
of Lynn ; D. P. Galloup, of Lowell ; A. A. Gamwell, of Provi- 
dence, R. L; Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge; Solomon Jenner, of 
New York ; F. N. Blake, of Barnstable ; Chas. Hutchins, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Leonard Hazeltine, of New York; David S. Rowe, of 
Westfield; Samuel W. Bates, of Boston; D. N. Camp, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

On motion of Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, Voted^ That the Report of 
the Board of Directors for the year past be taken from the table 
and read. 

On motion of Prof. Greenleaf, Voted, That the Report be accept- 
ed and referred to the Censors. 

Samuel Austin, of Providence, introduced a series of resolutions 
in favor of the establishment of evening schools for that class of our 
population who are unable to attend our day schools. These resolu- 
tions were earnestly advocated by the Rev. Dr. Caswell, of Brown 
University, Mr. Bulkley, of Williamsburgh, New York, and the 
Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence ; after which they were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The President introduced to the Institute, Dr. S. Gregory, Sec- 
retary of the Female Medical College, Boston, who made a few 
remaks explanatory of that institution. 

The President announced that a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors would be held immediately after the adjournment of the morning 
session. 

The President also stated that two female teachers of the highest 
order were wanted for the High School at Hartford, Conn. ; appli- 
cations to be made to the Principal, Mr. Curtis. 

The Committee appointed to draft a series of Resolutions, relative 
to the untimely death of Prof. Butler, and the acquittal of Matt. 

F. Ward on trial for his murder, reported through their Chairman, 
the Rev. Mr. Vail, of Westerly, R. L, the following, tiz. ; 

Resolved, That in the untimely death during the past year, of Prof. H. W. 

G. Butler, of Louisville, Kentucky, by the hand of violence, and in circttm- 
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stances of peculiar aggravation, the profession to which the members of this 
Institute are devoted, has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and that we 
deeply sympathize with his surviving relations in their sad bereavement. 

Besolved, That the practical assumption by any portion of society, of ex- 
emption from the claims of justice, or of superiority in honor or desert to those 
worthily engaged in a profession so indispensable and honorable as that of 
' teaching, or in any other honest employment, is equally at war w^ith truth and 
the public good. 

Resolved, That in the entire acquittal of Matt. F. Ward, though obviously 
and undeniably guilty of an act of unparalleled atrocity, those great principles 
of law and justice, upon which the welfare and protection of the social system 
depends, have been grossly outraged and dishonored. 

Resolved, That the strong expressions of opinion and feeling condemnatory 
of the false code, which, in personal controversies, justifies the employment of 
brute force in the place of argument and remonstrauce, and substitutes the 
weapon of the assassin for the arm of the law — (under the influence of which 
code the tragedy at Louisville was consummated) — which have been univer- 
sally and spontaneously uttered in all parts of our land, and especially in the 
State where this painful tragedy occurred, are encouraging indications of the 
spread of that right public sentiment, which recognizes in the supremacy of 
the law, the only just and safe authority for the punishment of the wrong doer 
and for the security of the citizen. 

Resolved, That when from local perversions of principle, or the power of 
social combinations, or any other cause, our judicial tribunals fail to protect 
the rights of any class of the community, it is the duty of the wise and the 
good to discountenance the resort to private self-defense by deadly weapons, 
which such a state of things tends to produce, by the formation of an all per- 
vading public sentiment that shall inflict the highest moral penalties on those 
who have escaped the claims of justice, and assure those whose interests are 
endangered, of universal sympathy, support and protection. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 

These resolutions were unanimouslj adopted, after remarks from 
the Rev. Dr. Caswell, of Brown University, Alfred Greenleaf, of 
Brooklyn, Benj. Greenleaf, of Bradford, and the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, of Providence. 

The First Vice-President, John Kingsbury, Esq., here announced 
that arrangements had been made by friends in Providence, for a 
moonlight excursion on the Narragansett Bay, at a quarter before 
seven, and that tickets would be furnished to the members of the 
Institute, teachers, and friends, by the distributing Committee, Messrs. 
Grinnell and Doyle. 

At fifteen minutes past ten, the President introduced to the Insti- 
tute, W. Hooker, M. D., of Yale College, who announced as the sub- 
ject of his Lecture, ** The Prominence which should be given to 
Facts in Education." The speaker referred to the physiological 
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fact, that all the minutest feelings are expressed by the muscles, either 
of the face or of other parts of the body, and that the material of 
knowledge of all kinds is communicated through the senses, by means 
of which, combinations and impressions are made in the mind itself. 
The general idea of the lecture was, that the chief material of 
knowledge, or Facts, should be the principal subject of instruction ; 
and he aimed especially to combat the general error of teaching 
abstract ideas or general truths. The lecture was very excellent 
in itself, but, like some which preceded it, somewhat too long for the 
occasion. 

As an illustration of the " expression of the muscles," the Institute 
listened to some excellent music from the Choir, after which there 
was a short recess. 

At quarter before twelve, the subject of geography was discussed 
by Richard Edwards, Esq., of Salem, Mass. The gentleman who 
was to have opened the discussion, George Allen, Jr., Esq., of Boston, 
was obliged to leave the city for home in consequence of indisposi- 
tion. Mr. Edwards proceeded to some of the prominent deficiencies 
in teaching geography, and some of the remedies for these deficien- 
cies. We regret that we have not time for an extended account of 
his very interesting and instructive remarks. 

On motion of 'Mr. Colbum, Votedj to adjourn till half past two 
o'clock P.M. 

Afteenoon Session. 

At quarter before three, the Institute met, and was called to order 
by the President. 

Mr. Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston, introduced the following res- 
olutions, which were unanimously adopted, after a few well chosen 
remarks by the mover: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented to the Rhode Island 
IiiStitute of Instruction* for the active and efficient measures by them adopted, 
whereby our present meeting has been one of the most agreeable, and the very 
largest that has ever assembled, since the formation of this Association. 

Resolved,, That we recognize in John Kingsbury, our first Vice-President, 
the moving power which has actuated, not only the Rhode Island Institute, 
over which he presides, but also the other institutions, in preparing for our 
reception in the city of Providence. 

Resolved, That the warm and cordial welcome extended to qs on our arrival, 
by the Rhode Island Institute, the State Commissioner of Public Schools, the 
School Committee of Providence, and the Faculty of Brown University, has 
been more than redeemed by the friendly arrangements of which we have 
been the subjects during the present session. 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due to the inhabitants of Providence, 

\ 
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for the elegant and generous hospitality extended to us during our visit. Other 
cities have done nobly as our hosts, but the city of Roger Williams has excelled 
them all. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented to the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Young Men's Christian Union, and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, for the civilities kindly extended to us> by them ; also to the 
musical performers who have contributed so much to our enjoyment during 
our sessions. 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to the Eastern, Western, Providence 
and Worcester, Boston and Providence, Norfolk County, and New York Cen- 
tral railroad corporations, for the facilities furni^ed by them, whereby so large 
a gathering of the friends of education has been secured at our present session. 
' Resolved, That the public press is entitled to our grateful remembrance, for 
lihe favor with which it has noticed our meeting and its objects. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the gentlemen who have furnished us 
with lectures and addresses during the session, and that they be requested to 
grant us copies for publication. 

The President introduced to the Institute, George Sumner, Esq., 
of Boston, who for upward of an hour held the large assemblage in 
rapt attention. After a beautiful and appropriate introduction, the 
orator proceeded to give his views in regard to Education in Europe, 
the results for the most part of his own personal observation. He 
dwelt particularly upon the condition of Holland, France, Greece, 
and Ireland, as presenting important points for the consideration of 
the popular educator. Beauty, wit, sentiment, and anecdote, abound- 
ed throughout the address. Hi^ closing remarks addressed to the 
President and members of the Institute, in regard to their futpre 
duties and responsibilities as teachers, were truly impressive. 

The Institute was favored by the choir with their usual excellent 
music. 

The President made a few closing remarks, in which he alluded 
to the happy circumstances under which they had assembled at this 
their annual gathering, and to the unlimited hospitalities of the citi- 
zens of Providence. He spoke particularly of Brown University, 
an institution which of all others he cherished and revered as lend- 
ing the whole weight of her influence to this occasion. Were he a 
young man, he said, just entering upon life, he would not for a 
moment hesitate to place himself within her walls, under t£e instruc- 
tions of her honored head. President Wayland, and his worthy coad- 
jutors. He closed by bidding the members of the Institute an affec- 
tionate farewell, hoping to meet them all one year hence. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Thus closed the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, an occasion long to be remembered in the 
annals of popular education. The sessions throughout were charac- 
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terized by great earnestness and zeal, harmony of speech and action, 
and social enjoyment. We doubt not the members and teachers will 
return to their avocations with a renewed sense of their obligations 
as well a$ of their high calling and privileges. 



WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

. We once heard the venerable Dr. Beecher remark that if he should write a 
book containing all that he never did and never said, it would make a very 
large volume. If we should write all that has not been done, or all that ought 
to be done for the improvement of our schools, it would make a large book. 
That task we do not at present propose to ourselves. /"We turn it over to the 
grumblers. We prefer the more pleasing office of heralding the glad tidings of 
progress. 

In a former number we had the unspeakable pleasure of recording the lib- 
erality of the Legislature to our Association and to the Teachers' Institutes. 
But the subsequent action of the Legislature in relation to the improvement of 
schools was far more important. In a future number we shall publish the Acts 
in full^ We have space and time now only to allude to them. 

First. An act was passed requiring towns to raise a one per cent, tax for 
the support of schools, thus restoring that vital element of the ancient Con- 
necticut school system, which was abolished thirty years ago. This is the 
Promethean spark which will kindle the dead system into life and activity. 
True, the tax is small, almost insignificant in comparison to the ample means 
of the State. It is only three-tenths of a mill on a dollar of the taxable property 9 
whereas, in the State of Ohio, the State tax for schools is one and a half mills. 
It will yield in the aggregate about $65,000, which is rather more than two- 
fifths as much as is derived from the school fund. But the amount is not now 
so important as the re-establishment of the principle. 

Secondly. A law has been enacted providing for the consolidation of school 
districts. It does not provide for the union of two or three districts, but for 
the urtion of all the districts in any town or city so as to form one district. It 
is left optional with towns and cities to adopt it or not as they see fit, which 
will, of course, disarm all serious opposition to it, and put it beyond the reach 
of demagogues. It may be found necessary to modify some of the details of 
the law, but its general features will stand the test of the severest scrutiny. It 
is a movement in the right direction. Till within about a half a century the 
school system of Connecticut was administered town-wise. So it was in Mas- 
sachusetts, for both systems were substantially the same. When that part of 
the system was changed, the schools in Connecticut began to decline, and when, 
about twenty years later, taxation for their support was abolished, the life of 
the system died out. Taxation and Consolidation, let these features be restored 
to the system, and it will live again. 

Thirdly. The Public Act allowing districts to take land for echool-house 
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sites. This law will relieve many districts from the difficulty they have expe- 
rienced in securing the right spot for a school-house. We can see no reason 
why land should not be taken for such a purpose as well as for highways, rail- 
roads and cemeteries. ' 

A New High School. We are pleased to learn that the grounds has been 
broken for another high school in this county. Its location is to be in the 
pleasant borough of Guilford, and its situation is one of the pleasantest in the 
State. It is to be built of a fin^ gray stone, in appearance much resembling 
the Quincy granite, and of dimensions ample to accommodate a large number 
of pupils. The stone which is to compose the structure is now being quarried 
from a ledge within fiAy feet of the site of the building. A good beginning in 
the way of endowments has been made ; a benevolent lady of the village (the 
mother of the late F. R. GrifRn, Esq.) having donated $10,000 to the institu- 
tion, and S. B. Chittenden, Esq., of New York, (a native of Guilford,) having 
pledged an equal amount ; it is believed that nearly or quite another $20,000 
will be subscribed by the residents of the town, and those who pride themselves 
in ranking it as their birthplace. S. M. Stone, of this city, is the architect of 
the building. He is now engaged in making the tiecessary drafls. 

N. H. Palladium. 

Teachers* Institutes. The following is the arrangement for the fall Insti- 
tutes. Each Institute will commence on Monday evening and close on Friday 
evening. New Haven Co., at Waterbury, Oct. 2. Hartford Co., at Bristol, 
Oct. 9. New London Co., at Norwich, Oct. 23. Windham Co., at Williman- 
tic, Oct. 30. Litchfield Co., at Litchfield, Nov. 6. Fairfield Co., at Danbury, 
Nov. 13. Tolland Co., at Rockville, Oct. 30, Middlesex Co., at Clinton, 
Nov. 27. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Preservation of Health and Prevention of Diseasey including practical sug- 
gestions on Diet, Mental Development, Exercise, Ventilation, Bathing, Use of 
Medicines, Management of the Sick, &c. By B. N. Comings, M. D., Author 
of " Principles of Physiology," " Class-Book of Physiology," &c., and Professor 
of Physiology, Chemistry and Natural History in the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School. Pp. 207. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This work is designed more especially for popular reading. It is written in 
a clear, energetic style. It is free from all extravagancies. It is not a one^idea 
book. It is full of the physical gospel. We are inclined to regard it as the 
best thing yet produced from the American press to teach the Art of Health. 

Class-Book of Physiology, for Schools. Second edition, enlarged and im- 
proved; by the same author. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

An excellent class-book it is. There are several works of much merit on this 
subject now before the public, but they are not all well adapted • to the school- 
room. This one is. That is its peculiar merit. 

Companion to the Class-Book of Physiology. By the same author. 

The Companion contains the plates of the class-book, accompanied with 
questions, to facilitate a method of teaching the sciences, adopted by J. W. P. 
Jenks, Principal of Peirce Academy, Middleboro, Mass., and one of the fore- 
most teachers in New England. 
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Vol. I. HARTFORD, OCTOBER, 1854. No. 10. 

THE ARTIFICIAL AND THE NATUBAL IN EDUCATION. 

BT PROF. JOHN JOHNSTON. 

The twofold distinction of the objects of education, to store the 
mind with knowledge, and to discipline the mental powers, is suffi- 
ciently trite, but it has appeared to us that a further subdivision, as 
it regards the object first named, might be made, which maj with 
propriety be designated by the terms used above. 

By the term cBrtificicU it is meant to designate the various arbitraiy 
and altogether artificial signs and modes used in recording and com- 
municating our ideas, and by the term no^uro/ these ideas themselves. 
To illustrate, a person writes a letter to a friend, giving an account 
perhaps of some natural phenomenon, or describing some of his own 
mental operations ; now the characters he has traced with his pen, or 
the sounds that would be enunciated hy a person in reading the letter, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, are entirely artificial and conventional, 
but an accurate knowledge of them is essential both to the writer 
and his friend, or the communication between them would have been 
impossible. By means of the letter the mind of the receiver wa» 
informed, and his stores of knowledge increased ; by means of this 
knowledge of the artificial, shared by both, s6me addition we suppose 
was made to the knowledge possessed by him. It is this latter we 
propose to designate by the term natural* 
Vol. IX., No. 10. 20 
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It may also be said of wliat I have called the artificial, that it is 
entirely symbolic in its character, being used only to symbol thonght, 
while the thought itself constitutes the natural or real knowledge. 

Under the first of these heads, of course, comes all artictdate Ian- 
guage^ which is well understood to be altogether artificial and 
arbitrary, there being no natural connection between the words and 
the ideas they are made to convey. 

By this it is not meant to affirm that when a word has come to be 
used in a particular sense, there is not a certain natural transition, as 
it afterward comes to be URed in other senses ; but that as used in 
any sense, it is entirely arbitrary, and might just as well have been 
used in any other sense as the one in which it is understood, or any 
other word might just as well have been substituted in its place. 

Next, we may mention written language, which is made up of the 
letters of the alphabet and various other characters and devices 
used in printing and writing, all of which are addressed to the eye. 
These, it is scarcely necessary to remark, are even more purely 
artificial and arbitrary than the spoken words. 

We may also refer to writing, which is not only artificial but is 
moreover mechanical in its nature. The learning of this consists 
simply in training the muscles of the hand and arm to execute with 
facility and neatness the various arbitrary symbols, adopted in our 
language for the communication of thoughts. 

In some cases the characters, altogether arbitrary in the beginning, 
in the important uses to which they are applied, seem, at first view, 
to lose something of their purely artificial character, but it is only in 
appearance. We refer here particularly to the symbols and devices 
used in mathematics. Adopted at first for the sake of convenience, 
and their use and signification being ever accurately defined, when 
employed by the profound thinker in some important investigation, 
they soon become involved in numberless, and, to the uninitiated, 
inextricable combinations, but*at the same time laden perhaps with 
monientous truth, upon which depends the stability of the material 
universe. The characters are entirely arbitrary, but their individual 
import being once settled, every step in the concatenated train of 
reasoning follows the one after the other with the inflexibility of a 
law of nature ; and any change or modification being supposed at 
any point, a corresponding change is required through the complica- 
ted network of known and unknown, plus and minus quantities. 
But it is scarcely necessary to say, that the whole is only an abbre- 
viated form of written language ; and the devices made use of are 
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as purely arbitrary as would be the words, if all had been written 
out in the ordinary way. 

K this distinction we have suggested between the. artificial and 
the natural in education be admitted as having a real foundation, 
some not unimportant reflections at once suggest themselves. 

In the first place, the artificial devices or symbols adopted by 
common consent as vehicles of thought, however indispensable a 
knowledge of them may be, are of little moment compdi^ed with the 
thought itself. They are only instruments, to be used like the tools 
of the mechanic, in the accomplishment of some further purpose, 
and are really beneficial only as they are actually thus used. Still, 
they are absolutely indispensable, and the child must first be made 
acquainted with them, and be familiarized with their use ; but this 
is by no means the chief object of education, as many seem to sup- 
pose. To be able to read, write and cipher, as the old phrase used 
to be, is indeed an important accomplishment for any one to possess, 
but if this were considered the whole, or even the most important 
part of education, the great apathy which often pervades the public 
mind on this subject, might be accounted for and almost justified. 

Again, the first, and perhaps we may say, the most important 
business of the common school is to teach a knowledge of what * we 
have denominated the artificiaL Not that the education ef the 
child commences here: this really begins at the first moment of 
conscious existence. Before being committed to the care of the 
professed teacher, the child must, as a matter of course, have made 
some considerable progress in its education ; it understands the use 
of language to some extent, for without this nothing could be done. 
Or rather, if the child be destitute of this, the first duty of the 
teacher will be difficult, as he wiU then be obliged to comm^ice by 
an efibrt to impart this preliminary knowledge of language, or 
perhaps even to invent a new language, which shall serve, as a 
medium of communication between himself and his pupil. 

This is not merely a supposed case, for it is substantially* what is 
always done in the education of deaf mutes; and instances have 
occurred in which, in consequence of the temporary loss of memory, 
or other cause on the part of the pupil, the teacher has acllually 
commenced his duties by the invention of a langui^e, to serve' as a 
medium of communication between himself and the object of his 
solicitude and care. 

But in all ordinary cases, the first business of the professed 
teacher will be to communicate a knowledge of the eleipe&ts of 
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written language, the names of the letters of the alphabet, and their 
power when combined to form syllables, 'which again by further 
combinations form words, and words, sentences. 

The study of the proper use of words and phrases in forming 
sentences, so as to communicate thought with definiteness, precision 
and elegance, constitutes still higher branches of education appro- 
priate to the common as well as other schools; but the artificial 
character of the instruction here begins to be lost more or less in 
the natural The knowledge of the artificial first acquired comes 
now at length to be used as instrumental in attaining a real knowl- 
edge of nature— of God's own handiwork as manifested in the 
mental constitution of man. The study becomes more one of mind 
and the mental phenomena^ and less one of artificial signs and 
symbols. 



APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS. 

Thb adoption of methods and aids by which instruction can be 
rendered more efficient and practical, becomes an important topic of 
consideration, not only to every parent who has children to be 
educated, but to every friend of education whose interests must 
necessarily be affected, directly or indirectly, by the character of the 
education which the present generation of children shall receive. 

To those of us who, in our school-days, had few such helps as 
modem times are furnishing, it is pertinent to 'ask, what is school 
apparatus, and what is its tise f The answer to the inquiry may be 
opportune to those who object to providing funds for purposes which 
appear to them to involve a useless expenditure. 

School apparatus consists of instruments or articles by whose sdd 
the teacher is enabled to impress on the mind of the chOd a more 
clear and vivid idea of the subject taught, chiefiy by calling in the 
aid of the et/e or sense of toutch. Among the simplest and most 
common are ihe slate and pencil and Idackboard, in arithmetic. The 
mind can carry small numbers without such aid, but they are indis- 
pensable in laige ones. The blocks, illustrating the extraction of 
the roots, may be dispensed with, but every teacher will testify to 
their usefulness in explaining to the comprehension of the child, this 
difficult subject. 

Many £ftthers and mothers can readily recall to mind the time 
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when thej studied geography without the aid of a map to give an 
idea of the shape of the different countries on the earth, the relative 
position of places, direction of rivers, extent and form of lakes, or 
the manner of distrihution of land and water on the surface of the 
earth. Tell your child that Connecticut River rises in the Connec« 
ticut Lake in New Hampshire, runs southerly and empties into Long 
Island Sound, what idea would be conveyed to his mind, ^d how 
long would he remember your description without the help of the 
eye to aid him in conceiving of the position of that lake in the north- 
em part of the state ; in giving him a correct idea of the shape and 
extent of the state itself, and the situation of Long Island Sound ? 
But it needs little argument to prove the utility of maps in the study 
of geography. And yet maps themselves are liable to convey 
wrong impressions sometimes. A pupil with a map of the world 
spread before him, representing within two circles the two hemis- 
pheres, was asked by his teacher what the earth most resembled 
expecting of course the common answer, a globe or ball ; the lad 
supposing the map gave a fair representation, answered very Readily, 
*^a pair of spectacles ;'' valuable, therefore, as the map is, the 
necessity of a globe to convey a more correct conception is obvious. 
With the globe a multitude of interesting facts can be made per- 
fectly clear to the mind of the pupil, which it is impossible to convey 
without it. 

' In a community like ours, where a large majority of the people 
are mechanics, or engaged in pursuits in which the knowledge of 
the principles of natural philosophy, if not absolutely necessary, 
proves exceedingly useful in a thousand applications which can never 
be anticipated or fully appreciated beforehand, the illustration of 
philosophical principles by apparatus is almost indispensable. The 
man who spent a large fortune in obstinately attempting to conquer 
nature by carrying water over a high hill in a siphon tube, might have 
saved himself all his perplexity, loss of money and credit, if- he had 
known the simple fact that the pressure of the atmosphere would not 
raise water higher than thirty-three feet. Few persons are aware of 
the vast sums of money sacrificed in experimenting ; of the great 
number of utter failures in comparison with each successful effort to 
produce a useful invention ; and chiefly for the want of a thorough 
knowledge of the principles by which nature operates. 

By the use of the air pump every child may be made to under- 
stand the nature and laws of the atmosphere in a great variety of 
applications in the' common affairs of life, such as the draft of stoves. 
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fireplaces, &:c., in economizing heat, in the rentilation of rooms, 
in the use of pumps, aqueducts, operation of fire-engines, &c, &c.; 
things which everybody sees in daily use, but how few can give a 
satisfactory reason or describe the manner of their operation. A 
few experiments and explanations with the electrical machine, will 
show the nature of electricity, will remove much of that dread of 
lightning which a severe thunder-storm usually produces, and will sug- 
gest the best mode of protection against danger from it to property or 
persoo, by a safe position or erection of conductors, to say nothing 
of the satisfaction one derives from knowing how to bottle it up as 
FrankHii did, or of yoking it up and driving a team of it on express 
as the philosophical MObse has done. The force of gravity, the 
laws of motion, mechanical powers, principles of hydrostatics and 
hydraulics in which the pressure of liquids and force of running water 
may be measured; all these may be talked about and explained 
without experiments, but with just about the same results as geog- 
raphy was once taught without maps. 

Of the nature and composition of two of the most common 
elements, air and water, few have such a knowledge as a few simple 
chemical experiments will give to every child. And yet upon this 
knowledge are based some of the most wonderful discoveries and im- 
provements that have ever characteiized any age. Among them are 
the use of steam as a propelling power — of gas-lights. The face of 
this great country is rapidly becoming metamorphosed. Locomotion, 
mechanic arts, agriculture, in fine, every department of business, 
receive a direct impulse from the more thorough knowledge and 
efficient application of scientific principles as they have been devel- 
oped of late years. And it is not assumption to say that the teaching 
in the school and experiments in the lecture'Toom^ rendering obvious 
those principles, have been the leading agencies by which siich 
gigantic strides have been accomplished during the last quarter of a 
century. p. 

Spbinofisld, Mass. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

Toil, teacher, toil : 

Prepare the 9oil ; 
Go forth to sow the precioui seed, 
To pluck up nozious plant and weed : 

Toil, teacher, toiL 
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Pray, teacher, pray : 

Aisk Grod to-day 
To fill thy floul Trith grace and might, 
That thou mayst do and teach the r^ht : 

Pray, teacher, pray. 

Hope, teacher, hope : 

The promise take — 
Faint not and thou shalt surely reap 
In season due. Bear trials well ; 
Let each day's work thy patience tell : 

Hope, teacher, hope. 

On, teacher, on : 
The joy be thine, 
Rightly to instruct from day to day, 
To lead one mind in wisdom's way—* 
The bliss will all thy care repay : 
On, teacher, on. 

S. A. B. 
l^OBMAL School, New Bbitaik. 



" SHADY SmE" OF A TEACHER'S NOVITIATE. 

A GLANCE at the above caption and a wise shake of the head, from 
some elder teacher, is anticipated by the present writer, as if no 
" Shady Side'* in teaching ought to be at all allowed, especially by 
those just entering the field, and more especially by those who have 
become veterans in the great work. 

Ah, well, listen ye awhile patiently, fellow-laborers, though " I 
am young, but a novice in the trade." We are told of a " Shady 
Side" in the life of our clerical friends, and why may we not speak 
of this in our own? Assuredly there is a- "Shady Side" with us, 
though so many, in other professions, are pleased to believe ours is 
a life of ease and sunshine. 

Toiling day after day, often unappreciated and unrequited, teach- 
ers in the novitiate, have sufficient cause to be discouraged. It is a 
great work to cultivate mind, and those thus engaged should be 
earnest and prayerful ; yet, at times, shadows do gather, and poor 
human nature will be affected thereby. No persons should enter 
this field believing it to be destitute of a shady side, for they will 
truly be disappointed. 
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Wiih anticipatioos far diffisrent from wbat the reaHtj proved to 
be, a jovmg teacher proposed to he^ in this work. ^ A great deal 
can be accomplished here, and, to he snre, c<Misiderable needs to be 
done. Oar school is huge and we hare a Terjr good bnflding for iL 
The pupils are from ten to sixteen years of age. We tmst joa will 
find this a pleasant place in which to b^;in jonr cBteety** &:c., &c. 
Snch were the plaosible words of the ^ committee man." At last, the 
morning of that wished-fcnr daj came, when the joong novice was to 
enter upon the new work of teadiing. Long before the hoar of nine 
many feet had wended their way to the top of the hiD, where stood the 
house of learning in which their ^ young ideas" were to be dereloped. 
As the teacher entered, the din of tongues and feet was somewhat less- 
ened, and many eager eyes were tamed to behold the stranger. 
The girls swung their bonnets back and forth, and the bo js doffed 
not their hats and cape even in their teacher^s ]»eflence, bat, to get a 
yiew, some clambered upon the desks and benches. ^ What is your 
name, my fine little fellow ? Flease lay off your cap while in the 
school-room," said the teacher to one who yentored so near as to 
hand his writing-book. Away he ran, saying to every cme he met, 
^ The teacher says, take off your hats in the house !" Some obeyed, 
seeming pleased with so novel an idea, but others were heard to say 
in no gentle tones, ** I shall not take off mine for this teacher nor 
noboifyr* It might have been as well for the looks of some if bon- 
nets and caps had remained on the owners' heads, for, when removed, 
many were found to own unwashed faces and hair unaccustomed to 
comb or Inrush. Before the first week passed a note was sent from 
one of the parents, in reply to the request that each scholar should 
have face and hands clean and hair combed, saying, " I can take my 
children out of school if they don't look fit to come. They never 
were told to comb their hair nor wash before." ^ I should think they 
never were," said the teacher, glancing at the bearers of the above 
communication. The appearance of the school-room was, by no 
means, conducive to good behavior among the scholars. Not a desk 
or bench had escaped without very apparent signs that each of these 
Yankee boys owned a large jack-knife. The fioor, desks and wall 
were stained with ink, and likewise showed many indubitable proofs 
of the prevailing love of mischief and the previous practice thereof 

The room was by far too small, badly ventilated, and very uncom- 
fortable. Such, was that '^very good building." Too often do 
patrons think and care little for the appearance of their school-house, 
considering anything ^ very good" for a school ! 
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It was a great surprise to those pupils to hear the request that 
there should he no laughing, playing, talking or whispering in school- 
hours, to. attend school regularly, and have no tardiness. 

Evidently, noise and confusion had, heretofore, heen their chief 
delight, and they seemed inclined to continue in their,own way. 

Some hoasted that they had never submitted and now should not. 
Many tardy ones would come in, day after day and others would be 
absent weeks at a time. When expostulated with, they replied, 
^ Father says he shall keep me at home when he chooses, and it is 
nobody's business," or, *^ Mother sent me away, and said it was no 
matter if I did'nt come in time." 

If the .school regulations were broken by parents, why should the 
children comply ? Then came from many, the oft-repeated words, 
" Where's my lesson ? I wasn't here yesterday," or, " I don't know 
my lesson, I've had no time to study it." And parents complained, 
that their " children didn't learn anything," when, forsooth, they 
were not in school to learn I These are a few of the shadows that 
follow every teacher's path, though, on some, they rest more lightly 
than others. There are too, bright rays of sunlight and happiness, 
but we will not speak of the " Sunny Side." That we leave, for our 
fair friends who find the " Sunbeams for Teachers." Suffice it 
for us, to have spoken of the ^^ Shady Side," for the sake of those 
teachers who are entering their novitiate, with too bright anticipa- 
tions. M. E. B. 

August 26, 1854. 



THE PLEASURES AND ILLS OF SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

A TEACHEB finds himsclf situated in a certain rural village, 
where he has in charge nearly a hundred pupils, among which are to 
be found some miniature specimens* 

He enters upon his labors with a zeal becoming a normal spirit; 
and though he does not discover those attractions in and around his 
school-house, which would seem to be best calculated to awaken the 
deepest emotions of beauty in his own soul, or to captivate the 
roving fancies of his little centenary fiock, ^et he has around him 
sympathizing sph-its. Every kind word falling from the teacher's 
lips and every approving smile beaming from his countenance, meets 
with a response that can not fail to evince the happiness of both 
teacher and pupils. 
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lyvij after day of the term passes by, and nothing of a discordant 
natare entera the school to destroy the harmony prerailing there. 

The close of the term approaches. The last day comes, ^fter 
going through with an examination, which a goodly number of kind 
friends have come to witness, the teacher attempts to recount the 
pleasures of the past He enumerates the many kindnesses which 
he has received at the hands of those whose cheerfbl smiles have 
ever given evidence of their attachment to him, and as he returns 
his thanks for their cheerful obedience and kindness, and breathes an 
earnest wish for their future good, his own heart is big with emotion, 
and the dropping tear from many an eye, ^ves double assurance 
that the past winter has been with them at least a happy one. 

The teacher leaves his school somewhat saddened with the thoughts 
of separating himself from so many fondly cherished associations, 
yet almost overjoyed with the plealsures of school-teaching. 

Now the question is decided with him that the life of a school- 
teacher must be a happy one, and thus a new resolve is made to 
make teaching the great object of life. To jnore fully secure the 
end in view, he again returns to a celebrated institution to further 
prepare himself for the business of teaching. 

At the close of the summer he is called to try the realities of his 
chosen profession in a certain city schooL Here a new field is 
before him. The time has come for him to assume his new respon- 
sibilities and he enters the school, but instead of finding those cheru- 
bim in city garb, which imagination had pictured so beautiful and 
lovely, he finds himself in contact with not a few whose every action 
bear#sure evidence that those wide and flattened heads are not an 
index of all the moral qualities. 

A total want of respect seems to be the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the school. 

While the teacher in all kindness attempts to' appeal to a sense of 
right, a response comes only in the form of additional insult. 

The j^r^^ day is somehow passed. The teacher goes to his room 
disheartened and sad, wondering over the pleasures of sckool-teaching, 
He« passes a sleepless night, mourning over the depravity of ruined 
boys. Thoughts, various and unsettled, flit through his mind. Some- 
times he almost resolve* never to enter the school again. Finally 
he fully determines order shall prevail at all hazards, and with this 
decision firmly grounded, he enters upon his second day. Time now 
comes for a sterner mode of procedure, and with an earnest desire 
for the best good of the school, accompanying an unwonted severity, 
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obedience is secnred. The decisiTe hlaw being giren, the question 
is settled that order shall reign. The winter passes on, and in view 
of the revolution wrought, the teacher's brow becomes lighted, but 
a lesson is learned that school-teaching has its iUs as well as its 
pleasures* 

Fellow-teacher! If jou have just launched jour bark, and are 
yet an inexperienced mariner, though you may now be wafted on by 
a pleasant breeze over the calm bosom of a quiet sea, let me assure 
you that the storm will come, and that the " reef," the "whirlpool" 
and " shoal" are ahead. O. S. 



TAXES FOR SCHOOLS. 



The present school laws oblige parents themselves tto meel all the 
expenses of keeping their children at the common schools, which 
are not defrayed by the public funds. This regulation seems at 
first a very just one, and it would not be very exceptionable if all 
parents were able to pay what the public funds leave them to pay 
for the education of their children. But as a matter of fact, this 
rule works unfavorably, and is liable to several objections. It opeiv 
rates to keep the children of the poor out of schooL For instance, 
here is a widow in destitute circumstances, who can not spare two or 
three dollars a year for the education of each of her severa chil- 
dren ; here is a colored man who can scarcely feed and clothe his 
family ; and here is an Irish family struggling to live and pay rent, 
and poorly able to be taxed for the schooling of children. There 
are thousands of families in the State like these, and if the present 
law is rigidly applied to them, their children will be kept out of 
school half the year, if not the whole of it. And if the law is 
relaxed, and these parents are permitted and encouraged to send 
their children without paying anything for their schooling, then this 
deficiency has to be made up by throwing the tuition of these poor 
children upon the parents in the district who do pay, so that they are 
burdened with a double tax, having to pay for their own children 
and for the children of the poor neighbors. It also hinders districts, 
and especially small districts, where there are few parents interested, 
firom going forward to improve their school, by incurring any addi- ' 
tional expense in employing more competent teachers. In a word, 
this law was well meant, but it has done a great deal of mischief 
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to the catue of edocadoo in oor State. Now let this regnlatioQ be 
done awajy and let the taxes for the support of schools £iU on prep- 
trty and not on parenU^ and this will be avoided. To tax proper^ 
for the support of schools is nnjost to none, and is a great help to 
the poor, and the State can not i^ord to have a law that practicallj 
obliges ten dumsand poor children Ui grow np in ignorance. 

Examiner, 



LAWS OP HEALTa 

Childbek should be taught U> use the leflt hand as well as the 
right 

Coarse bread is much better for children than fine. ' 

Children should tleep in separate beds, and should not wear night- 
caps. 

Children under seven years of age, should not be confined over 
six or seven hours in the house, and that should be broken by fre- 
quent recesses. 

Children and young people must be made to hold their heads up 
and their shoulders back while sitting or walking. 

The best beds for children are of hair, and in winter of hair and 
cotton. 

Young persons should walk at least two hours a day in the open 
air. 

Young ladies should be prevented from bandaging the chest. We 
have known three cases of insanity, terminating in death, which 
began in this practice. 

Every person, great and small, should wash all over in cold water 
every morning. 

Beading aloud is conducive to health. 

The more clothing we wear, other things being equal, the less 
food we need. 

Sleeping rooms should have a fireplace, or some mode of venti- 
lation beside the windows. 

Young people and others can not study much by lamp light with 
impunity. 

The best remedy for eyes weakened by night use, is a fine stream 
of cold water frequently applied to them. — London Lancet 
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THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 

If there is one thing more than another which we would teach 
a child, it would be a love of truth. All other things would be 

• 

worthless without that crowning excellency in human character. 
Without it, the noblest structure is but a whited sepulchre. With 
all qualifications a man is to be shunned when deficient in this. The 
beholder may admire a fabric of general beauty and symmetry, but 
when the seam of falsehood is found running from cap-stone to base, 
he will shun the dangerous presence. There are few things more 
painful experienced in our intercourse with men, than to feel that 
they are unworthy of our confidence — ^that they are not what they 
seem — ^that they will betray while they smile — ^that we tread upon 
a crater's crest where all is hollow beneath. 

Teach the child to tell the truth — ^to venerate and love it. Teach 
him so that whatever wrong he may commit, he will frankly and 
promptly admit it all. Reward the honest speech. Washington's 
father was never prouder of his boy than when he acknowledged his 
falsehood. 

A true heart is not beneath every smiling face* A shark may play 
beneath the water's sunny surface. — Selected. 



THE DUNTONIAN SYSTEM OP WRITING. 

Writing is a very important branch of common school instruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, a great majority of our youth are suf- 
fered to pass through their school days without having paid that 
attention to it, which has secured to them a plain, easy and desirable 
handwriting. This is, in a great degree, owing to the deficiency of 
teachers in this respect. They have never acquired a good hand- 
writing themselves, and of course they are utterly unable to help 
their pupils forward to any such acquisition. 

We are happy to state, however, that this branch is receiving 
particular attention from the one hundred and fifty teachers now 
assembled at the Normal School in New Britain. The instruction 
is given by A. R. Dunton, of Boston, who is well known throughout 
New England, as a superior penman and a most successful teacher 
of his system of penmanship. 



SIS The DunUmian System of Writing. 

And for this system we can say that it is trulj one of the decided 
improTements of the present day. Mr. Dunton is a real progressive 
in the art of writing. He does away with the old notion that 
scholars can learn to write by merely giving them a copy and a pen, 
and that the teacher can attend to something at the same time. He 
demonstrates most clearly that in order to have his pupils improve 
in writing the teacher must throw his whole soul into the work; 
that he must understand what he is about, and that he must constant- 
ly watch the movements of every pen. 

He has also made a reform in the books used in writing. Instead 
of the folded foolscap with newspaper covers, or even the four-penny 
books which are so common, he has introduced a very neat and 
attractive one. Upon its covers his system is arranged in a pro- 
gressive order, the copies being fac-similes of his own beautiful 
handwriting. We know of no system so well calculated for impart- 
ing ease and grace in the posture of the body, and freedom and 
expedition in the use of the pen. 

If our scholars could be drilled in accordance with Dunton's plan, 
we should no longer see the awkward, illegible handwriting so prev- 
alent, but in its place a neat and rapid one, which would be a 
passport to many posts of usefulness, otherwise out of their reach. 

We will give a very brief account of Dunton's mode of teaching 
penmanship as practically illustrated by himself, at the Connecticut 
Normal School during the present session. 

He commenced by speaking of the importance of system in 
teaching writing. Necessary to start right. Called attention to the 
position which scholars should take when about to commence this 
exercise. Teachers can not be too particular at the outset 

Ist. All must sit erect and give attention. This is the first st^ 
Perfect uniformity must be observed at the very beginning of this 
exercise. The progress will be more rapid if scholars are trained 
to habits of order and precision in their movements. AH must be 
provided with uniform books and with good ink and pens. 

2nd. Books must be placed with their sides parallel to the front 
edge of the desk, and about half an inch from it. This must be 
done simultaneously at a given signal. 

3d. At another signal the body must be turned, the right side to the 
desk and about an inch from it. Then the right arm must be plaoed 
upon the desk with the elbow about four inches from the edge. 
The left hand also placed on the desk with the fingers resting on the 
book. Feet in an easy, natural position. 
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4th. The pens may bow be taken and held between the thumb 
and second finger^ The point of the pen must be about three- 
quarters of an inch from the end of the second finger, and held in 
such a manner that the forefinger can be easily raised and dropped 
again upon the top of it* The teacher must be very particular here« 
He should repeat the directions about holding the pen until he is 
sure he is understood by all. The hand, in writing, should rest 
upon the nails of the last two fingers. In this position the elbow 
becomes a pivot, and the forearm is enabled to move easily across 
the entire length of the paper. While writing, the knuckles should 
point to the ceiling, and the pen to the right ear. Several ways 
recommended to keep the hand in the right position. One is to 
place some bits of paper upon the knuckles and as long as they 
remain there while writing, the hand is in the right position. 

5tfa. Having the position of body, book and pen all right, the next 
step is, to acquire the forearm movement. This is done by moving 
the pen back and forth many times across the paper, the arm resting 
only upon the elbow and the nails of the last two fingers. After a 
little practice upon this movement, which must be done uniformly, 
the teacher counting time for the pupils to slide by, the ink can be 
used. In taking ink the following plan can be pursued. At the 
word one each one can reach forward to the inkstand. At the word 
two the pen can be dipped in the ink, and at three the hand can be 
brought into the right position for writing. Then at the signal, the 
forearm movement may again be practiced, lines being drawn this 
time, parallel and close together, across the paper. Then the hand 
may be made to descend a short distance while crossing the page, 
making the m dement. This can be done by counting as follows : 
slide, one, slide, twOy slide, ^Aree, &c., the pen descending at the words 
one, two, three, &c. These two elementary exercises of the arm 
must be practiced repeatedly, even after considerable progress has 
been made. A good plan to spend a few moments upon these move- 
ments at the beginning of every writing exercise. As the object is 
to acquire a free and easy use of the pen, no matter how much the 
paper may be written over, only let it be done neatly. Insist upon 
this at all times. If the page is filled, turn the book and crosswrite 
the pages. If done neatly, the book will present a very good 
appearance. 

The small letters are first taken lip and their forms and proportions 
explained upon the blackboard. This must be done repeatedly, and 
it must constantly be urged upon the pupils to take pains in forming 
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every letter. They must be urged to try to make every letter 
better than the preceding one. Thts u the great secret in learning 
to write. During the writing exercise they must be kept constantly 
at work, except at certain intervals when they might all be required 
to sit erect and throw out their arms once or twice. They must 
also be narrowly watched lest they make unnecessary marks, which 
they are very prone to do if left to themselves. Scholars, especially 
those who are young, should be repeatedly told how to hold the pen, 
and not merely told, but shown how to do it. 

The teacher should be very particular himself if he would have 
his pupils so. He should ask many questions upon the forms of 
letters. Well to make some out of shape upon the blackboard and 
ask the pupils what is wrong about them. They should not be 
allowed to make any marks except those which are given out at the 
lesson. G. E. O. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER. 

The topic indicated by the heading of this article is one often, 
announced in educational journals and addresses, and it is doubtless 
introduced because it is felt to be one of very great moment. The 
very value of the work to which the teacher is called, is measured 
by his responsibilities. The energy with which he works is very 
much according to his estimate of his responsibilities ; so that the 

r 

actual usefulness and the reputation of the teacher are very closely 
connected with his own and the popular convictions regarding the 
real responsibilities involved in his professional duties. 

The question how far the teacher is responsible for results in his 
profession is, therefore, one of no small moment. Should the 
teacher himself, in his estimate, demand results for which he is not 
really responsible, he will only wear out his life in vain endeavors 
to accomplish an impracticable work, and the result will be a series 
of discouragements and mortification, and at length, of aimless and 
feeble and fruitless labors. Should he, on the other hand, not hold 
himself responsible to the full extent demanded by his profession, his 
work will show how low has been his aim and how powerless the 
motives which have influenced him. 

If the community for whose benefit he labors over-estimate his 
responsibilities, no success of his in his proper work will satisfy 
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their demands or hush their reproachful and fault-finding clamors. 
Should their views, as not unfrequently is the case, be too low, they 
will be likely to be satisfied, term after term, with the unskillful and 
unfaithful teacher, whose daily blunders are only confirming their 
children in habits as fatal to all manliness as to a high order of 
scholarship. 

Both by teachers, then, and the community, this subject of the 
teacher's responsibilities should be carefully studied and well under- 
stood. What belongs to the teacher to do, he should know, and 
what obligations of cooperation his work imposes upon the com- 
munity, they should know. To roll the responsibility of educating 
the children of any community upon the teachers alone, is doing 
great injustice to teachers, and must result in harm to the community. 
And yet this is almost universally done. We hear lectures in all of 
our educational meetings, whose aim it is to set forth the greatness 
of the work which the teacher is to do. He, they claim, must mold 
the manners and train and polish the mind of the pupil. Teachers 
themselves look upon their work as the most radical and reformatory 
possible, and come to feel that they are the grand master-builders of 
human character and of social institutions and destinies. Moreover, 
parents and school committees employ teachers to educate their 
children. They pay their moneys cheerfully and expect in return 
such wareg as teachers alone are understood to furnish ; good reading, 
correct spelling, elegant penmanship, accurate ciphering, skill in 
study, and the ne phis ultra of scholarly recitations and scholastic 
attainment. 

Then the minister, whose business it has quite generally come to 
be, to superintend this work, adds to these popular estimates of the 
teacher^s duties, his theory of still enlarged responsibility, as deduced 
from the divine methods of educating the race. 

God, he claims, is an infallible teacher, and he who will follow 
the divine model will infallibly reach similar results. The teacher 
has only to instruct as God instructs, punish as God punishes, 
reward as God rewards and persevere as God perseveres in his 
appliances, and all the ends sought in the work of education will 
unfailingly be attained. 

Here we reach the limits of the teacher's responsibility, as popu- 
larly stated; and were we to adopt, without qualification, these 
estimates, we must forever despair of finding a teacher equal to his 
task. Much as the skillful laborer in this field has done, no teacher 
has yet lived whose work has been crowned with all the success 
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wluch these demands upon him imply. There are constituted limi- 
tations to his own strength and influence, there are constitutional 
deficiencies in his pupQs, and still more nniyersallj, there are social 
and well nigh irresistible counteractions to his methods, which render 
these theoretic ends quite unattainable. 

For, first, the teacher has not the control of his pupils a sufficient 
portion of the time, to justify him in assuming such responsibilities. 

Secondly, the number of pupils under his care is usually too large 
to give him the influence over them, as indiyiduals, which he might 
reasonably expect to exert over a smaller number. 

Thirdly, the influence claimed for the teacher implies a control 
oyer the human mind and heart which sound mental philosophy 
repudiates. 

A brief illustration of these three proposition s must be reserved 
for our next number. H. 



A LESSON m HISTORY. 

Text-book, " Worcester's Elements" The whole domain of his- 
tory can not be explored in the time usually allotted to this branch in 
our schools. The judicious teacher will, therefore, select some of the 
most interesting and important events and periods, which he will 
endeavor to treat with some degree of thoroughness. Of course, he 
can not but pause awhile on the " plains of Marathon." Marathon 
is the subject for this lesson. In the preceding lesson, the commence- 
ment of the Persian invasion was considered. 

The text of the present lesson begins at the fifth paragraph on the 
twenty-fourth page, and ends with the tenth paragraph on the twenty- 
fifth page. The teacher in assigning the lesson to the class says : 

" I expect you to commit to memory the portion of the text which 
I have designated, and to recite it promptly and energetically, 
without questions. I do not require the exact words of the book, 
but you must give eYeryfaet and every thought^ correctly and fronnjpU 
ly. In the study of history you must ocMistantly ask yourselves 
these questions. What f This question will require you not only 
to scrutinize and learn the statements in the text, but send yon to 
other authorities and writers for verifications and details. When f 
This question will send you to commune with chronological charts 
and tables. Chronology is said to be the eye of history. But his- 
tory has another eye, vix., geography: yon must not, therefore, forget 
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to ask yourselves the question, Where f Unless you are very good 
geographers, this question will compel you to turn to the maps 
which you will find in " Mitchell's Ancient Atlas." The question. 
Who f will open to you a very interesting field. Who was Aristides, 
the Justf I think you will wish to know something more of such a 
character than you will find in our text. Well, you can be gratified 
by going to the classical and biographical dictionaries. Finally, 
ask yourselves the question, Why f This will make you think. It 
will lead you to consider the causes of events, and their connection 
with each other. : 

" Now those who study those questions most faithfully will be likely 
to succeed best in this branch. These are the principal questions I 
shall put to you in the recitation. You are at liberty to come to me 
with these questions, after using all the books within your reach to 
find them out." 

After these remarks, the reader may suppose one day to have 
elapsed. * The class are now in their recitation seats. The teacher " 
is before them. A map of Greece, drawn by a pupil, is suspended 
upon the wall of the recitation room. 

Teacher. "Miss A. may commence the recitation." Miss A. 
rises and repeats the fiflh paragraph. 

Teacher. " Miss B. may proceed." When Miss B. gets to the 
word Miltiades in the middle of a long sentence — 

Teacher. " Pause there if you please. The class pronounce the 
word with energy and distinctness, thus, Miltiades." The class 
repeat. 

Teacher. "Mr. C. may proceed." Mr. C. recites through the 
sentence, and so on, Mr. D., E., F. and 6. are called at random or 
by cards, till the substance of the lesson is recited without comment. 
This part of the recitation occupies but a few minutes. 
Teacher. " The promontory of Athos makes quite a figure in the 
Persian invasion. Miss H^ where is it ?" Ans., " In Macedonia." 
Miss I. raises her hand. 

Teacher. " Miss I, we will hear you." Miss I. says, " It is in 
the -^gean sea." 

Teacher. " You may point it out." (It is pointed out.) " You see 
that both are right. It is now called Monte Santo, or Sacred Mount 
It is nearly as high as Mount Washington. There are many monas* 
teries on its sides. It is connected to the main land by — (the class, 
an isthmus) about a half a league wide. In the next lesson you will 
find something about this isthmus. 
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The second Penian fleet of — (class, 600 sail,) ' ravaged the Gre- 
cian islands, as this text has it. ' Tjtler says, ' manj of the Grecian 
islands,' and Weber sajs, ' the C jdades.' Point oot the principal 
Grecian islands. What are the Cjdades ? (No answer.) Does not 
the word sonndlike eirde f" The class answer, "It does." Teacher, 
" Do joa see how the principal islands in the ^gean sea are arran- 
ged ?" Mr. L. sajs they form a circular figure. " And from that are 
caUed Cjdades," says the Teacher. 

Teacher. " in the mean time an immense army invaded Attica. 
Mr. M. may point out Attica. (It is pointed out.) As a natural divi- 
non of land what would you call it ?" PupiL " A peninsula." 
. Teacher. "You will observe that it is a very small tract of land, 
being not more than two-thirds as large as Connecticut, and its soil 
far from being fertile, and yet it is very £unou8 in history. Why ?'^ 
To the class. 

One pupil anawers, " On account of its institutions ;" another, 
" On account of its great men ;" another, " Its literature." 

Teacher. " True, but takff did not other coimtries have all these 
as well?" 

Pupil. " Because the people were not so brave and energetic." 

Teacher. " But why were not other nations as brave and ener- 
getic ? are not all nations from one stock ?" 

Pupil. " The land was poor and tiiey had to work hard as we do 
in New England, and that made them hardy." 

Teacher. " But all countries of sterile soil have not been famous 
in history. The truth is, many causes conspired to make Attica what 
she was ; much study of history and geography is required to under- 
stand it. We can not now go any further in that direction. We must 
go to Marathon, and see what happened there. But before we go, let 
me advise you to read that fine poem by Sir W. Jones, entitled, 
* What constitutes a State ?' " 

PupiL « Where shaU we find it?" 

Teacher. " In the Cyclopedia of English Literature on the table 
there. If you wish to know more of the connection between histor- 
ical facts and geographical facts, look into the admirable book 
entitled ^ Earth and Man,' by Prof. Guyot, a very learned man who 
is employed to lecture at the Teachers' Institutes in Mass. But, to 
Marathon. Mr. N., will you please to give us a brief analysis * of 
the battle." 

Mr. N. ^' The places on a narrow plain near a small village called 
Marathon, about ten miles from Athens. 
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The parties yih^ Persians on one side and the Athenians and 
Platseans on the other. 

The commanders^ Artaphemes, Dates, and the traitor Hippias, led 
the Persians ; and Miltiades, the Greeks. 

The comparative forces^ the Persians 100,000 foot and 10,000 
horse ; on the other side 30,000 or 40,000. 

Teacher. " You Jjave given the Greek force according to the text- 
book. If that is correct the disparity was not very remarkable. 
Weber says, *10,000 Athenians and 1,000 PlatsBans.' Tytler says, 
* Their whole army (the Grecian) was only 10,000 men ;* and these 
are no mean authorities. Suppose we set down the Greeks at 11,000, 
and the Persians at 110,000, how can we account for the success of 
the former ?** 

Pupil. " The Persians were too sure of victory and did not pre- 
pare themselves for a severe contest.'* 

Teacher. " What ground have you for that statement ?" 

Pupil. " The Persians brought with them marble of which to 
erect a monument to their anticipated victory. 

Teacher. " Any other cause of the result ?*' 

Pupil. " The Greeks felt that their lives and fortunes all depend- 
ed upon their success." 

Teacher. " Any other ?" No answer. He proceeds. " Others 
might be mentioned. Miltiades had learned the Persian tactics in 
Asia, the ground was rough so that the Persian cavalry were useless ; 
the Grecians gave instead of receiving the first shock of battle ; the 
Grecian army was drawn up skillfully, and so posted against a hill 
that its flanks were protected. Who was ^ Hippias the traitor* that 
was slain ?" 

Pupil. '' He was a tyrant of Athens who had been expelled for 
arbitrary and despotic rule. 

Teacher. '^ The word tyrant in Grecian history does not necessari- 
ly mean an arbitrary and despotic ruler. The traitorous conduct of 
Hippias will remind you of the blackest character in American 
history" — Teacher making a pause of suspense, the class answer, 
Arnold. The teacher adds, '* I am sorry to say he was born in this 
State. I will in conclusion read to you that fine passage on this battle 
found in Webster's oration at Plymouth Bock. Commencing, 'When 
the traveler pauses on the plains of Marathon,' ^c. One sentence 
more. ' If we conquer,' said the Athenian commander, on the approach 
of that decisive day, < if W6 conquer, we shall make Athens the 
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greatest city of Greece." I will only remark that the grateful Athen- 
ians employed one of their best artists to paint Miltiades in the act 
of making this speech. J- D* P« 



POPULAR EDUCATION IN CHILI. 

The numerous and distinguished friends of Popular Education in 
this country will be gratified, no doubt, in hearing the tidings of at 
least one republic, among the diflPerent sections into which the old 
Spanish dominions in America are subdivided, which tries to follow 
the broad road of civilization, industry and democracy, that their pow- 
erful and happy sister of the North opened to them, jointly with the 
remainder of mankind. This comparatively small country lies in 
that long but narrow strip of land which commences in the desert of 
Atacama and extends to the southern extremity of that portion of 
the American continent lying between the coasts of the Pacific on the 
west, and the lofty Andes covered by perpetual snow on the east, 
and bounded by the 24° and 55° of Lat S., and the 72° and 77° of 

Long. W. 

The English press contains now and then some statements calling 
attention to the established financial credit, the good administration 
and the material improvements of Chili, showing it as the only soli- 
tary star which rises, detached and brilliant, over the clouded sky of 
pronunciaments, revolutions and wars, by which have hardly been dis- 
tinguished hitherto the South American Republics, and from which 
calamity even their mother country is not free. But it is only since 
the discovery of the mines of California, that the American people 
began to awake to the existence and importance of Chili ; and sub- 
rsequently thousands of them have stopped, on their way to San 
Prancisco, in the ports of Talcahuano and Valparaiso, the former well 
known as the rendezvous of the American whalers in southern seas 
.to refiresh their crews and procure supplies. Many of them have 
remained there and found profitable occupations in the management 
and building of flour mills, which have been wonderfully multiplied 
during the last few years in Conception and many other places in the 
.south of Chili. The greatest harmony has always prevailed in the 
•country among the American residents and Chilians, notwithstanding 
.the bloodshed and disgraceful riots which occurred in the placers 
.of California, where rough Missourians and Texans succeeded in ex- 
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pelling from the mines the latter ; and many an honest and laborious 
American possesses now a handsome fortune, and lives respected 
among the native people. 

Chili participated largely in the profits of the mines of California, 
and its commerce and industry grew up considerably thereafter, in 
such a way that all the cereals and agricultural productions in gen- 
eral, rose two, threefold, and more, of the usual value, and in conse- 
quence, all the branches of national wealth advanced in the same 
proportion as Agriculture. Our exportations of flour, wheat, barley, 
dry peaches, &c., to San Francisco, amounted in the year 1850 to 
more than two millions of dollars; and more than three hundred 
vessels left the same year from Valparaiso and other ports for that 
market. Near that time the railroad movement commenced in the 
mineral districts of Gopiapo, the northern extremity of Chili, and 
the first line (seventy miles) was projected and carried out in less 
than two years, being the first one of any extent opened in South 
America, and with which aid can now be developed more rapidly 
the immense metallic resources of the province of Atacama. Chili 
ranks at present second only to Mexico in the production of silver, 
and seventh in mineral wealth of all the remainder of the world, 
according to the valuable work just published in Philadelphia by Mr. 
T. A. Whitney. Copiapo by itself exported in sixteen months of 
the years 1852-53 (by statements unknown to Mr. Whitney) more 
than fourteen millions of dollars.' The copper mines of Coquimbo 
yield a metal scarcely inferior in quality to the celebrated Russian 
copper, and in quantity second only to Russia and Australia. 

The extraordinary success of the Caldera and Copiapo Railroad 
encouraged the enterprising spirit of the Chilians, and there are at 
present five new lines projected and surveyed, of which three are now 
in course of construction. The largest one of these, commenced in 
1852, is that to connect the great southern Pacific commercial depot 
of Valparaiso (60,000 inhabitants) with the capital of the Republic, 
Santiago, which has a population of near one thousand souls. Its 
cost was estimated at seven millions of dollars by the engineer, Mr. 
Allan Campbell of Albany, N. Y., the successful operator of the Cal- 
dera and Copiapo Railroad. Considering its length of more than 
one hundred and forty miles of a crooked line and the aerious obsta- 
cles to be encountered in so mountainous regions, it was more diffi- 
cult to grade or tunnel than was the Hudson Railroad and its cost 
will be hardly exaggerated at seven millions of dollars. The charac- 
teristic feature of these enterprises, is that all the capital embraced 
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in them is entirely native : not a cent having been borrowed in a for- 
eign country. 

These evident demonstrations of a Yankee-like people, probably 
reminded the American Congress to establish a permanent mission 
in Santiago; and the Hon. Baillie Peyton of South Carolina was 
sent during the administration of Gren. Taylor as a plenipotentiary 
minister, but I believe failed to give satisfaction, both to the home 
and the Chilian government, on account of his proud and haughty 
character. The British influence predominates there more than that 
of any other country, notwithstanding the rather extravagant love 
of the people for the institutions of the United States and their 
strenuous sympathy with its citizens, and the exertions and talents 
of a sagacious diplomatist are required now to turn to its own way 
the current of popular feeling, and amend the error and haughty 
policy of his predecessors. 

But putting aside any consideration of internal and financial 
improvements, there is in the future of Chili another and stronger 
element of solid and rapid prosperity, the elevation of popular 
education to the rank of a constitutional principle by the charter 
now in operation, and sanctioned 1833, which in its chapter eleven 
and article one hundred and eighty-three, provides the following: 
^^ The public education is made a preferent attention of the gov- 
ernment. The congress will enact a general system of national 
education, and the secretary of the respective departments will report 
annually to the congress of the progress therein through all the 
republic." But as was rather natural, a long time passed away 
before the political exigencies allowed the attention of the govem- 
nMQt to be occupied with this important measure. On the other 
hand the want of information in regard to the matter, no experiment 
of this kind having been made before by a Spanish country, retarded 
progress still more, until in 1841, if our recollections are exact, D. 
Manuel Montt was called to serve as secretary of justice, wor- 
ship and public instruction, and laid out the bases of something of a 
system of public instruction, now in process of reformation. 

Mr. Montt is in many respects a self-made man, and the high 
position which he now occupies as president of the nation, is 
owing to his own talents and exertions. Having, enjoyed but very 
limited means of education, he worked his own way from the hum- 
blest ranks of the scholar and stepped up through the grades of 
tutor, professor, president of the national college, secretary of the 
government for ^\q or six years, president of the supreme court, 
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from which post he was lately, in 1851, elected by his conntrymen 
president of the republic, which honorable station he fills at present, 
not without a strong opposition of his enemies, who accuse him of 
carrying out an illiberal and reactionary policy, but which is char- 
acterized by many measures in favor of the school and public im- 
provements. Whatever may be the weight of his political ideas, 
nobody denies him the merit of a sound policy pursued to favor and 
strengthen the cause of public education, and to this advantage he 
owes in a great measure his election as president, which fact proves 
by itself the progressive spirit of public opinion in Chili. During 
the whole campaign, which was one of the most exciting ever 
recorded, this simple title placed at the head of papers, bills, tickets 
and lithographed portraits, D. Manuel Montt, the patbok of 
POPULAR EDUCATION, routed his numerous political adversaries and 
secured for him the support of the people. Since the death, indeed, 
of the illustrious Portales, the greatest statesman by far produced in 
South America, and who organized the civil administration of Chili, 
no political man deserved so well the love and respect of his coun- 
trymen as Mr. Montt. Foreigners very seldom pay attention but 
to military fame, and while the names of Santa Anna, Carrera, 
Bosas, and some other despotical chieftains, attract a great share of 
attention abroad, those of the true friends of the people and democ- 
racy, as is our present personage, remain unknown out the circle of 
their own country. That accounts for the comparative obscurity 
abroad of the name of D. Manuel Montt, one of the ablest if 
not the first living South American statesman, and capable, by all 
means, of refecting honor upon a more enlightened and greater 
country than Chili. 

As early as in 1841, as before said, Mr. Montt commenced his 
career as a public man and made himself at once prominent by his 
labors to regulate the university courses and scholarly discij^ne, 
which, through his laborious exertions, have arrived to a degree of 
improvement such as very few countries now reach. Next came in 
the primary teaching. The only schools at that time in existence in 
the country were due to the munificence of meager private endow- 
ments and to occasional support given by some municipal council, 
and notwithstanding that his predecessors decreed the establishment 
of many others, these remained frequently written and without 
execution on account of the poverty of the treasury absorbed by 
political objects. Mr. Montt carried out many of the preceding 
decrees and promoted the foundation of some other schools. Very 
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soon he learned that without good teachers his measures would 
prove unsuccessful, and assisted by the talents and experience of a 
gentleman who was at once an accomplished school teacher and 
eminent literary man in the country, founded in 1843 the first male 
normal school established in South America, which operated very 
successfully the first year, but now does not sufficiently repay the 
heavy expense incurred therein, which amounts annually to near 
$20,000. Three years afterward he sent to Europe the before alluded 
to gentleman, Mr. Domingo F. Jarmiento, to visit the public 
schools of Prussia, France, England, passing through the United 
States, and to report to the government, wllich he did, and published 
a large volume, put forth some time ago, and the first one published 
in the Spanish language on this subject. Lately, in 1849, he present- 
ted to the congress a bill organizing the public schools according to 
the experience and practice of other countries, collected by Mr. 
Jasmiento during his educational tour, very much modified as a 
matter of course by the circumstances of Chili. This bill adopted 
in substance the principle of a direct taxation on the property for 
the support of schools, as practiced in the state of New York, obli- 
ging each district of certain numbar of inhabitants to keep one or 
more schools, and created a regular corps of instruction for the 
whole republic. But unfortunately the proposed bill was mixed 
with the political dissensions of that time, and at last defeated by the 
selfishness and meanness of partisans and proprietors combined. 
This fate has not discouraged our worthy leader, and in his last 
annual message to the congress, he declared his purpose of reviewing 
and reviving the bill; and as for the present it has many chances of 
being sustained by the large majority of votes which maintain the 
government in the legislature. This measure is so much more just, 
as Chili is the country which pays less for taxation than any in the 
world. But to avoid even all systematic opposition to the act, and in 
order to fully satisfy the public opinion, which loudly claims for a 
law giving a decided and triumphant impulse to education, the 
government had offered a premium of one thousand dollars to the 
native or foreign author of the best work on the subject of popular 
education and the best manner of developing it in the circumstances 
of ChiH. 

The public schools are divided at present into two classes, munici- 
pal and governmental or fiscal. The former are supported by the 
city revenue and entirely under the control of its corporation, and 
of these Valparaiso and Santiago possess the best of the country, 
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and provide to the utmost for public education without any or very 
little aid of the government. These fiscal schools are maintained hj 
the general treasury and the amounts spent in their support exceed 
$80,000, and though very numerous, near one thousand, (the statis- 
tics, if published, are out of my reach,) are not sufficiently as yet 
supplied with the required furniture and apparatus and good teachers. 

A female normal school has been recently started out, as the 
union of both sexes, as is usual in this country, is incompatible with 
the uses and customs of the Chilian society. The male normal 
school is now attended by seventy-five scholars, whose expenses of 
board, tuition and instruction are paid from the public treasure, 
under obligation of teaching seven years in public school after grad- 
uating. Besides that there are in the capital, two, (under the same 
regimen,) an agricultural normal school and an arts normal school, 
two free picture and singing academies, all these attended by an aver- 
age of seventy pupils each, and conducted by French and Italian pro- 
fessors liberally paid by the people. 

I should be perhaps tedious to quote here many other facts draw- 
ing out the same conclusions — ^the uniform and firm will of both 
people and government to have an ample and remunerating system 
of public schools ; but this is sufficient to prove that, if that don't 
mean at any rate a Yankee-like people, at least there is something in 
it which may rejoice the hearts of the friends of liberty and educa- 
tion. P. P. O. 

New Britain, 20th of September of 1854. 



OUR STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Norwich, commencing on 
Monday, the twenty-third inst., at two o^clock, P. M., and closing on 
the evening of the following day. The exercises of the Association 
will be succeeded in the same place by those of the Teachers' Insti- 
tute for New London County. The lectures before the Institute 
will commence on the morning of Wednesday the twenty-fifth, and 
continue through three days. 

Lectures before the Association may be expected from Rev. 
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E. B. Huntington of Waterbury, Rev. J. P. GulKver, of Norwich, 
and Prof. D. N. Camp of the State Normal SchooL Addresses and 
Beports will be given bj other distinguished friends of £dncati<»i» 

It is hoped that this meeting will surpass in interest and profit, all 
its predecessors. 

The names of the lecturers afibrd a sufficient guaranty for the 
excellence of the intellectual feast. Just at this timeohe citj of 
Norwich is the 'most favorable place in the State for the meeting. 

Though located at one comer, it is easily accessible bj railroads 
from . all parts of the State. It is in itself an attractive place. 
Besides, the inhabitants are beginning to open their eyes and hearts to 
the importance of the interests which we are laboring to promote. 
Thej have already subscribed the magnificent sum of $75,000 for 
the establishment of a free high school in the city, and they have 
commenced in earnest the reorganization and improvement of their 
elementary schools. Among such a community we shall not meet 
with a cold reception. They have appointed a committee to make 
the necessary iEurrangements for our accommodation, and we have been 
officially infcnrmed that ample provision will be made for the free 
entertainment of all the teachers who may attend. 

Now, fellow-teachers of Connecticut, will you not make an effort to 
be present and do what is in your power to promote the objects, of 
the meeting ? Shall we not have as we had last year at Middleto¥m, 
representatives of every grade and description of educational insti- 
tutions within our borders ? It is only by a union of effi:>rts that we 
can hope to triumph ? We have no antagonism of interests. Let 
us have no antagonism of feeling or of action. The college and 
the common school are properly members of one body. The col- 
lege can not say to the common school, I have no need of thee, nor 
can the common school say to the college, I have no need of thee. 
We have no war to wage against legitimate private schools, such as 
do not stand in the way of public free schools, and hinder their 
progress. There are certain descriptions of private schools which 
are needed and will continue to be needed. Among the instructors 
of such schools are some of the ablest and most devoted friends of 
education. We can not spare them from our ranks. 

And to the teacher of the district school in the obscurest nook of 
the obscurest town, we would say, Come up and let t/our light shine, 
if you have any light ; and if you have not, pray do not grope there 
in the dark, but come up to this grand meeting of your more expe- 
rienced brethren, and see if you can get some oil for your lamp. 
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Every one of oar noble high schools and union sehools should 
be represented. I am almost tempted to denominate the men and 
women who conduct them, the very backbone of the profession. 
They are the "regulars." They are the disciplined corps. Some of 
them have seen service. We can not make a campaign without 
them. We believe there is not one of them who would willingly 
remain at home inactive while his brethren are in the field, Some 
of them certainly have a spirit kindred to that of the gallant and 
generous martyr of Bunker's Hill, who when urged by the council 
of war on the morning of the battle, not to expose his person in the 
approaching action, replied, " I should die of shame if I were to stay 
quietly at home in the bosom of my family, while my friends and 
companions were exposing their lives in the cause." 

When the time of this meeting draws near, will the teachers of 
Connecticut begin to make excuses ? Will some say, "My term has 
commenced and the committee will not grant leave d absence ?" 
Will others say, " I can not afford to incur the expense ?" 

Let all such remember that all obstacles vanish before a deter- 
mined resolution. Where there is a will there is a way. " There 
is nothing impossible to him who wiUsJ* If the teachers of this 
state do their duty, the time is not distant when public opinion will 
not allow a school to be kept during the annual meeting of our Asso- 
ciation, if the teacher of it desires to attend. As to scantiness of 
means, one word. If your salary is small and you wish to increase 
it) retrench in dress, diet, pleasure, fancy, anything rather than in 
expenditures for the improvement of your mind, or for the acquisi- 
tion of a better knowledge of your business. If you already possess 
high qualifications, come out and show yourself. You are wanted for 
the highest place you are capable of filling, and you will be called as 
soon as you are known. " Many a fiower blushes unseen," only be- 
cause it hides itself, and not because the world intentionally over- 
looks it. 



WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE:: 

MENT OF SCHOOLS. 

The following description of the new school-house recently dedi- 
cated in the village of West Killingly, is from the Windham Co. 
Telegraph, a paper which always receives a hearty welcome to our 
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table, for it seldom fails to bring sometbing of importance on the 
subject of edncation. Probably no paper in the State publishes so 
much matter respecting the improvement of conmion schools. 

" The school house is 40 bj 60 feet and a portico 10 hj 20 feet sannounted 
by a beil tower, and is divided by a partition into two rooms, severalty 35 by 
40 feet and 25 by 40 feet, each 14 feet in the clear, which can be thrown 
into one, by sliding back the folding doors. It was designed and built by 
Elisha Chamberlin, of this village, at a cost of about 9^2500, w^hich was paid, 
partly by the siile of the old school-house and adjoining land, and the balance 
by a tax of twenty-five per cent, on the tax list of the district. Its site is well 
chosen, high and dry, retired, and yet such as to render it an object of notice 
to the passers. In the bell tower hangs a bell, the gift of Chester Hutchins, 
Esq., of the district, at a cost of somewhat over fifty dollars. The room inten- 
ded for the primary departmeut is intended to seat about eighty scholars ; the 
other room will probably seat about one hundred. The desks, seats, black- 
boards, teachers* stands, ventilators and furnaces, are all well arranged for 
their several purposes, and, taking it for ^1 in all, there is probably do schoof 
house better built or furnished in the county than this same. It is alike credi- 
ble to its designer and|to the district, who have unitedly and cheerfully erected 
it, and now feel proud, as well they may, at the result of their expenditure.** 

Bristol. In this thriving town a consolidation of three districts 
has been effected and measures have been taken for the establish- 
ment of a first class union school, which wiU go into operation in 
about one month. The building for its accommodation is nearly 
completed. It is a noble edifice, furnished with all the modem im- 
provements and capable of accommodating from three hundred and 
fiftj to four hundred pupils. It is to be furnished throughout with 
the ''^ Boston school furniture." Much pains were taken bj the 
building committee to procure a design which should combine elegance 
and symmetry of proportion with suitableness to the peculiarities of 
the site and to the purposes to which the difierent parts of the build- 
ing are appropriated. Bristol, the great clock-producing town, is 
hereafter to exhibit a bright spot in the educational aspect of the 
State. 



TEACHERS' n^STITUTES. 



Waterbury, Oct 2—6. 
Bristol, " 9—13. 

Norwich, « 23-27. 

Willimantic, " 30— Nov. 3. 



Rockville, Oct. 30— Nov. 3. 

Litchfield, Nov. 6 — " 10. 

Danbury, " 13— « 17. 

Clinton, « 13— « 17. 
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The numerous applications for the institutes we have received) 
show that their utility is beginning to be appreciated, and it is a 
gratifying fact that the most earnest invitations have come from 
those places where institutes have been held heretofore. The people 
consider it a privilege rather than a burden to entertain the teachers 
who attend. It is hoped that every friend of common school im- 
provement among us will endeavor to increase the public interest in 
these meetings. When a teacher presents himself as a candidate 
for an appointment to teach a school, it would be well for the com- 
mittee to ask him how many institutes he has attended. If teachers 
are willing to make up the time, committees would do well to permit 
teachers to dismiss their schools to attend. The schools will profit 
by such a policy. Indeed, in many cases, districts would be gainers 
by giving teachers the time and paying the traveling expenses. 

The institutes this year ought to be of a higher character than 
ever before, as the means of paying lecturers and instructors has 
been greatly increased by the appropriation made by the Legislature 
at the last session. 

Teachers who attend would do well to take with them a Bible, a 
book suitable for taking notes, and writing materials. They should 
also endeavor to be present to have their names enrolled on the^r;^ 
day and remain through aU the sessions. They should come to work 
as well as to see and hear. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



The anniversary exercises of this Institution will take place on 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth of this month (Oct.) 

The exercises will be as follows : — 

Monday evening, the Frincipars Address before the Graduating 
Glass. 

Tuesday, A. M., Examination. Tuesday, F. M., Exhibition of 
methods of teaching, and in the evening the Annual Address before 
the Societies. 

Wednesday morning, prize reading and speaking, and the address 
before the Alumni. Wednesday, P. M., performances of the Gradual 
ting Class. 

It is hoped that a large number of the former members and other 
friends of edueational progress will be present. 
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C^*The Institate at dintoi will commence on tlie thirteenth of 
NoY^ and not on the twentj-seventh as printed in the last number. 

For Uie interesting article in this nnmber on ^ Education in Chili/' 
we are indebted to Senor Pedro P. Ortiz, an enterprising and intelli- 
gent ChiliaD, who is now residing temporarily in this coontrj for the 
purpose of studying its character and institutions. In his own 
coontrj he has earnestly adrocated the canse of popidar education, 
throngh the public press, with which he was for a time connected; to 
that subject he is now chiefly devoting his attention, with the view of 
collecting materials for a work on popular education adapted to his 
own country. 

It is a remarkable fact that Chili takes the lead of aH the states 
of the western continent, in libendi^ of expenditures for the train- 
ing of teachers in Normal Schools. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF OUR ASSOCIATION. 

Thk next Annual Meeting of this Association \riU be held in Norwich, to 
c<xnmence at one o'clock P. M., on Mondaj, October 23d. 

Arrangements have been made for addresses from Rot. J. P. Galliver,- 
of Norwich, from Prof. David N. Camp, of the State Normal School, and from 
Rev. £. B. Huntington, of Waterbniy. 

In addition to these addresses, business of great moment will cmne before 
the Association, demanding the presence and counsel of all who should be 
personally interested in its proceedings, or who are held responsible for its 
success. 

The choice of officers will take place, the officers being annually elected, 
and the executive not eligible for two years in succession. 

Discussions on important professional topics will also be had ; and in them 
will be felt the need of our skillful teachers and fluent debaters. 

The hospitality of Norwich, long ago famed for her generous appreciation 
of whatever can promote the welfare, temporal, aesthetic and spiritual, of our 
race, is pledged for our welcome. 

With the smiles of a good Providence upon our gathering, we may expect 
in Norwich a rare treat. 

The addresses will tell their ov^ story ; and the spirit which was evinced in 
New Haven a year ago, and which rose to higher earnestness in Middletown, 
is destined we doubt not, to still deeper and more earnest utterances in our 
Norwich meeting. 

Need we urge any of our fellow teachers to lend their influence towards the 

realization of so desirable a result ? 

E. B. HUNTINGTON, 

Pretideni. 
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. TRUSTEES OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 



Fob 1854-5. 



NAME. BESIDENCE. COUNTT. 

FRANCIS GILLETTE, Hartford, Hartford. 

Tbbh expires 1867. 

E. B. HUNTINGTON, Waterburt, New Haven. 

Term expires 1856. 

HENRY P. HAVEN, New London, New London. 

Term expires . - - . - 1858. 

ROGER AVERILL, Danbubt, Fairfield. 

Tebm expibes ----- 1858. 

HEZEEIAH S. RAMSDELL, Thompson, Windham. 
Tebm expibes . - . - . 1855. 

JOSIAH G. BECKWITH, Litchfield, Litchfield. 
Term expires ..... 1857. 

ALFRED HALL, Portland, Middlesex. 

Term expires - - - « - . 1856. 

JOHN S- YEOMANS, Columbia, ToUand. 

» 

Term expires . - - . . 1855. 

FRANCIS GILLETTE, President. 

HENRY BARNARD, Secretary. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF THE STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Establishment and Organization. 

The State Normal School or " Seminary for the training of teach- 
ers in the art of teaching and governing the Common Schools" of 
Connecticut, was established by act of the Legislature, May session, 
1849, and the sum of eleven thousand dollars was appropriated for 
its support, for a period of at least four years. 

By a unanimous vote of both Houses, at the May session in 1853, 
the further appropriation of four thousand dollars a year for four 
years was made, to continue the school after the expenditure of the 
first sum. 

The entire management of the institution as to the application of 
the funds, the location of the school, the regulation of the studies 
and exercises, and the granting of diplomas, is committed to a Board 
of Trustees, consisting of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
ex officio^ and one member for each of the eight counties of the 
State. The Trustees are appointed by the Legislature, two in each 
year, and hold their office for the term of four years, without com- 
pensation for services. The Board must submit an annual report as 
to their own doings, and the progress and condition of the Semi- 
nary. 
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On the first of Februarj, 1850, the Normal School was perma- 
nently located in New Britain. 

This location was selected on account of its central position and 
its accessibilitj from everj section of the State by railroads, and 
also in consideration of the liberal offer on the part of the citizens 
of the town to provide a suitable building, apparatus and library, 
for the use of the Normal School, and to place all the schools of the 
village under the management of the Principal of the Normal 
School as schools of practice. 

The school was opened for the reception of pupils on Wednesday, 
the fifteenth of May, 1850, since which time seven hundred and 
eighty -one pupils have been connected with the school. Forty-one 
have received the diploma. 

Admission op Pupils. 

The highest number of pupils which can be received in any one 
term is two hundred and twenty. 

Each school society is entitled to have one pupil in the schooL 
Until, however, the whole number of pupils in actual attendance 
shall reach the highest number fixed by law, the Principal is author- 
ized to receive all applicants who may present themselves, duly 
recommended by the school visitors of their respective societies. 

Any person, either male or female, may apply to the school visitors 
of any school society for admission to the school, by making a writ- 
ten declaration that "his [or her ] object in so applying is to quali- 
fy himself [or herself] for the employment of a common school 
teacher, and that it is his [or her] intention to engage in that em- 
ployment in this State." 

Form op Application. 

[Date.] 

To the School Visitors of 

I hereby respectfully signify my desire to procure a Certificate of 

Recommendation for admission to the State Normal School. 

And I hereby declare that my object in seeking admission to the 

school is to qualify myself for the employment of a Common School 

Teacher, and that it is my intention to engage in that employment 

in this State. 

[Signature.] 

The school visitors are authorized to grant a Certificate of Admis- 
sion to the school, to any person who shall have been found on 
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examination by them, possessed of the qualifications required of 
teachers of Common Schools in this State, and suitable in respect to 
age, character, talents and attainments, to be received as a pupil in 
the Normal School. 

Certificate of Recokmendjltion. 

The following is the form of the Certificate which should be given 
by School Visitors to the Candidates whom they recommend for 
admission : 

[bate.] 
This is to certify. 

That 
has been examined by the School Visitors of 

Society, and approved as possessed of the qualifications required of 
teachers of Common Schools in this iState, and that he [or she] is 
hereby recommended by the said visitors to the Trustees of the 
State Normal School, as a suitable person, by his [or her] age, 
character, talents and attainments, to be received as a pupil in that 
Institution. 

[Signed by the Chairman.] 

Applicants duly recommended by the school visitors can forward 
their certificates directly to the Associate Principal of the Normal 
School at New Britain, who will inform them of the time when 
they must report themselves td be admitted to any vacant places in 
the school. 

Persons once regularly admitted -to the school, can remain 
connected with the same for three years, and will not lose their 
places by temporary absence in teaching Common Schools in the 
State, such experience in connection with the instruction of the 
Institution being considered a desirable part of a teacher's training. 

Course of Instruction. 

The course of instruction will embrace — 

1. A thorough review of the studies pursued in the lowest grade 
of Common Schools. 2. An acquaintance with such studies as are 
usually embraced in Public High Schools. 3. The art of teaching and 
its methods, including the history and progress of education, the philos- 
ophy of teaching and discipline as drawn from the nature of the 
juvenile mind, and the application of those principles under the 
ordinary conditions of our Common Schools. 

The members of the school are arranged in three classes — Junior, 
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Middle and Senior. On being admitted, pupils are examined in 
order to det^pnine to which class thej shall be assigned. 

Studies of the Junior Class. 

Beading, Or^^iographj and Phonetic Analysis; Greographj and 
Map Drawing; En^ish Grammar and Composition; Arithmetic, 
Oral and Written ; History of the United States ; Drawing with 
Pencil and Crayon ; Yocal Music ; Declamation. 

Studies of the Middle Class. 
Bhetorical Reading, comprising Analysis of the Language, Gram- 
mar and Style of the best English Authors, their errors and beauties ; 
Orthography with Phonetic and Etymological Analyses ; English 
Grammar with Analysis of Sentences ; Composition and Declama- 
tion ; Algebra ; Arithmetic reviewed ; Physiology and Hygiene ; 
Botany ; Natujnd Philosophy ; Astronomy with use of Globes ; Draw- 
ing continued ; Yocal Music. 

Studies of the Senior Class. 

Bhetorical Beading, Orthography, and Critical, Phonetic and 
Etymological Analyses continued ; Composition and Declamation ; 
Logic, Mental Philosophy and Bhetoric ; Evidences of Bevealed 
Beligion and Natural Theology; Geometry and Trigonometry; 
Chemistry ; Physical Geography and Meteorology ; Bhetorical Anal- 
ysis of " Paradise Lost ;" Drawing ; Vocal Music 

Listruction is given, if desired, in the French, German, Latin 
and Greek languages. Pencil and Crayon Drawing is taught by 
an accomplished Professor, without extra charge, and also Vocal 
Music. Pupils desiring it will receive lessons on the Melodeon or 
Piano, by paying the usual tuition. 

Lectures will be given on Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Astron- 
omy, Physiology, and the Science and Art of Education. 

Pbactice in the Abt of Teaching and Goyesnin& Schools. 

The several schools of the First School District of New Britain 
are placed, by a vote of the district, under the instruction and disci- 
pline of the Associate Principal as Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice for the Normal School. These schools contain more than 
four hundred children, and are classified into three Primary, one 
Secondary, one Granmiar and one High School. The pupils of 
the Normal School assist in the instruction of these schools, under 
the constant oversight of one of the Professors. 
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Text-Books. 

The library of text-books belonging to the school, numbers up- 
ward of four thousand volumes. At a small charge, the pupils are 
allowed the use of such text-books as they need, and are thus 
relieved from the necessity of purchasing. 

Apparatus. 

Provision is now to some extent made, and will be extended from 
time to time as the wants of the School may require, for illustrating 
the various studies pursued, by maps, diagrams, globes, and other 
apparatus, and the pupils are particularly drilled in the use of the 
blackboard and such other cheap and simple articles and forms of 
illustration as can be or should be found in every common school. 

,The school is furnished with all the leading encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and other books of reference, and with the best works on the 
theory and practice of education, which the Normal pupils are ex- 
pected to read, and on some of which they are examined. 

Tebhs and Vacations. 

The Winter term will begin on Wednesday, Dec. 6th, and con- 
tinue sixteen weeks. The Summer term will continue fourteen 
weeks and the Fall term ten weeks. 

Board. 

The pupil must board and lodge in such families, and under such 
regulations, as are approved by the Associate Principal. 

The price of board, in private families, including room, lights and 
washing, is about $2.25 per week for females, and $2.76 for males. 
Persons expecting to join the school should signify their intention 
to the Associate Principal as early as practicable, before the com- 
mencement of a term, so that suitable arrangements for board may 
be made. 

Discipline. 

The discipline of the institution is committed to the Associate 
Principal, who is authorized to secure the highest point of order and 
behavior by all suitable means, even to a temporary suspension of 
a pupil from the schools. The age of the pupils, the objects which 
bring them to a Normal School, and the spirit of the institution itself, 
will, it is believed, dispense with the necessity of a code of rules. 
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The members are elxpected to exemplify in their own conduct, the 
order, punctuality and neatness of good scholars, and exhibit in all 
their relations, Christian courtesy, kindness and fidelity. 

Examination and Inspection. 

The school will be visited each term by a committee of the Trus- 
tees, who will report the results of their examination to the Board. 

There will be an examination at the close of each term, before 
the whole Board, and at the close of the fall term, the examination 
will be public, and will be followed by an exhibition. 

The school is at all times open to inspection, and school visitors, 
t'Cachei's, and the friends of education generally in this State, are 
cordially invited to visit it at their convenience. 

Diploma. 

The time required- to complete the course of instruction and prac- 
tice, which shall be deemed by the Trustees a suitable preparation 
for the business of teaching, and entitle any applicant to a Diploma of 
the Normal School, will depend on the age, attainments, mental dis- 
cipline, moral character, and evidence of practical tact in instruction 
and government of each applicant. 

No Diploma will be given to any person who does not rank in the 
Senior Class, and has not given evidence of possessing some practical 
talent as a teacher in the Schools of Practice, or in the District 
Schools of the State. 

Teacuers' Institutes. 

A portion of the vacation in the spring and autumn, will be devoted 
by the officers of the Normal School, to Teachers' Institutes, or 
Conventions, in different parts of the State. 

At least two of these Institutes will be held in the Spring, for the 
special benefit of teachers who may be engaged or expect to teach 
District Schools in the summer following. 

County Teachers' Associations. 

The Principal or one of the Professors of the Normal School, will 
attend, on invitation and due notice, at every regular meeting of any 
County Teachers' Association, which shall continue in session through 
two evenings and one day, and assist in the lectures, discussions and 
other exercises of the occasion. 
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NEW BRITAIN HIGH SCHOOL. 

This school is in the same building with the Normal School, and 
constitutes one department of the Model School. Pupils are receiv- 
ed from out of town. It is a good preparatory school for admission 
to the Normal School. 

Studies Taught. 
In the High School may be taught Reading, Elocution, Declama- 
tion and Composition, Grammatical Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Descriptive, Physical and Mathe- 
matical Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
General History, Moral Philosophy, Drawing, Elements of Astron- 
omy, Latin, Greek and French. 

Terms op Tuition. 

To pupils from out of the town of N^w Britain, attending the 
High School, yiw^y cents for each week of attendance. 



FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The exercises of the Fifth Anniversary of the Connecticut State 
Normal School were held at New Britain on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
of October. They however, properly commenced on the Sabbath' 
evening previous, when Rev. Mr. Rockwell, pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, preached before the Normal School and 
its friends on the uses of the Bible and of Religion in schools. 
His principles were these, that education must be not only intellect- 
ual, but moral and religious ; and that this must be based on the 
teachings of the Bible. He spoke of the efforts which have been 
made to banish the Bible from our schools, and asked what could 
be offered in its place, adducing the testimony of the wisest men 
in its favor. Although just now our attention is not especially direct- 
ed to this question, he hoped that, should attempts ever be made to 
check or limit the influence of the Bible and of religion in the 
schools of this State, such attempts might be promptly met and 
repulsed. He would not have this at all a sectarian influence, but 
a true and comprehensive moral one, such as would ennoble and 
really educate the soul. In conclusion, he spoke of what our schools 
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and edacation might become, if the Bible be made the basis of 
instmction. 

The address to the gradaating class was given on Monday evening 
hj Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of Common Schools, who returned 
finom Europe just in time to take the place of Mr. Philbrick, the Princi- 
pal of the school, who was prevented hj illness from delivering this 
address. Mr. Barnard gave a brief account of the Educational 
Exhibition and Conference, which he was deputed to attend hj the 
Legislature of Connecticut, and of which he will present hereafter a 
full report in the Connecticut Common School JoumaL The exhi- 
bition was made up of contributions in school documents, plans of 
school-houses and furniture, maps, globes, and every conceivable 
article of apparatus suitable for illustration in literary and scientific 
institutions. The catalogue of the exhibition makes a closely print- 
ed octavo volume of two hundred pages, and the articles displayed 
occupied the walls and tables on the floors of three stories of St. 
Martin's HalL In connection with the exhibition a course of sixty- 
four Lectures were delivered on some of the most important princi- 
ples, subjects and methods of education. Among the lecturers were 
Prof. Whewell, Head-master of Cambridge University, Dr. Latham, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Amot, Dr. Carpenter, Dean of Hereford, 
and other eminent teachers and writers. The English government has 
made arrangements with the Society of Arts, under whose auspices the 
exhibition was got up, to make a permanent depository of the Mate- 
rial Aids of Education, for the use of Great Britain. 

Mr. Barnard dwelt at some length on some of the new develop- 
ments in the educational field in Europe, such as the industrial and 
reformatory schools, and polytechnic institutions, or schools of prac- 
tical science, as worthy of the serious attention of teachers and 
friends of popular education in Connecticut and the United States. 

On the morning of Tuesday the 17th, the Annual Examinations 
of the Junior, Middle and Senior Classes took place, at the Normal 
building. 

At the same place, in the afternoon, were exhibited by the Grad- 
uating Class, various methods of teaching, by which were illustrated 
their own proficiency and the plans carried out in the Model Schools 
of Practice, which are connected with the Normal School. 

The pupils of the Normal School are accustomed daily to hear 
the recitations of classes in these Model Schools, under the general 
direction and supervision of the Principals of the several Depart- 
ments. The particular mode of instruction and illustration, however, 
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with the immediate discipline of the class for the time being, is lefl 
to the judgment and tact of the Normal teacher, who thus becomes 
responsible, in a great degree, for the progress of his pupils in 
knowledge of the subject of study. ' 

Each member of the Graduating Class, on this occasion, presented 
a class which had been taught by him or herself, and very briefly 
conducted an exercise before the Normal School and audience assem- 
bled. Some of these exercises were examinations or reviews ; others 
were simple recitations of a single lesson ; and still others miscel- 
laneous in character. Arithmetic, Geography, Latin Language, 
Beading, Spelling and Drawing were the subjects presented. The 
classes were of various ages, from tiny abecedarians of the Primary 
Department, to the lads and misses of the High School. The 
classes in Mental Arithmetic, having heard the question read, some- 
times repeated it, and gave the answer and solution both in concert 
and singly, as called upon, and sometimes gave the answer at once, 
with the solution afterward, if requested. Those in Written Arith- 
metic used the blackboard, and answered very readily questions pro- 
posed by their teachers. 

The classes in Geography used the outline maps of Europe and 
Asia, pointing out, naming and describing divisions, rivers, &c. 
These classes were from eight to ten years of age. The Latin 
classes recited reviews in Grammar. 

There was one class in Language which consisted of about thirty 
children of the age just mentioned. All brought small books in 
which were written exercises which had been presented at previous 
recitations. These were on various subjects suited to childish ca- 
pacity, such as "A walk," "A Saturday afternoon," "A flower," "A 
book." The teacher called upon several, who read a short exercise. 

The Alphabet Classes consisted of little children just learning the 
elements of reading. An amusing illustration was first given of the 
mbde of teaching prevalent not many years ago — ^the teacher sitting 
with the class around her, beginning at a, to which she directs her 
scissors, and asking ^^ what's that ? " and meanwhile attending to the 
mischievous pranks of a class of older pupils. She then illustrated 
the alphabet class as it should be — teaching the name of the letter, 
and its sound, and then combining two or more of these simple 
sounds. She used the Alphabetical Frame. 

An Alphabet Class was also taught from the blackboard, the 
teacher drawing a simple picture, as of a top or dog, and requiring 
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the children to tell what it was ; then telling them how to spell the 
word and make the letters on the hoard. 

The Reading Classes were exercised on the elementary sounds, 
force, pitch, &c. Thej read in concert or separately, as called upon, 
and with much energy and spirit. They had heen trained upon Tery 
few pieces, and presented these in a very creditable manner. 

The spelling lesson was written upon the slates ; these were then 
looked over and corrected. 

There was also oral spelling, in which the pupils spelled each a 
syllable, pronouncing alternately, thus securing life and animation. 

The Drawing Class was a large one from the High School. They 
went rapidly through the elements of drawing, using the blackboard. 
They had practiced upon straight lines, angles and circles, with com- 
binations of these, and had received a little instruction in perspec- 
tive drawing. 

The intervals between these classes was occupied by the reading, 
by the Graduating Class, of essays on subjects connected with school 
teaching and discipline. These were short and practical, and were 
selected from the exercises which the class had presented during 
the summer. 

On Tuesday evening the Annual Address before the Barnard and 
Gallaudet Societies, was delivered in the South Church, by Hon. 
George S. Boi^twell, of Groton, Mass. 

Although he could lay no claim to an intimate acquaintance with 
the Connecticut School System, yet he felt that among the six cen- 
ters of New England education, there was none but a generous rival- 
ry ; all had the same root. The system of education which we are 
building up differs from that of antiquity. We do not need such 
schools as they. The teacher is no longer the founder of a system, 
but rather the exponent of certain principles. 

It is the province of the teacher to develop mind, to give charac- 
ter to men, and if in a lifetime he shall bring out one Franklin or 
Channing, he has done more than to have amassed millions. 

The true teacher takes hold of the practical and (elemental. We 
are too apt to sacrifice permanent good to present gratification, and 
to limit the power of education. A little should be taught well, and 
school life be devoted to elementary branches, leaving the rest to 
the future. 

The teacher ought not to labor without money, for wealth has its 
advantages. He must have faith in the future. He will be remem- 
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bered with gratitude, for the influences of childhood remain long 
with us — the voices of the past are like inspirations. 

He rules in a little world where Ave the good, the bad, the timid, 
the brave, the ambitious, the fearful. The scales of justice must be 
evenly balanced. He must be patient, industrious, gathering gems 
for his pupils, inspiring them with a love of learning. Life is nat- 
ural here, and there is beauty in it. Artificial life weakens our faith 
in humanity, and the teacher must have this faith, must believe the 
laws of progress, otherwise he need not wait to see that his influence 
is over. 

He must not grow old. He must cherish the feelings, sentiments 
and ambitions of youth. Estimating the child's capacity, he must 
adapt his instructions thereto, and like men in othjer professions, he 
must be in earnest. An uninterested, faithless teacher should aban- 
don his profession, for everv one will fail who expects to fail. 

The teacher may aid his pupils in the important matter of choos- 
ing a profession. He may often give advice where parents will not 
or can not. He has in his school-room farmers, mechanics, students 
and lawyers. The artist ought not to be an astronomer. There is 
an infinite variety in men, and their profession and sphere of action 
should be most carefully selected. 

But all of life is not in the school-room, indeed a very small part 
of it; but here must be laid & foundation of learning. 

There are five principal means of education : viz,, observation, con- 
versation, reading, memory and reflection. 

It is a great art to observe well and the power of observation is 
greatly varied. Each sees that which especially interests him. 
The world is full of knowledge and everywhere are lessons for our 
learning ; " Sermons in stones and good in everything." 

Conversation is an art and a science. Its place in school-instruc- 
tion is no inferior one. The teacher can communicate much in this 
way. 

But when school is left, reading, thorough and systematic, is the best 
mode of learning alone. Education is not finished with school. 
Then read mathematics, philosophy, history, &c, one topic at a time, 
taking poetry, romance, &c., afterward, since these too early read 
tend to make one dissatisfied with solid thought. 

With this cultivate a habit of reflection. The age offers great 
encouragement. Authors are not now poor unless they be poor 
authors. Talent is appreciated. Little men seek beaten paths, yet 
this must not deter the young from pressing boldly on. The world 
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18 ultimately just. The variety of minds is great and competition 
small. No two authors can be called rivals. The influence of great 
minds is permanent and beneficial. We copy the policy of Greece 
and Rome ; we admire and follow Demosthenes, Shakspeare. 

Yet be not imitators. Each has a path and let him walk courage- 
ously therein. The rule of a successfql life is to neglect no opportu- 
nity of doing good, for the student, to neglect none of gaining knowl- 
edge. 

The two great intellects of our age have been Kossuth and Web- 
ster. History has no parallel for the first. All were swayed by 
him. A stranger, he enlisted sympathy for his unhappy land. He 
had great hindrances, yet as an intellectual mission his was 
wonderful. 

Webster was never very popular with the masses; distant, reserved, 
often severe, yet greatly beloved by those admitted to his intimacy. 
His was a mathematical mind; his language was dignified, ex- 
pressive. He never attempted to move the passions of the people, 
yet he obtained great sway. Few speak to so many minds. His 
power was intellectual^ superior and commanding. 

Men must be servants of their country and race ; they must possess 
greatness of soul, must dedicate all to goodness and virtue. 

North America has a wonderful, a glorious destiny before her 9 
and in its achievement, the teacher must bear no unimportant part. 
His is a resyonsible work, a work whose results will be in eternity. 

On Wednesday morning at nine ' o'clock, A. M., occurred the 
reading and speaking for the Seymour prizes. Thomas H. Seymour, 
Minister of the United States to Russia, at the previous anniversary 
of the school offered fifty dollars to be ea^pended in prizes, which should 
be bestowed upon those individuals who should excel in Reading, 
Declamation, Composition, Penmanship, and Drawing. There were 
six Competitors for prizes in * Reading and Declamation, the 
former all ladies. Of these, three received prizes : viz,, M. Jose* 
phine Wood, who read " An Ode to the Flowers," by Horace Smith ; 
Elizabeth H. Judson, who read, ^ An Ode to the Passions," hj Collins ; 
and Caroline Jones, who read " Voice of the Dead," by Orville Dewey. 
The . prizes in Declamation were received by Felix F. Mackey, 
who spoke ^ Spartacus," by Kellogg ; by J. Marshall Guion, who spoke 
'* Lafayette," by Everett, and by Henry Rogers, who spoke " The 
Northern Laborer," by Naylor. The prizes for Penmanship were 
awarded to Henry F. Taylor, George E. Gladwin, and Ellen £. 
Wilcox. 
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Those for Drawing were awarded to Emma C. Carter and Susan 
E. Grew for heads in Crayon, and to Ahhj C. Henry for landscape. 
None was given for prose Composition, one for a poem ; was adjudged 
to Emma C. Carter. 4 

Prizes were also offered by the Associate Principal, for the three 
best specimens of Pen and Ink Map Drawing. Mary E. Hall, and 
Martha L. Barber and Antoinette Alcott received them. 

After the Bhetorical exercises, an address was delivered before 
the Alumni by Franklin C. Brownell, of Hartford, a graduate of the 
class of 1851. As this address is to be published, no report of it is 
here made. 

The Committee of Award here made their report, and the prizes 
were presented as above stated, by J. D. Philbrick, the Associate 
Principal. 

In the afternoon at two o'clock, the Rhetorical Exercises of the 
Graduating Class were listened to in the South Church, by a crowded 
audience. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Saxton. 

The following Original Hymn, written by Emma C. Carter, was 
then sung by the Normal School Choir. 

Unfurl the banner, let its folds 

Float o*er our noble land, 
Proud Science* banner, starred with hope 

And striped by Truth's pure hand. 

Upon the widening field of mind, 
There let this banner wave; 
• Marshal beneath it Learning*s troops 
With earnest spirits brave. 

Break down the ranks of Ignorance, 

Ye heroes of the mind. 
And fight^till round thy victor brows 

The laurel wreath is twined. 

Raise up the standard, plant it high 
On Knowledge's towering mount. 
Lead up child-soldiers, let them drink 
From Wisdom's gushing fount. 

Go, bear this banner. Teachers, go. 

With pure hearts, true and strong ; 
Let *• Onward" e'er your motto be, 

" Excelsior," your song. 
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The following essays were then read : 

The Teacher* 8 Reward^ by Elizabeth R. Havens, of Wethersfield, 
The Beautiful^ by Emily A. Thayer, of New Milford. The Perma" 
nence of Literature, by Jennet te J. Rose of West Suffield. Th^ 
Ocean, by Ellen Wheeler, of Stratford. Progress Eternal, by Mary 
B. Mather, of West Suffield. 

A song, " The ^olian Lyre^* was then sung by the Normal Glee 
Class. 

Self Culture requisite to Success in Teaching was the subject of a 
Dissertation by Alden A. Baker, of Colchester. 

Then followed essays on " Words,- by Emily L. Rogers, of New 
Fairfield. " Work;' by Ellen M. Sprague, of Andover. The Field 
of Battle, by Ellen L. Cowell, of Waterbiiry, and " Birds that 
flutter least are Longest on the Wing,** by Emma W. Brewer, of East 
Hartford. 

The Normal Glee Class gave another song, " Away in early day,'* 

Then were the following exercises. An essay on " Motives in 
Teaching," by Emeline Harrison, of North Branford. This lady 
was excused from reading on account of ill health. An essay, Man 
made for Society, by Caroline C. Rose, of West Suffield. A Disser- 
tation on Individual Effort and Influence, by Walter R. Kingsbury, 
of Andover. An Essay on Purpose, by Sarah A. Buckingham, of 
Milford. An Essay, " Musings" from the Jozimcd of a Friend, by 
S. Elizabeth Stanley, of New Britain. 

Song, by the Glee Class, " Sweet the hour when freed" 

Forever Young was the subject of the next essay, by Elizabeth 
Wheeler, of Stratford. Enthusiasm, by Ellen Wheeler, of New 
Haven. 

Emma C. Carter, of Pleasant Valley, read a poem, The West. 

The closing exercise of the Class was a Dissertation on The Esthetic 
Element in Education, which, with the Valedictory Address, was 
given by George E. Gladwin^of Higganum* 

The choir then sung the following Original Hymn, written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigoumey. 

Go forth, ye faithful bands, 

Who till the mental field. 
And better guard your native land 

Than warrior's spear or shield ; 
Go, sow the plastic soil 

With seeds of truth and Iqve, 
And educate a blessed race 

Of citizens above. 
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80 may your country's 8inile> 

The earnest toil regard, 
And the young glow of grateful hearts 

Your culturing care reward. 
And Heaven's approving voice 

The finished work repay, 
When its recording books unfold. 

At the great harvest day. 

The Diplomas were then presented to the above class of sixteen 
ladies and three gentlemen, by Hon. Francis Gillette, who accom- 
panied the presentation by a brief and appropriate address, express 
sive of the sympathy and interest of the Board of Trustees. 

Gk)V. Button, who was present, being called upon, made some time- 
ly and interesting remarks, alluding pleasantly to his own history 
as a teacher, and expressing his gratification at what he had seen 
and heard. 

Dr. Beckwith, of the Board of Trustees, said a few \i^ords of 
commendation and encouragement. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, other gentlemen of the Board 
and audience declined speaking, and the exercises were closed. 

Mrs. J. D. Philbrick invited the Trustees, Teachers and all mem- 
bers of the Normal School, their friends from abroad, and the citi- 
zens of New Britain, friends of the pupils of the Model School, to 
meet for a social interview at the Humphrey House at half past 
seven F. M. A very large company assembled, and spent an eve- 
ning, long to be remembered, for its pleasures. 

The anniversary exercises of this year were of unusual interest* 
The class of Graduates was larger than ever before ; the number of 
friends from abroad was very great in comparison with former years. 
The Board of Trustees were present, with one exception, caused by 
illness, and all the exercises passed off in a manner gratifying to the 
friends of the Institution. 

Much commendation is due to the citizens of New Britain, for 
their cordial reception of the visitors from abroad, who, owing to the 
closing of the hotel in the village, were dependent on their hospi- 
tality. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

An Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers' Associa- 
tion was opened in the Central Baptist Church, at Norwich, on 
Monday, October 23d, 1854, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Meeting called to order by the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, 
of Waterbury, Conn. 

Votedy That a committee of three be appointed by Jhe Chair to 
report business for the Association. The President announced D. 
N. Camp, of New Britain ; F. C. Brownell, of Hartford ; E. H. 
Cole, of Collinsville. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Moore, of Norwich. Opening 
address by the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington. Report of Busi- 
ness Committee presented and accepted. 

It was voted that a Committee on Nominations be appointed by 
the Chair. This committee consisted of John D. Philbrick, of 
New Britain ; Obed B. Morse, of Plymouth ; George Sherwood, of 
New Milford; J. S. Lathrop, of New London; William Foster, Jr., 
of Killingly. 

Report of the Treasurer, showing a balance on hand of $22.50. 
Report accepted. 

Report of the Publishing Agent was made by Fred. B. Perkins, 
of Hartford. It was voted that the report be recommitted to the 
Agent, with instructions to put it in form for publication. 

Votedy That a committee be appointed to report resolutions ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Association upon the action of the last 
Legislature of the State in relation to schools. This committee con- 
sisted of F. C. Brownell, of Hartford ; F. B. Perkins, of Hartford ; 
James Lane, of Norwich. 

J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, introduced the following res- 
olution : 

Resolvedy That a committee of five be appointed to take into con- 
sideration and report on the expediency of appointing an Agent of 
the Association, and if deemed advisable, to propose a plan of 
operations for such agent, and the ways and means of meeting the 
expenses of the office. 

Remarks on the resolution by J. D.. Philbrick, E. C. Cole, Fred. 
B. Perkins, and Ira Patchin, of New York. 

Resolution passed. The committee chosen were J. D. Philbrick 
E. C. Cole, F. B. Perkins, C. B. Webster, F. C. Brownell. 
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Vofedy That a committee of one from each counts he appointed 
to report on the condition of schools in the State, xhe committee 
was as follows : 

William Foster, Jr., Windham county ; J. S. Lathrop, New London 
county ; F. C. Brownell, Middlesex county ; A. J. Wells, Hartford 
county ; M. T. Brown, New Haven county ; O. B. Morse, Litchfield 
county ; E. E. Talcott, Fairfield county ; E. C. Cole, Tolland county. 

Voted, That the Publishing Agent and Resident Editor of the 
Journal, with three other gentlemen, be appointed a committee to 
report on the method and means of conducting the Journal for the 
ensuing year. 

The committee consisted of F. B. Perkins, J. D. Philbrick, F. C. 
Brownell, D. N. Camp, L. L. Camp. 

Adjourned to 7 o'clock P. M. 

MONDAT EVENIKO, 7 P. M. ^ 

The meeting was called to order by the President, and a lecture 
delivered by D. N. Camp. Subject, Elementary Instruction. 

At the close of which the record of the day session was read and 
accepted. 

The President stated that an opportunity was now given for any 
one to remark upon the subject of the lecture, or upon any other 
topic connected with education. 

Remarks were made by General Williams, Mr. J. L. Denison, Rev. 
J. P. Gulliver, Rev. W. H. Moore, Rev. Benjamin Paddock, Mr. 
William A. Buckingham, Dr. Alvan Bond, Prof. J. D. Philbrick, 
and Mr. F. C. Brownell. 

Voted, To continue the subject to-morrow morning. 

Dr. Bond stated that the Otis Library would be open from 9 in 
the morning to 9 in the evening, and extended an invitation to mem- 
bers of the Association to visit the rooms. Invitation accepted and 
thanks presented. 

Moved that this meeting adjourn to 9 o'clock to-morrow morning* 

Tuesday, A. M., 9 o'clock. 

Meeting called to order by the President, and opened with prayer 
by Dr. Bond. 

Minutes of last evening read and accepted. 

Voted^ That a committee be appointed to report for the Norwich 
papers. 
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Committee consisted of L. L. Camp, F. C. BrownelL 

Report of Ammittee on Nominations made and accepted. 

The following officers were nominated and chosen for the year 
ensuing. 

President^ D. N. Camp, of New Britain. 

Vice-PrestdentSj J. E. Lovell, of New Haven ; F. F. Barrows, 
of Hartford; George Sherwood, of New Milford; F. B. Brig- 
ham, of Norwalk ; S. Chase, of Middletown; L. L. Camp, of New 
. London : William Foster, Jr., of West Killinglj ; Walter R. 
Kingsbury, of Rockville. 

Recording Secretary^ J. W. Tuck, of New Britain. 

Corresponding Secretary, C. B. Webster, of Norwich. 

Treasurer, F. C. Brownell, of Hartford. 

The President expressed his thanks to the Association for their 
earnest cooperation, &c. 

Moved by George Sherwood, that the thanks of the Association 
be given to the late President for the able manner in which he has 
discharged the business of his office. 

I>. N. Camp, President elect, then took the chair. J. W. Tuck 
being absent, M. T. Brown was appointed Recording Secretary pro 
tern, in his place. 

The committee reported upon the condition of the State Common 
School Journal, through F. C. Brownell. The report was laid upon 
the table for further consideration. 

The committee appointed to report upon the propriety of appoint- 
ing a State Agent, next reported through J. D. Philbrick, the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The report was accepted after remarks by Mr. Denison, of Mystic, 
William Foster, Jr., of West Killingly, and E. B. Huntington, of 
Waterbury. 

report. 
Expediency of establishing the Office, 

The committee to whom was referred the resolution respecting 
the appointment of an Agent of the Association, have considered 
the subject, and beg leave to report that in their opinion the advan- 
tages of such an agency, filled by a man of the proper qualifications, 
must be obvious at first glance. In the first place he could act as an 
agent of the Journal : it is believed that the effi>rts of an efficient 
agent might double the present circulation during the ensuing year. 
This will be a great point gained in our educational enterprise, for, 
at a general thing, the securing of a new subscriber and reader of 
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an educational journal proves to be the acquisition of an active and 
enlightened friend of the cause in which we are engaged. Could we 
place our Journal in the hands of all the people and teachers of the 
State, and induce them to read it, a general reformation of our 
schools would inevitably follow. 

Secondly, by visiting schools and conferring with teachers and 
school officers he would diffuse a knowledge of the best methods of 
organization, classification and instruction of schools, the most 
approved plans for the construction of school-houses, as well as of 
ventilating, warming and furnishing the same. 

Thirdly, he might aid directly in promoting the interests of the 
members of the Association by ascertaining, and giving information 
as to places where their services will be most highly appreciated and 
most liberally rewarded. 

Fourthly, he might cooperate with the Superintendent of Schools 
in arranging and conducting Teachers* Institutes. From these, and 
other considerations your committee have arrived at the conclusion 
that the establishment of the office in question is extremely desirable 
and that the probability of its beneficial effiscts is too strong to admit 
of a reasonable doubt. 

Ways and means of support. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools can draw from the State 
Treasury annually the sum of three dollars for each school society 
in the State, in which he can certify that a lecture has been deliv- 
ered ; he has also in his hands the expenditure of the funds appro- 
priated to Teachers' Institutes, and the committee are authorized 
to guarantee to an approved Agent, for services in these two fields 
of labor, the sum of six hundred and fifty dollars, provided he shall 
lecture in one hundred and .fifty societies, and devote eight weeks 
if required to the conducting of Institutes. 

It is believed by the committee that the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, which is received from the State Treasury by the 
Association might be safely devoted to this object, as the increase 
of the subscription list of the Journal which would be thereby se- 
cured, would obviate the necessity of applying that fund to its support. 

This added to the above named sum, the amount is nine hundred 
dollars. 

The committee think that a further sum of three hundred dollars 
should be guaranteed by voluntary subscriptions from members of 
the Association and other friends of common school improvement. 
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Plan of Operation. 

The committee have already indicated to some extent their views 
as to the objects to which the efforts of the agent should be direct- 
ed, and the means hj which he should aim to accomplish those 
objects. They have nothing further to report under this head, ex- 
cept to recommend that this officer act under the superintendence 
and direction of an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the President of the Association, - 
and another member to be appointed by the Board of Directors. 

They would recommend that the salary of the agent be not less 
than one thousand dollars per year including expenses, and that he 
be elected by the Board of Directors to hold his office one year 
from this time. 

It was moved that a committee of one from each county be appoint^ 
ed to devise ways and means for raising money to aid the efforts of 
the State Agent. The chair appointed the following gentlemen. 

Hartford county, J. D. Philbrick ; New Haven county, E. B. 
Huntington; Litchfield county, O. B. Morse; Middlesex county, 
W. W. Wilcox; Fairfield county, G. M. Sherwood; New London 
county, C. B. Webster ; Windham county, Wm. Foster, Jun. 

Committee reported through F. B. Perkins, resolutions expressing 
the opinion of the Association upon the action of the last Legislature 
of this State in relation to schools. 

After an amendment, supplying an omission, the report was adopted. 

Preamble and Resolutions* 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, at 
its session for 1854, appropriated two hundred and fifty dollars to the 
State Teachers' Association, eight hundred dollars for holding Teach- 
ers* Institutes ; five thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
State Normal School ; five hundred dollars for the expenses of the 
State Superintendent abroad ; laid a State tax of one per cent, on 
the grand list for school purposes ; and authorized the consolidation 
of school districts and the taking of sites for school-houses wherever 
needed ; 

Resolvedy Thalt in the opinion of this Association these measures 
are eminently wise and practical, and deserving of the cordial support 
of all friends of education ; and that this Association does hereby 
offisr its thanks to the State of Connecticut for having done so much 
to further a cause which is not secondary to any upon which they 
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can act, and does also hereby pledge its best and most earnest efforts 
to second and carry on a reform so well adapted to elevate the char- 
acter and increase the happiness of our State. 

Resolved^ That an authenticated copy of this preamble and these 
resolutions be sent by the Corresponding Secretary to the Governor 
of the State of Connecticut 

Voted, In accordance with the recommendation of the above com- 
mittee, that copies of said preamble and resolutions be sent to two 
papers in Hartford, two papers in New Haven, and to one paper in 
each of the other counties in the State. 

Moved by L. L. Camp, that the annual meeting of this Association 
be holden in the spring instead of the fall as heretofore. 

The motion was changed to the form of a request to the Directors 
to appoint the annual meeting in the spring at such time as will con- 
venience the greatest number of teachers, and to call the next annual 
meeting one year from next spring. 

Mr. Brownell moved that the State Superintendent and a com- 
mittee of two should recommend a uniform and specified time for 
vacations. 

The motion was adopted. F. C. Brownell and F. B. Perkins, 
committee. 

Voted, That all moneys of the Association shall pass through the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

Moved and adopted that a new Board of Editors be appointed for 
the year. A committee of three were appointed by the chair to 
make nominations, consisting of F. C. Brownell, L. L. Camp, F. B. 
Perkins. 

Reports of the state of schools and educational interests in the 
various counties of the State were next listened to. 
- Mr. M. T. Brown reported for New Haven county and Mr. A. J. 
Welles for Hartford county. 

The Committee on Nomination of " Editors" reported as follows : 

Editors, — Henry Barnard, Hartford ; John Brocklesby, Hartford ; 
J. D. PhUbrick, New Britain; F. B. Perkins, Hartford; E. B. 
Huntington, Waterbury ; M. T. Brown, New Haven. 

The report was adopted. 

Moved to adjourn to meet at two o'clock at the Baptist church. 

Tuesday, two o'clock, P. M. 

Meeting was called to order by the President and listened to an 
address from Mr. J. L. Denison, of Mystic. 
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Committee appointed to devise ways and means for raising money 
to aid the efforts of the State Agent, reported that a sufficient sum 
had been pledged to warrant the appointment of said Agent. The 
report was accepted and adopted. 

Voted, To appoint the agent by the Board of Directors. 

On motion, proceeded with report from the counties, O. B. Morse 
reported for Litchfield county, also G^o. M. Sherwood and Rev. W. 
H. Moore. F. C. Brownell for Middlesex. J. S. Lathrop, of New 
London, for New London county. Wm. Foster, Jr., of West Kil- 
lingly, for Windham. Remarks were also made by M. Fierce, Rev. 
J. F. Gulliver and General W. Williams, of Norwich. E. H. Cole, 
Bristol, reported for Tolland county, and E. E. Talcott, Gilead, for 
Fairfield county. 

J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, M. T. Brown, of New Haven, 
and Lra Fatchin, of Livonia, N. Y., made some remarks. 

Voted^ To adjourn to 7 o'clock, F. M. 

Tuesday, 7 o'clock', F. M. 

Meeting was called to order by the Fresident^ George B. Sher- 
wood was appointed Recording Secretary, pro tern., in place of M. 
T. BroVn, absent. Minutes of the day session read and accepted 
and report referred to President and Recording Secretary, to be cor- 
rected and prepared for publication. Association listened to an 
address from Rev. J. F. Gulliver : subject, ^' The Importance to the 
Teacher of forming a Perfect Ideal of Education." 

Voted, To request a copy of the lecture for publication. 

Voted, That the thanks of this Association be given to the citizens 
of Norwich for their hospitalities, and also to the local committee 
for their assistance in making arrangements for the Association. 

Listened to a short lecture on Physiology from Dr. B. N. Comings, 
of New Britain. 

Meeting adjourned, sine die. 



LETTER FROM HON. HENRY BARNARD. 

The following letter, addressed to the president of the Association, 
was not received in Norwich until Mr. Huntington had left for 
Waterbury, and was not placet^ in the hands of the secretary until it 
was too late to be communicated to the Association. Of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Barnard and the appointment of his successor we shall 
have something to say in our next number. 
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Hartfobd, 28 October, 1854. 
Rev. E. B. Huntington, 

President of State Teachers* Association, 

Dear, Sir : — I am suffering to day from severe illness, and I fear 
I shall not be well enough to-morrow to go down to Norwich to meet 
with the State Teachers* Association and the Board of Editors of 
the Connecticut Common School Journal. I beg of you to assign 
this as the only reason for my non-attendance, and to assure both 
the teachers and ray associates in the board, of my deep interest in 
their proceedings, and of my ready cooperation, as a member and as 
Superintendent, in the work of carrying out any plans which may be 
devised to give still greater efficiency to the Association and to the 
Journal. From the outs.et of my official connection with the cause 
of popular education in this State, I have regarded them both as 
indispensable auxiliaries in my labors, and I have spared neither 
time or expense to promote their usefulness. The present flour- 
ishing condition, both of the Association and the Journal, are among 
,the most auspicious omens of a still brighter future for our common 
schools. They will do much to inspire and strengthen a professional 
feeling among teachers. All the advantages felt by those who pre- 
pare in common for the same profession or act in concert, — friend- 
ships, springing from congenial tastes, and the same difficulties 
encountered and triumphs achieved, — mutual encouragement and 
assistance in studies, discussions and comparison of views, — the 
attainments of solitary reading and isolated experience quickened by 
the action of living mind, — new advances in any direction by one, 
made the common property of all,— old and defective methods held 
up, exposed and corrected, — the tendency to a dogmatical tone and 
spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to a dull monotony of character, 
withstood and obviated, — the social position and influence which 
follow the combined action of large numbers in the same pursuit, 
and the awakening of a deep parental interest in the work of the 
teacher, and thus bringing the home and the school into closer sym- 
pathy and cooperation, — all these results will be experienced in a still 
larger measure than now. 

I regret my inability to be present at this meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Norwich, the more, because it is the last occasion I shall 
have as Superintendent to meet with the teachers of Connecticut in 
their associated capacity. With them, I trust, I shall be permitted 
as a citizen, to meet, from year to year, and by voice and pen to 
make my humble contribution to the discussion of important ques- 
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tioDS touching the advancement of our common schools, and the 
higher appreciation and more adequate compensation of the services 
of well qualified teachers. But with the close of this year my 
official connection with the schools and teachers will terminate, and 
I had cherished the hope that I might improve an otherwise unoccu- 
pied hour in the course of your session, in reviewing the past and 
present condition of our common schools, and mark the progress 
which has been made in the State and out of it, since the tenth of 
November, 1838, when a similar association of the teachers and 
friends of education of New London county was held in Norwich, 
probably in the very hall where your Association will be gathered. 
The attendance on your meeting from every part of the State, the 
topics discussed, the mention made of such facts as '* State Normal 
School," *' County Teachers' Institutes," " State Teachers' Associa- 
tion," " Common School Journal," " Town tax for school purposes," 
" new school law, authorizing gradation of schools," " Board of 
Education," " Free High School," and the attractive and convenient 
school-houses now in the process of construction in the district in 
which you are assembled, at an expense of sixty thousand dollars, 
would furnish the appropriate topics for such a review as I proposed 
to make. 

I should have been glad on such an occasion to pay a passing trib- 
ute to the educational services of several who took an active part in 
the proceedings of the convention of 1838, but are now removed 
from among the living ; of the venerable Dr. Samuel Nott, of 
Franklin ; of Thomas S. Perkins, of New London ; of Jeremiah 
Halsey, of Preston ; of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, of Hartford ; 
of Calvin Goddard, and Judge Lanman, of Norwich. There were 
others present and active, who if in Norwich at this time will, I am 
sure, be with you : the Rev. Dr. Bond, General Williams, Gilman, 
Perkins, Ripley, Buckingham, Breed, Dunham, Hooker, Foster, &c., 
who must rejoice at the present consummation of their labors, and 
whose cordial welcome whenever I visited Norwich, I shall never forget. 
'I shall be disappointed not to meet them once more in educational 
council, and bespeak their prompt and hearty cooperation with the 
gentleman (John D. Philbrick, Esq.) who, on my nomination, has been 
appointed by the unanimous vote of the Trustees of the State Nor- 
mal School, Principal of the institution, and, as such. Superintendent 
of Common Schools. Mr. Philbrick, tw you know, is a wise, practi- 
cal teacher, of large personal experience in every department of the 
educational field, and has shown himself willing to labor in season 
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and out of season, and to spend and be spent, in the cause of common 
schools and popular education. He enjoys the highest respect and 
love of the teachers, and by his ability, common sense and devotion 
to his duties, will deserve and secure the confidence and cooperation 
of the people of the State. 

I remain Your Ob't Serv't, 

HENRY BARNARD. 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 



LONDON EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION AND LECTURES. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
iOommerce, under whose auspices the London Educational Exhibi- 
tion was held in 1854, was established in 1754, and was soon after- 
ward incorporated by Royal Charter, for "-bestowing pecuniary and 
honorary rewards for meritorious works in the various departments 
of the Fine Arts, for discoveries, inventions, and improvements in 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanics, Manufactures, and other useful 
arts, for the application of such natural and artificial products, wheth- 
er of home, colonial, or foreign growth and manufacture, as appear 
• likely to afford fresh objects of industry, and to increase the trade 
of the realm, by extending the sphere and operations of British 
commerce." In prosecuting these objects, the Society has already 
expended a sum of upward of one hundred thousand pounds 
in prizes, premiums, and pecuniary grants. In the Society's 
Transactions there is abundant proof that, on the one hand, 
inventors and others have gladly availed themselves of the aid and 
countenance thus afibi^ded ; and on the other, that these yearly pre- 
miums have done much to encourage and promote the liberal arts, 
have led to many most important improvements in the manufactures 
of the empire, and have opened out new and valuable sources of 
industry and commerce, not only in Great Britain and its colonies, 
but also in foreign countries. 

The session commences in November and ends in July. The 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society are held on every Wednesday 
during the Session at eight o'clock in the evening. At these 
meetings papers are read on some of the subjects relating to inven- 
tions, improvements, discoveries, and other matters connected with 
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the Arts, Manufactures, or Commerce of the country ; and after- 
ward the merits of the communication are fully and freely discussed. 
From a very early period the Society has held Exhibitions of 
various kinds. Those of the last few years, prepared the way for 
the Great International Exhibition of 1851. These Exhibitions, by 
showing what has already been done, and the degree of perfection 
that has been attained, tend to stimulate the progrees of invention 
and design, and to direct attention to those points still requiring 
improvement. They may be divided into three classes. 

1. Exhibitions of Inventions; or a collection of articles that 

have been invented, patented, or registered during the 
twelve months next preceding. 

2. Exhibitions of Select Specimens of British Manufactures 

and Decorative Art. 

3. Special Exhibitions either of the Pictures, Drawings, Sketch- 

es, and Studies of an eminent contemporary Artist ; or of* 
some branch of Illustrative Art, as Wood Engraving, 
Chromo-Lithography, &c. 

The Society of Arts has always aimed at the promotion of Edu- 
cation ; and rendered some services in this cause before the Educa- 
tional Societies now flourishing were in existence. 

Being now in its One Hundredth Session, the Society has been 
desirous that the celebration of this event should be marked by some 
prominent measures, indicating its settled conviction that it is to an 
improved Education of all classes that the Nation must principally 
look for a progressive improvement in its Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

In May, 1852, under the presidency of the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, K. G., it was resolved, on the motion of Earl Granville, that 
the Society should offer to receive into union the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, Philosophical Societies, Athenaeums, and 
Mechanics' Institutes, which are established in all parts of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Three hundred and fifty-five of these bodies have 
already been taken into the union ; and at the Conference of their 
Bepresentatives, in June, 1853, the Council was particularly invited, 
and undertook to hold an Educational Exhibition, at the opening of 
the next Conference, in the present year. 

It was considered that such an Exhibition, got up on a large and 
complete scale, and well arranged, would have a powei*ful effect in 

■ 

improving the means of Education, and in raising the public ideas 
respecting it. 
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At the instance, and with the aid, of this Society, the Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1853, held a small Exhibition of Educational Appa- 
ratus at the Mansion House. This Exhibition excited a very lively 
interest ; but was not more than sufficient to show the great impor- 
tance of the subject thus attempted to be illustrated, and its back- 
ward condition in England. 

The council of the Society, in order to make the Exhibition com- 
plete and thoroughly practical and instructive, secured the aid of 
the Foreign and Colonial Department of the Government in making 
known the object of the Society to Foreign States and the British 
Colonies, and the privilege of admission, duty free, of all articles 
sent to the Exhibition. They also associated with themselves in the 
management of the Exhibition, a number of the most eminent teach- 
ers and promoters of popular Education in the different sections of 
the kingdom. 

Contributions to the Exhibition were forwarded not only from all 
the principal Educational Societies and Schools in the United King- 
dom, and dependencies, but from France, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Saxony, Russia, Hanover, Aus- 
tria, and most of the Cantons of Switzerland. The United States 
tf ere represented only by contributions from the Board of Education 
in the City of New York, and Legislature of Connecticut. The 
articles displayed on walls and tables occupied nearly all the area of 
St. Martin's Hall, one of the largest public buildings in London. 
The Catalogue makes an octavo pamphlet of nearly' two hundred 
pages in small type. H. B. 

(To be continued.) 



CITY AND TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Some doubts having been expressed lest the operation of the act 
of the last General Assembly, authorizing any town, which does not 
embrace a city within its boundaries, and any city, to consolidate the 
several existing school districts and parts of districts, within their 
respective limits, into one school district, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining common schools of different grades, might 
be embarrassed by the provision which declares such a town or city 
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district not to belong or be part of any existing society, as such / 
district migbt not be entitled to the annual distjibution of the income 
of the school fund among the several school societies. We are 
happy to announce that the comptroller, Mr. Dunham, after consulting 
with Judge Storrs and Judge Hinman, has decided that it will be his 
duty to include any town or city district, which shall be organized 
according to the act referred to, and which shall make the return of 
the number of children between the ages of four and sixteen, in the 
manner and at the time prescribed by said act, in the next distribu- 
tion of the income of the school fund as though such district were 
a school society. We hope, after this decision, our cities will go 
forward and organize under the new act. 



GOOD NEWS FROM NEW LONDON. 

It has been said by many that the act of the Legislature imposing 
a one per cent, tax upon the property of the people of Connecticut 
for the support of common schools, .would have a tendency to lessen 
the appropriations made by cities and towns for that purpose. It 
may be so in some places, but not here. 

At a city meeting held Oct. 2d., it was voted to raise the following 
sums by tax for the ensuing year, viz. : For the public schools, 
three thousand two hundred dollars. For the ladies' high school, one 
thousand five hundred dollars ; and for the lads' high school, one 
th<9usand three hundred dollars, making an appropriation of six 
thousand dollars, just double that made last year. New London 
now raises by tax at the rate of three dollars for each scholar in the 
town, which, if we mistake not, is the largest tax raised by any town 
in the State. Query ^ should not the State help those who do so much 
to help themselves ? L. L. C. 

New London. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The State of Rhode Island has established a Normal School. 
The first term commenced in May. Dana P. Colburn, formerly of 
the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, lately well known as a suc- 
cessful instructor in the Teachers' ^Institutes in Massachusetts, has 
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been appointed Principal. He is assisted by Arthur Sumner, recentlj 
a teacher in the Lancaster Normal School. 
The school is located at Providence. 

Ohio Nobmal School. — At a meeting of the Ohio State 
Teachers' Association, in Julj, the subject of establishing a 
State Normal School under the auspices of the Association, was 
discussed at considerable length, and a committee was finally appoint- 
ed to report a plan at the next annual meeting. 

This is a bold step, but the teachers of Ohio have inscribed ExceU 
sior upon their banner. They have no such word as can*t in their 
dictionary. Like the great Roman, they consider nothing as done 
while anything remains to be done. Like the great Corsican, they 
always do what they undertake. In wishing them success we are 
sure to have our wish gratified. 

Massachusetts. During the past year, a powerful impulse has 
been given to the Norn^al Schools of Massachusetts. A new one has 
just been established at Salem under the charge of Richard Edwards, 
Esq. A fine edifice has been erected for the accommodation of the 
celebrated West Newton school, now located at Framingham. 

There are now in the State four State Normal Schools, one for the 
city of Boston, and one private Teachers' Seminary at Lancaster 
under the charge of Prof. Willian Russell. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 

It is our design to send the Journal to all the newspapers in the 
State, and we hope to receive them all in exchange, at least all 
weekly issues. 

All our exchanges are placed in the reading room of the State 
Normal School, at New Britain, for the use of the members of 
the school, and it is desirable that they be sent directly to the 
Resident Editor of the Common School Journal, at 'New Britain, 
Conn., and not to Hartford as heretofore. 

We take this opportunity to express our thanks for the numerous 
kind and complimentary notices of the Journal which have appeared 
in our exchanges. If we have not reciprocated the courtesies, it 
has been due not to a lack of appreciation, but of time and strength 
to do what we would, and in part, doubtless, to sheer negligence, 
which we hope to reform. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The London Chronicle, in an elaborate notice of the £dacational 
Exhibition lately open in London, thus speaks of the contributions 
from this countrj : 

'* Of foreign countries, America is the largest contributor. Tho 
Board of Education of New York has sent a large collection of 
educational works, which are interesting from their classifications. 
They are arranged under the beads of algebra, analyzers, arithmetic, 
astronomy, atlases, book-keeping, composition, definers, dictionaries, 
drawings, elocution, expositors, etymology, gazetteers, geography, 
geometry, globes, grammar, histories, music, readers, spellers, and 
miscellaneous. There is also a large collection o f specimens of writ- 
ing, drawing and designing, from various ward and primary schools. 
The specimens have attached to them the names and ages of the 
pupils, the lowest age being seven, and the highest seventeen years. 
Many of these specimens are highly creditable, and they speak well 
for the character of the education imparted in American schools. 
Messrs. Barnes & Co., the extensive publishers of New York, have 
sent over a very large consignment of the best of their educational 
works. Nova Scotia and the British North American colonies make 
but a comparatively poor show." 

Instruction in Sardinia. — The Italian correspondent of the 
Newark Advertiser writes as follows : The annual report of the Sar- 
dinian Minister of Public Instruction, just presented to Parliament, 
Airnishes good reason to hope that the means now employed to 
instruct the people of this kingdom, will ere long raise them above 
the dominion of superstitions. The four Universities of the State 
comprise at this moment over 8000 pupils, who are receiving instruc- 
tion in all the higher branches of science and learning, which is a con- 
siderable increase since the last report. That of Turin has over 1 600, in 
the several departments of law, medicine, theology, physics, language, 
&c. The number of theological students has so remarkably dimin- 
ished as to have excited general observation. There are but seven 
in the University at Turin, and only one in that of Genoa ! — ^where a 
few years ago there were hundreds. The secondary schools imme- 
diately oonnected with the Universities, ccMnprise, according to the 
report, over 12,000 pupils, pursuing the varioos elementary branches 
of learning. You will also be pleased to hear that common district 
schools are being established under the most flattering auspices, in 
poitions of the coimtiy hitherto withoot the means of instmctioD. 
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THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. 

The teachers of Connecticut will ever hold the educational 
seirices of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in grateful remembrance. 
The Tribute* to his Life and Character, pronounced by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools before the citizens of Hartford, was 
published in the sixth yolume of this Journal, together with a docu- 
mentary history of the American Aiylum for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumhy of which he was the founder, and his remarks on 
normal schools or teachers' seminaries, the earliest plea for the 
professional training of teachers in this country. 

In connection with that Tribute, an account was given of the 
gathering at Hartford of the deaf mutes of New England in 1850, 
on the occasion of their presenting to him and Mr. Laurent Clerc 
several pieces of rich and elegant silver plate, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, respect and love. A portrait of this good man and 
public benefactor has since been published, of which copies have 
been procured to send to the subscribers of the Journal, to be bound 
jp with the current volume. The following article, abridged from 

^Tribute to Gallaudet. A Discourse in Commemoration of the-Life, Character 
and Services of the Key. Thomas H. Gallandet, LL. D., delivered before the 
citizens of Hartford on the 7th of January, 1852 ; with an Appendix, containing 
a History of Deaf-mnte Instmction and Institutions, and other documents. By 
Henry Barnard. Hartford: Biockett&Hatchinson. Pp. 268. ^ 

Vol. IX., No. 12. 24 
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a fuller one in the October (1864) number of the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumh^ will continue the account of the public 
demonstrations of grateful regard for Dr. Gallaudet's services. 

On the 2 6th of September^ 1850, a large number of the deaf and 
dumb, from the New England States and other sections of the Union, 
assembled in the city of Hartford, to testify their gratitude, respect 
and love for their old instructors, Thomas H. Gallaudet and 
Laurent Clerc, by the public presentation of several pieces of 
rich and elegant silver plate. Of the two recipients of that 
handsome testimonial, Mr. Clerc ^' still lives." In a green and 
vigorous old age, he still devotes himself, with faithful industry, to 
the labors which have filled his life, and which have made it so rich 
a blessing to generations of the deaf and dumb. 

Not so with Mr. GaUaudet. He has finished the work which was 
given him to do in this lower world, and has risen, as we do not 
doubt, to a wider sphere, a more extended activity and a more 
glorious service in the same great universe of God. Perhaps no 
death was ever more generally or more sincerely mourned than his. 
Well known throughout the land as a public benefactor, and equally 
recognized as a model of excellence in all the relations of private 
life ; without an enemy in any class, however wicked and degraded ; 
with a legion of personal friends, made such and kept such by his 
uniform benevolence and urbanity ; with the blessings of those who 
were "ready to perish " resting, like a crown of glory, on his beloved 
head ; equally familiar with the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the ignorant and the learned, the obscure and the illustrious ; 
and equally honored by them all ; — ^n'o man on earth has ever lived 
or died, who could be addressed, with a more s^propriate application, 
in the beautiful words of l^e poet, 

" None knew thee, but to love thee ; 
None named thee but to praise." 

» 

Not long after the death of this excellent man, the question began 
to be agitated among the deaf and dumb, (who have always very 
justly looked upon him as their best friend and benefactor,) whether 
the duty and pleasure of erecting a suitable monument to his 
memory, did not, with peculiar propriety, devolve upon them. The 
idea was no sooner suggested, than it was seized upon with the 
avidity of loving and grateful hearts. Every hand was ready to aid 
in the accomplishment of the work. The obstacles and difficulties 
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in the way of its performance, were swept aside with a breath, and 
not a doubt of final and complete success was permitted, for a 
moment, to embarrass or retard the enterprise. 

The individuals principally interested in tlie matter arranged their 
plans of action methodically and judiciously. It was ea^ly decided 
that none but deaf and dumb should take any part in the proceeding. 
Other persons might honor Gallaudet in other ways, but this 
monument to his memory should be theirs alone. Though speaking 
and. hearing gentlemen might stand (as many did) with their purses 
in their hands, ready to contribute, to any necessary amount, for a 
public testimonial of honor to a man so uniyersally beloved ; not a 
cent, nevertheless, should go to their treasury, from the pocket of 
any other than a deaf mute. 

In order to the successful accomplishment of their design, some 
organization was necessary ; and accordingly, the '' Gallaudet Mon- 
ument Association " was formed, with Mr. Clerc for its president. 
Agents were appointed in the several States of the Union, to solicit 
the contributions of the deaf and dumb, and transmit them to the 
central committee. Deaf mutes, as a general fact, are not a wealthy 
class of the community, and most of the individual subscriptions 
were made, therefore, in small sums. But no contributions were 
rejected or despised on this account. Indeed, it is one of the 
pleasant features of the whole transaction, that so large a number 
of the deaf and dumb were allowed to have a personal share in 
it, by the offer of '^ material aid." Thus the agreeable sense of 
ownership, however fractionally minute each one's particular portion 
might be, filled the hearts of hundreds, every one of whom could 
proudly say, " I helped to bring into being that beautiful work of art." 
Faithful to the original determination that the whole monument 
should be, just as far as possible, the exclusive product of deaf-mute 
enterprise, Mr. Albert Newsam, of Philadelphia, a former pupil of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, and one of the most skillful engravers 
and lithographers in the United States, was requested to prepare 
a design for the structure, which design, after full and careful 
deliberation, was adopted. But the credit of the sculptured group 
on the south panel, belongs to Mr. John Carlin, of New York, a 
deaf-mute artist of growing skill and reputation. The execution of 
the work was committed to Mr. James 6. Batterson, of Hartford, 
(necessarily departing, in this single instance, from the rule' of 
limitation to the deaf and dumb,) and the manner in which it was 
performed, reflects the highest credit upon himself, hia workmen, 
and especially his sculptor, Mr. Argenti. 
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Dbsobiptiom of thx MoHnniTT. 

The mosnmeBt consiste, first, of a platform of Qnincj granite, six 
feet ten inchss iqu&re and tea inchea tliick — the plinth it aiMO of 
granite, six feet square and one foot thick — the marble bate is five 
feet three inches Bquare, and eighteen inches thick, richly moulded— 
the die consists of four panels, the south one containing a bas-relief, 
(designed aa already stated, by Mr. Carlin,) which coDsdtntea 
altogether the most attraclive feature of the monument. Mr. 
Gtallandet ii represented in the act of teaching little children the 



manaal alphabet. Three children are presented, two boja and <Hie 
girl, and the execution of their faces and forms is very beantifnl. 
The artist has succeeded remarkably well in transferring to the 
stone, the featilres df Mr. Gallaudet and the expression of hii 
countenance. On the north panel the name G^llattdxt, in the 
letters of the manual alphabet, is inscribed in bas-relief. On the 
east panel is the following inscription : 

Thomas Hofkiks Galiacskt, LL. D., 

BoBH iH Philadelphia, 

DacaiiBXB 10, 17S7, 

DiKD IN Habtpobd, 

SHrtavBEa 10, 1851, 

Aqbd Sixtt-Foitb Ybabb. 

And on the west panel is the following : 
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Ebbotsd to the Msmobt of 
Bet. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, LL. D., 

BY THE 

Deaf akd Dumb of the Ukitep States, 

AS A 

Tbstimokial of Pbofoitnd Gbatitudb, 

TO THEIB 

Eabliest and Best Fbiend 
And Benefactor. 

The die is surmounted by a cap^ upon which rests the hate of the 
columny which is two feet six inches square, the column rising to 
the height of eleven feet. Upon the south side of the column, 
surrounded by radii^ is the Sjrriac word "Ephphatha" — ^that is, 
"be opened," which was spoken by our Saviour when he caused the 
dumb to speak and the blind to see. The hand which connects the 
two blocks of the main column, is encircled with a wreath of ivy, 
the type of immortality ; and the column itself is crowned with an 
ornate capital^ surmounted by a globe. The whole height of the 
monument is twenty feet and six inches. It is inclosed with a 
handsome iron fence, with granite posts. 

Both in design and execution, this is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful monuments of its kind, in the United States ; worthy 
of the noble name which it is raised to honor. Its whole cost was 
about two thousand and five hundred dollars. 

The Public Ceremonies. 

At ten o'clock, on Wednesday morning, September 6th, the large 
assemblage, consisting of deaf mutes from every quarter of the 
Union, and numerous citizens of Hartford and its vicinity, were 
called to order by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the Principal of the 
Asylum, and an oral prayer was offered by the Bev. Joel Hawes, 
D. D., from the front steps of the Institution.' This was followed 
by a written address from Professor Laurent Clerc, of the Asylum, 
the President of the '^Monument Association." Mr. Clerc's address 
was read, for the benefit of those not acquainted with the language 
of signs, by Mr. O. D. Cooke, formerly an instructor of the 
Institution, but now a resident of New York city. This address 
embraced a sketch of the life, services and character of Dr. 
Gallaudety and an account of the monument. 
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The Hon. Henry C. Deming, Mayor of the city of Hartford, next 
came forward, and read a list of articles to be deposited in the mon- 
ument. They are as follows: 

1. The annual reports of the American Asylum from 1817 to 1831, 
and the report of 1854. 

2. A sermon delivered at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum, 
April 20th, 1817. 

8. An address written by Laurent Clerc, and read by Rev. Thom- 
as H. Gallaudet, at a pubUc examination of the pupils before the 
Grovembr and both houses of the Connecticut Legislature. 

4. A discourse delivered by Mr. Gallaudet at the dedication of the 
Asylum, May 22d, 1821. 

5. A sermon on the duty and advantages of affording instruction 
to the deaf and dumb, delivered in 1824, by the £ev. Mr. Gallaudet, 
in Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire. 

6. Early history of the American Asylum, in a letter to the editor 
of the North American Review, in 1819. 

7. Papers on deaf and dumb instruction, published in the Christian 
Observer, London, for October and December, 1819. 

8. Papers on oral language and the language of signs, and on the 
language of signs auxiliary to the Christian Missionary, published 
by Mr. Gallaudet in 1826. 

9. Six volumes of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. 

10. A Tribute to the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., by Hon. 
Henry Barnard. 

11. The Connecticut Register for 1854. 

12. Geer's Hartford Qty Directory for 1854, with a map of the 
city. , , 

13. The Hartford Daily Times of Sept. 5th and the Hartford 
Daily Courant of the 6th. 

14. The names of the officers of the Gallaudet Monument Associ- 
ation, and the artist and architeets of the Monument. 

15. Proceedings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Columbus, Ohio. 

16* Scriptural Catechism for the Deaf and Dumb. 
. This done, Mr. Deming proceeded as follows : 

^^ I supposed, when I entered these grounds, that with the perform- 
ance of this humble duty, my active participation in these ceremo- 
nies would have closed. But this institution has contributed so 
largely to the prosperity at home, and the renown abroad, of the city 
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whose representative I am, that I haye.been told that my silence on 
this occasion might seem like coldness and indifference. The honoirs 
of this day belong to those who must be addressed in other language 
than that which I can command, to those in whose ejes now uplifted 
toward me, and in whose joyous features, I read a far more eloquent 
eulogy than yonder marble records. If speak I must, there is but 
one theme upon which I can dwell, that which is upon all lips and 
in all hearts, Gallaudet. After leaving college, with the honors of 
the institution, and enriching and perfecting his mind by diligent 
study and self-culture, he was about to enter a profession in which 
his whole soul was engaged ; rich in varied acquisitions, an original 
thinker, an elegant writer, — ^usefulness and distinction, in his chosen 
pursuit, were already within his grasp. But a little mute girl, while 
playing around his knees, nestled in his heart and changed the whole 
current of his life. Sympathy for her soon expanded into sympathy 
for her unfortunate class. Abandoning his profession, aspirations, 
hopes, h^ devoted himself to the hard and discouraging task of break- 
ing into the souls of the dumb. He succeeded and carried with 
bim light, knowledge and the Cross. 

^' What the mute owes to Grallaudet, can be more significantly illus- 
trated, by one fact, than by an hour's disquisition. Formerly the 
deaf and dumb were, by the presumption of our common law, classed 
with idiots and lunatics — presumed by this perfection of human 
reason, to be incapable, from a want of sufficient understanding and 
perception between right and wrong, of any crime. They were of 
course incapacitated to aliene their states, to make a deed, contract, 
note, will, or from testifying in a court of justice. What a ban was 
this ! proscribed by universal consent from the rank of human beings, 
proscribed &om all the business, employments, honors and distinctions 
of life.* When, therefore, Mr. Gallaudet returned from France, 
he brought to this excommunicated class, not only the manual alphas 
b^t, arbitrary signs and the American Asylum, but. a Magna Charta, 
a bill of rights, an act of enfranchisement. We raise columns 

* An idiot is a fool or madman from his nativity and one who never has 
any lucid intervals ; and such a one is described as a person that can not 
number twenty, tell the days of the week, does not know his father, mother, 
his own age, &c. One who is surdus et mutu$ a nativitate, is in presumption 
of law an idiot, and the rather because he has no possibility to understand 
what is forbidden by law to be done and under what penalty. 1 Rusf. on 
Crimes, p. 6, and 1 Hale, p. 34. 
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arches and siatuesy and hail as liberators the men who restore their 
feUows to political freedom. What meed of praise shall be awarded 
to him who not only emancipated a whole class of men, in all states 
and for all time, from the thrall of ignorance and moral degradation > 
who not onlj restored to them their rights, invaluable, inestimable, 
but the humanity of which thej were robbed. 

** I hope I shall be pardoned, if in this connection, I allude to one, 
still graciously spared to us — ^a co-pioneer of Gallaudet in his noble 
enterprise, his teacher, pupil, friend, a man who left his native 
France with motives as pure, and for a cause as glorious as drew his 
illustrious countryman La Fayette to our shores in the daikest hour 
of our Revolutionary struggle. After planting and nurturing here 
the system of Sicard, and organizing similar institutions elsewhere — 
yes, after nearly forty years' devotion to you, here he still stands, 
faithful to his post, true to your cause. If an old veterto, gray 
with years, scarred with wounds and bowed with his manifold toils 
and labors, ever fistirly earned a retiring pension, it has been earned 
by him. ' Bring comfort to the living as well as honors to the dead. 
He hears me not: would that my voice could break the barred 
portals of that ear, while it speaks of the gratitude of those you 
crossed the ocean to bless and save, of the honor and respect of 
those among whom you dwell, of the love and reverence of those 
who are bound to you by dearer ties. Long and late may it be, 
distant, oh I far, far distant be the time, when we shall assemble here 
to pay these final honors to you. 

^' We should never on the occasions which recall the early history 
of the Asylum, forget that the first conception of it, germinated in 
a mind affluent in philanthropic thought — ^the mind of Cogswell. 
We should not forget the liberality with which our citizens, in spite 
of skeptics, doubters and sneerers, contributed to its endowment. 
Beneath this rqof and within these groves, the names of Caldwell, 
Buck, Wadsworth, the Watkinsons, Hudson, Ely, should ever be 
mentioned with honor and applause. I need not refresh your 
recollection with the fact, that to the services of Gen. Terry in 
Congress, you are greatly indebted for the appropriation of a section 
of land in Alabama, which finally placed the institution on such a 
secure and permanent basis; nor can you pass that venerable 
gentleman who honors this occasion with his presence, without 
remembering that Ex-Chief-Justice Williams contributed largely 
to secure for you the national bounty. By his cooperation with 
these gentlemen, Henry Clay earned a still brighter lustre for his 
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world-wide name, and embalmed it forever in the grateful affections 
of the deaf and dumb/' 

When Mr. Deming had finished, the assembly changed their 
ground; repairing to the north side of the buildings, where a 
platform had been constructed for the speakers and benches for the 
audience. Here Mr. Clerc deliyered, by signs, the address which 
had been previouslj read by Mr. Cocike, which done, he introduced 
the orator of the day, Mr. John Carlin, of New York. Then 
commenced a somewhat peculiar exhibition. While Mr. Carlin 
addressed his deaf-mute audience, in graceful and graphic signs 
Prof. I. L. Peet, of the New Yorfc Institution, simultaneously read 
the same address to those who had "ears to hear." With but one 
oration, there wei:;e two audiences and two orators, both proceeding 
side by side, at the same time, in the same place, without the least 
mutual hindrance or interference. 

Mr. Carlin's address was followed by some remarks by Prof. 6. 
C. W. Gamage, a deaf mute, of the New York Institution, in the 
language of signs ; by Bev. Thomas Gallaudet, who expressed, in 
behalf of the family of the deceased, their warm appreciation of 
this evidence of the grateful regard in which his memory was held 
by so many of his pupils ; by Mr. Thomas Brown, of Henniker, 
New Hampshire, and by his excellency, Groyemor Dutton. 

With the speech of his excellency, the Governor, the literary part 
of the celebration was concluded, yet the duties of the day were 
not finished. There were still other exercises of a different nature. 
A collation was prepared by the thoughtful hand of the Matron of 
the Institution, and six hundred deaf mutes, with other invited guests, 
sat down to partake of it. After the large company had retired 
from the dining room of the Asylum, the time was spent in conver- 
sation and social intercourse till evening, when there took place an 
interesting ceremony in the chapel of the Institution. All assem- 
bled at seven o'clock to see the wedding. ' The parties whose happy 
lot it was to celebrate their nuptials on this auspicious day, were 
Mr. Samuel A. Lewis, of Willimantic, Conn., lEuid Miss Emily E. 
Hills, of Fabius, N. Y., both mutes. The whole assembly seemed 
to be as much interested and excited as though every one had indi- 
vidually participated in the solemn ties of the scene ; and then, if 
not before, the joy was complete. The marriage rites were per- 
formed in the sign-language alone by Bev. Mr. Turner. From the 
chapel the company again repaired to the dining-room, where another 
bountiful repast had been prepared. 
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Thus ended the celebration that had been so long looked for; and 
M far as we are informed it ended with perfect satisfaction to eyerj- 
bodj. All the happj anticipations that had been so long indulged 
were, at last fully realized. The day was pliant though rather 
warm; and nothing happened to interrupt the general enjoyment. 
Old friends came together on this happy day for the first time after 
a separation of a great many years. Eyery one found sonxe old 
acquaintance, a class-mate or school-mate, with whom to pass con- 
gratulations or exchange sympathy. Eyery one was happy, and the 
sixth of Septemhevy 1854, will be a day neyer to be forgotten by 
Aiose who shared in its joyous festiyities. H. B. 



SWEDISH JJJOTIONS OP EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

Within the last few years, the American systems of public instruct-, 
tion haye attracted close attention from observing men in eyery part 
of Europe. Almost all travelers who have given to the public their 
casual and hastily forme,d impressions of our country^ have devoted 
a chapter to our Public Schools. Of late there have been, besides, a 
number of men among us from different countries of the Old World, 
whose principal objects have avowedly been to study the condition of 
education in the different states of. our Union. Among those who 
have recentiy issued accounts of such investigations may be mentioned 
the names of Dr. SiljestrOm, of Stockholm, whose work was orig- 
inally published in Swedish, but has been translated into English ; 
Dr. Wimmer, of Dresden in Saxony, portions of whose work have 
been translated from the original Grerman into French and re- 
printed in Belgium; Mr. Tremenheer, an Englishman, whose 
book, unfortunately and unjustly for America, has been used of late 
as a sort of standard reference work by those in Great Britain who 
are interested in these discussions ; and Mr. Von Baumer of Berlin, 
who has brought to the center of instruction in Prussia some returns 
for the lessons which our own countrymen have drawn from the sys- 
tems of that kingdom. To these several works it is proposed to call 
attention, beginning at the present time with that of Dr. Siljestrdm, as 
the most complete and systematic, entitled, (in its English translation,) 
'^ The Educations^ Institutions of the United States^ their character 
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and organization."* It may be as well to premise, liowever, that as 
this is the journal of Connecticut teachers, his book as well as the 
others, will be regarded from a Connecticut point of view, and that re- 
marks in them which may pertain to the land of steady habits, will be 
more closely noticed than those which relate to other states. 

Dr. SiljestrOm's work exhibits throughout the man of keen observa- 
tion, accurate scholarship, and remarkable common sense. Before 
coming to this country, he had been in England and studied its social 
institutions, where he did not fail to perceive what so many others 
have observed, how difficult and almost impossible it is to adapt ^Hhe 
growth of ages past,'' to the demands and emergencies of ^ the fleeting 
present'' and how hard it is to alter what all acknowlege to be antiqua- 
ted and imperfect. He was therefore desirous of visiting our country, 
where, he says, '^jthe fundamental powers at work in the social system 
are the same as in England," but where, as they have '^ &ee scope to 
develop themselves," he felt that they must of necessity *^ manifest 
themselves more clearly." His own government encouraged his visit- 
ing America, and accordingly in 1850 he entered with zest upon his 
inquiries into the '^ state of general intellectual cultivation in the 
United States and the organization of national instruction in all its 
branchei;." The results to which he came are given in a volume pre- 
pared with much elaboration, which treats first of the organization of 
the popular schools and the gener^ education of the people ; secondly 
and briefly, of charity schools, and thirdly, of the higher branches 
of education and the means provided for obtaining a learned and 
practical education." 

It may be said that in general he warmly admires our American 
institutions, and while he does not fail to detect in them '^ those imper- 
fections that characterize all things human," he says there is one 
subject in our country, '^ which must afford unmixed pleasure to the 
heart of the philanthropist and the mind of the thinker, and that is, 
the noble and successful efforts made in the cause of popular educa- 
tion." " Have you seen our public schools ? " is one of the first . 
questions, he says, addressed to the stranger in the United States by 
young and old, by men and women, and when the stranger finds that 
in reality the popular schools are one'of the most prominent subjects 
of national pride and satisfaction, that it forms a part of the nat- 
ional life and is considered an important, nay, the most important con- 
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*The Educational Institutions of the United States, their character and 
organization. Translated from the Swedish of F. A. Siljestrom, by Freder- 
ica Rowan. London: Chapman. 1853. 8vo, pp. xvi., 416. 
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cem of the natios, then he feels that in the depths ot American 
socie^, there are forces at work which in Europe have oi yet pro- 
duced Tory mediocre results. This conititntes the true greatness of 
the United States, and the best guarantee of its stability." 

From these general indications of the character of the book, we 
pass on to notice more in dettul some of those things which relate 
to New En^and and particularly to oar own state. Massachusetts 
ia mentioned as the earliest to start in public education by the 
appointment, in I6S5, of "our brother Philemon, Purmont to be 
school-master, for the inatmction and education of our children," 
but Connecticut receiTCB due honor for its code of 1650, although 
the earlier establishment in 1641 of a free school at New Haren, 
" three years after the first log hut was built," * ho? apparentiy 
escaped' Dr. Siljestrjlm's observation. From those colonial times 
down to the present day, he gives a brief account of the progress of 
public education in New England, and of the obstacles which it has 
experienced by the spread of manufacturing industry and the 
increase of foreign immigration, as veil as of the stimulus it has 
received from the formation of such asBO(uationB as the "American 
Institute of Instruction," from the efforts of Barnard, Mann, Stowe 
and Bache in arousing public attention to the importance of these 
BUl:gects, from the establishment of educational perio^cals, (among 
which is mentioned the Connecticut Common School Jounial,) and 
also from other causes. 

The account which is given of the modem educational " reforma- 
tion" in Rhode Island, accomplished through the efibrts of one 
whose name wijl be forever connected with the public schools of 
Connecticut, is given in bo clear a manner that it would be interesting 
to transcribe it entire, did the limits of tbis article aUow. It is 
presented as a model of procedure. One point in " the work of 
reform" which Mr. Barnard conducted, seems to have attracted the 
special attention of Dr. SiljestrSm. After alluding to the pabHc 
meetings which were convened, the documents distributed, the teach- 
ers' aasodations formed, the libraries oi^anized, the improvements 
proposed in school-houses nnder Mr. Barnard, a new school law, be 
remai^ was proposed. " It will be seen," sayi Dr. Siljeatrtim, 
"that this manner of proceeding is diametrically opposite to that 
which is generally followed in Europe, where it is usual for a minister 
or a government committee to sit for years surrounded by Egyptian 

* See Bamaid'i Kaporl on Conn. Common Schodi, 1693, p. 10. 
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darkneti of moie or less intensitj, (but which is often so great that 
the public in general quite forget the existence of such minister or 
committee,) brooding oyer a plan of reform, which possiblj, when it 
at length sees the light, may give evidenpe of great erudition, much 
knowledge of the subject and much talent. However, if in the 
sequel either the fiat of the ruler or the little sealed paper of the 
TOters give to this project the force of law, though manj an indi- 
yidual no doubt rejoices uncommonly at the great reform and expects 
city and country to join in a universal Te Deum on the occasimi, it 
is found, to the great surprise of the parties concerned, when the 
matter is put to the test of execution, that public opinion is by no 
means prepared for it, and that none of the conditions are in exist- 
ence which are necessary to make the law something more than a 
dead letter." 

From this historical survey Dr. Si][jestr5m proceeds to explain 
the systems of education in the two states which he says ^ take the 
lead in this and all other branches of civilization,— -Massachusetts, 
the leading whig state, and New York, the leading democratic state." 
*' Those who know these," he continues, ^ may be said in all essentials 
to know what America is or is to be." Remarks are, however, 
interspersed in regard to other states, and among them are these 
upon the school fund of Connecticut. ^'In Maine, Bhode Island 
and Connecticut there are^ as in Massachusetts, school funds, the 
proceeds of which are applied to the support of public education. 
In Connecticut this fund is so considerable (more than $2,000,000) 
that it suffices almost entirdy for the purpose, and in so far exercises 
a detrimental influence on the development of the educational sys« 
tem in the state, because the inhabitants having persuaded themselves 
that the school fund ought to be sufficient for all school requirements, 
are in consequence loth to make any unusual sacrifices when such 
may be necessary for the improvement of the schools. In no place 
have I seen so many complaints made in the official reports of the 
inhabitants relative to the schools as from Connecticut, and the 
cause may no doubt be sought for in the above mentioned circum* 
stance. 

^ Popular education in Connecticut is, however, in an advanced 
state, and although the inhabitants may with some reason be up* 
braided for having shown themselves less willing than some other 
states of the Union to make sacrifices in the cause of education, 
I have, nevertheless, had opportunities of witnessing instances of 
liberality in this cause among them which are well worthy of imita* 
tion." 
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As an illustration of how private liberality codpe^tes in America 
with the outlays of the goyemmentj an account is given of the 
formation of the Connecticut Normal School It may be interesting 
to the reader to see the Swedish version of this familiar matter. 
Having alluded to the appropriation of the legislature and the con- 
ditions proposed in regard to the location of the institution, ^' it was 
shown," says Dr. Siljestrbm, '^ that the matter was by no means 
regarded with indifference. Eveiy township in the state put forward 
claims to be the one especially favored and all the advantages which 
the school would derive from its location in this or that town were 
industriously propagated by speeches and pamphlets. At length 
the competition was restricted to three townships beside the two 
capital cities, which had greatly outbid all the others. A special 
committee was nominated to examine the various proposals and to 
accept the one which it should deem most advantageous. After long 
discussion and deliberation the committee at length decided in favor 
<rf a smaJl town which tendered a sum of 16,000 dollars in cash, 
6,000 dollars of which had been given by one individual. It can 
not be denied," he concludes, ^^ that this example proves great liber- 
ality as regards public undertakings and more particularly public 
sdiools." 

There are not many allusions in the volume to particular schools 
in New England outside of Boston, but the ^ good Lancasterian 
school at New Haven," is spoken of, and '^ the excellent schools of 
Hartford,". are repeatedly referred to. The provision made in the 
latter place for the advanced education of girls as well as boys, is 
especially commended, and the system which then prevailed in the 
high schools there of allov^ing the pupils ^^ to form themselves ihto a 
tribimal for the judgment of all offenses relative to discipline," J& 
described at some length. Elsewhere a fuller and complimentary 
description of that institution is given, especially in reference to its 
^^ excellent course of classical studies." 

The efforts made for providing the west with female teachers, and 
the course of study which the candidates pursue at Hartford, are 
also fully described. ^ Gov. Slade's labors in this connection," says 
Dr. Siljestrom, ^^ strike a European with astonishment;" and the sly 
insinuation that '^ some of the school missionaries go out in search 
of good matches at the west" is gallantly refuted. 

The American Institution for instructing the deaf and dumb, is 
spoken of as ^^ equal and in some respects superior to those of 
Europe. 
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Tale College is referred to in a very few Hnes^ although a whole 
chapter which relates to medical schools bears ^' Yale College" as 
its mnning title. The School of Agricultural Chemistry now opened 
in the fourth or philosophical department at New Haven, is also 
erroneously spoken of as having been founded at the expense of 
the state. It is not yet too late for the legislature, however, to 
render that most important service to the agricultural welfare of the 
state. Connecticut receives due credit for having been the first to 
move, through Mr. Barnard, in the establishment of Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, and the fact that upon a given' examination, one hundred and 
eighty out of two hundred and six members of our legislature were 
found to have been once taught in public schools, is mentioned as 
reason enough why so much attention should be bestowed on these 
important social institutions. In reference to the average amount 
paid to male teadiers for their. services, Connecticut ranks as third, 
being surpassed by Massachusetts and Pennsylvania ; as to paying 
female teachers it ranks as Mh, being also here surpassed by Ohio 
and New York: He might have added that it is also surpassed by 
Rhode Inland. 

In the schools of this country generally, Dr. Siljestrom complains of 
a want of gymnastic training and general physical education, of 
our prejudice against the blacks, and of our having no original 
methods of instructicm. On the other hand, he says, ^' our school- 
book literature is uncommonly rich;" he commends our recent 
improvements in school architecture, copying in the Swedish edition, 
plans of some of the best American school-houses from Mr. Bar- 
nard's work ; he praises the efficiency of our female teachers, and 
speaks >of the almost universal *' neatness of dress and propriety 
of conduct" which the scholars whom he saw exhibited. 

This article might be extended by still further extracts from this 
valuable contribution to the European Literature on American 
education, but . it is hoped that enough has been said to show the 
general sentiments which pervade the book, and to commend it to 
the perusal of those who having read Miss Bremer's account of our 
homes will be glad to know how our schools appear to Swedish 
observation. 

In another article we shall call attention to the observations of 
Dr. Wimmer, of Saxony, and to a review of his work by Prof. Le 
Roy, of Belgium. D. C. G. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI OF THE STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Ths AssocUtioii of Alnmni of the Connecdcnt State Normal 
School was organized at New Britain, Sept. 29th, 1853, on the occur- 
rence of the Fourth Anniversary Exercises of the School; at which 
had just graduated the third class, consisting of eight gentlemen and 
seven ladies. There were, in 1852, two graduates, both gentlemen ; 
and five, three gentlemen, and two ladies, in 1851 ; so that the num- 
ber of Alumni was then twenty-two. 

Of these, nineteen were present at this meeting, and the ^ Associ- 
ation of Alumni of the Connecticut State Normal School," was duly 
organixed ; having ''for its object the improvement of its members, the 
promotion of a. unity of effort in the work of education, and especially 
the support of the Institution whence it takes its name.'' 

OfEicers for the ensuing year were appointed as follows: 

Pfmi0n^.-^6soBaE Shebwood. 

Secretary. — Jane A. Bartholomew. 

Oommittee of Arrangementt.^^JjwrEKETT L. Camp, C. 6ood- 
wiK Clabkb, E. Elt Talcott, Ellen S. Cobnwell, S. Abb- 
line Clabkb. 

The next annual meeting was held in New Britain, on the 18th 
of October, 1854. The following officers were elected for the 
coming year : 

Presidents — Fbanklin C. Bbownell. 

Fice-iVenefon^.— Fbbd. B. Pebkins. 

Secretary.-^AXE A. Babtholombw. 

Oommittee of Arrangemente. — GEOBas Shebwood, Nathaniel 
C. BoABDMAN, E. Ely Talcott, Mrs. L. L. Camp, S. Adbline 
Clabbe. 

The Annual Address before the Alumni, was delivered in the Nor- 
. mal Hall, by Fbanklin C. Bbownell, of Hartford. 

At an adjourned meeting, held on the evening of the same day 
the fourth dafls of graduates, who had just received their diplomas, 
met with the Association, and were formally received and welcomed 
as members. This class numbered nineteen ; three gentlemen and 
sixteen ladies. A committee was appointed to request a copy of the 
Address for publication. After other business, the Association 
adjourned, to meet at the direction of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 
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Tlie following is a list of the graduates of the Normal School, in 
their respective classes. 

1851. 

Franklin C. Brownell, Leverett L. Camp, Andrew J. Welles, 
Ellen S. Comwell, Jane S. Olmsted. 

1852. 

S. Henry Lee, Frederick B. Perkins. 

1853. 

Ebenezer D. Bassett, Nathaniel C. Boardman, Alfred E. Camp, 
Ibri Cannon, C. Gk)odwin Clarke, Obed B. Morse, George Sherwood, 
E. Ely Talcott, Jane A. Bartholomew, Maria £. Bassette, Mary J. 
Camp, S. Adeline Clarke, Juliette F. Hyde, M. Helen Randall, A. 
Augusta Thompson. 

1854. 

Alden A. Baker, George E. Gladwin, Walter B. Kingsbury^ 
Emma W. Brewer, Sarah A. Buckingham, Emma C. Carter, Ellen 
L. Cowell, Emeline Harrison, Elizabeth B. Havens, Mary B. Mather, 
Emily L. Bogers, Caroline C. Bose, Jennette J. Bose, Ellen M. 
Sprague, S. Elizabeth Stanley, Emily A. Thayer, Elizabeth Wheeler, 
Ellen Wheeler, S. Ellen Wheeler. 

The Association of Alumni now numbers forty-one members. 

Jane A. Bartholomew, Secr'y. 
New Britain, Oct. 18th, 1854. 



ENDS AND MEANS IN TEACHING. 

An Address delivered "before the Association of Alumni of ike State Normal 

School of Connecticut 

by franklin c. brownell. 

Mr. Prbsident, and Members of the Association : 

In accepting the invitation to address you, I propose to consider 
some of the Ends and Means in Teaching. 

The teacher, like the artist, needs his model. The image of what 
he would produce must first exist in his own mind. The Normal 
School is to us, what the study of the masters is to the artist. We 
go hence, each with an ideal school, which we seek to reproduce in 
the reaL The little communities over which we preside, are insensi- 
bly shaped to our mental tastes and habits. The thought is prophet 

25 
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of the deed ; the deed a mirror ^hich reflects the thou^t. The cul- 
ture of the ideal is not vain. 

It is not my purpose to present the Model School in all its aspects, 
but to notice a few principles and their effects. 

To secure the best illustration, let us visit the various schools, and 
inspect them with a teacher's eye, seeking earnestly the true IdeaL 

Here is the first Consider it attentively. The first thing you 
notice— and you can not help observing it — ^is the profound quiet 
reigning everywhere. Not a foot moves ; no slate carelessly drop- 
ped startles you; no unlucky elbow thumps the desk; no paper 
rustles ; nor even once, does the malicious pencil utter its torturing 
screech. Accidents are unheard of, and perfection seems inscribed 
on aU. A friend at your side whispers — ^for speaking seems to be 
out of place—*'' this is grand." 

The classes move silently to their places with military precision, 
and return with noiseless march. Every eye follows the beck of the 
teacher. One might almost imagine he taught them when to wink* 
His finger rises, and all halt ; it falls — they sink into their seats and 
are lost in study in a moment Your friend is in raptures. 

Becess is given, and you view the scholars on the play-ground. 
No boisteroudness there, no shouts of unchecked mirth. AU, even 
to the merriest wight you can discover, have the same subdued air 
of the school-room. A strange feeling creeps over you as you think, 
^ Could I have enjoyed such play in the gleeful days of youth ? '' 

While you muse the bell strikes. You hear not, for the mind is 
busy within. But the change in the play-ground arrests your atten- 
tion ; for lo ! every marble is pocketed instanter ; every hoop stops 
its rolling ; even the sprightly girl who has just counted ninety-nine 
with the skipping-rope and is now half-way for the coveted hund- 
redth, comes to the ground in double quick time, and gathering the 
rope as she goes, hastens to her place. '' Her place I where is her 
place? '' Why see, in a twinkling they are formed into long rows 
under command of appointed marshab ; and now with steady, silent 
tread they move on to books and study. ^ Beautiful ! " mes your 
friend, his memory reverting to the '' trainers " you have followed to- 
gether many a day. You reply by a nod, for you shudder and a 
feeling of heart-sinking oppresses as you remember — Wethersfield. 

Leaving the school, your companion gives full expression to his 
feelings. His delight is unbounded. Now for the first time he has 
seen the model. Here is perfection as much as we can hope for on 
earth. J£ he had any children to send to school, here they should 
go. This last thought arrests his volubility, — ^perhaps caps the cU- 
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max, — ^perhaps inclines to musing : at any rate he stops, while the 
ready jeer leaps to your tongue's end, " Safe enough, old bach. ! " 
but having a bridle for that unruly member, you restrain the excla- 
mation, and slip off the quiet interrogatory, "Ah I why ? " " Why I " 
he echoes in astonishment ; " didn't you see how still they were ? " 
" So they would have been if * cut in alabaster,' " you respond mod- 
estly. " Very true, but — " He can go no further, because he sefes 
no point in your quotation, for he thinks it very evident they were 
not alabaster. -*^Then how soldier-like they moved," he adds, rally- 
ing. You only ask if he would like to be a soldier. No, indeed^ 
but he likes to see them. 

He reflects, for a time, on the new idea you have suggested, but 
at length speaks of the play-ground at recess. Both have seen the 
same things, but with vastly different feelings. To him, all was en- 
chanting ; to you, distasteful. He saw the little fairy just the instant, 
before her triumph-*— the hundredth jump — suddenly, in mid air, 
changed to the model young lady, and wondered at the hidden magic 
You, with a teacher's experience, read in all only submission to re- 
sistless power. He thought the boys had learned the source of 
quiet joy ; you thought of Italy and Hungary. 

Foiled thus in all, he asks impatiently what more you saw. You 
tell him of those cold, impassioned features, all unmoved save when 
some sharp word pierced the heart and sent the hot blood mounting 
high o'er face and brow — the only telltale of the spirit's grief. You 
mention that stem look, those basilisk eyes, 'neath whose gaze all fell, 
as fearful of some dread enchantment. He saw that too. You ask 
him. Would he have his friend look on him thus? That thought 
has touched him, and the shrinking of the soul is seen even through 
the vail of flesh. He asks if once you saw a whisper ; you, if he 
saw a smile. You repeat the expressive words of Horace Mann : 
" Mark a child when a clear, well defined, vivid conception seizes it. 
The whole nervous tissue vibrates. Every muscle leaps. Every 
joint plays. The face becomes auroral. The spirit flashes through 
the body like lightning through a cloud." And you ask if such 
effects would be seen there. Then you speak of the lurid fires of 
hate, that you had seen, for an instant, as they flashed through the 
windows of the soul, telling of a silent, but fearful burning in some 
young heart. 

But this review is too painful. The fire of indignation is kindled 
in your breast ; your tongue is loosed, and the strong feelings of a 
mimly heart find ready utterance. You show him tyranny labeled* 
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discipline ; servility called obedience ; autoniatoniun marked oidw ; 
9tera Betribution on the throne of Justice ; the seat of Mercy empty, 
and favning Sycophancy dressed in the garb of Love. 

Yon tear the mask from one they call reformed, and disclose 
the mean, cringing, self-seeking hypocrite. From one they boast 
snbdned, you lift the vail and vith a bursting heart point to the 
shrinking spirit, crushed and broken — the hopeless wreck of dawn- 
ing manhood. 

In all this, you have been true to yourself, have honored your 
teachers and ns who proudly call yon brotker; you have blessed 
humanity ; you have glorified the Saviour of men. 

We enter another school-room. It ia pliun we are observed and 
welcomed too, if countenaocee speak truly. Do you notice Ike 
sparkling eyes, aa briery they aeon as, and now how eagerly they 
pore over various books unmindful of our presence, save that now 
fmd then a quick, sharp glance is directed toward us. How nimbly 
he ftogers ply the pencil, whose incessant t^qni^ moric the work- 
ings of on active mind. 

Here is no oppressive sUence reminding of the tomb, but a bosy 
stillness ragns. No marching of machines, but life, enei^, enthu- 
siasm, are manifest in every movement. Here is no forced restrunt 
on every feature, no sullen or indifferent yielding to what it is useless 
to resist. The soul shines in the face ; the will and the deed logethw 
obey the teacher's bidding. 

y Maps and paintinga adorn the walls. Blackboards ore covered 
with drawings by the pupils' own hands. The floor is neal^ desks 
ore neat, and all d^ms admiration. 

A special exercise is introduced for the grtdiflcadon of the stran- 
gers. Aa eaoay ia called for, produced and read by its fair author 
with the apparent belief tbot it deserves a high raok in literature. 
A lad dedoima and seems to wonder how his voice will sound in 
legislative halts when he is grown a man. 

But now, with careful scrutiny, look for the secret spring by whose 
touch the skiUfiil teacher produces so wondeifiil and fascinatiiig 
results. Find it and you have found Ambition. 

The teacher may not acknowledge it, — may deny that he has 
cultivated such a feeling ; nay, he may honestly have opposed it in 
theory, while practically it has been the ruling motive employed. 
Let us see. 

Why that sparkle of the eye at our entrance ? Like the twinkling 
of a star it was bright but cold. It was Ambilioii r^oioing at 
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another opportunity for display. Selfishness had chilled the fire of 
talent, but left its radiance nndimtned. ChOdren though they were^ 
they had learned — ^to make an impression. Whence their eagerness 
in study? That they might gain knowledge? Not that; they 
sought praise. Why so prompt and cheerful in obedience ? The 
path to honor lies that way. Was it the love of the beautiful 
produced those admirable drawings? Doubtless it was the love of 
hearing them called beautiful. 

Dismiss all motives which center in ambition and how changed 
will be the scene. What shall deter from wrong or what incite to 
virtue ? How vain an appeal to conscience. The only conscience 
recognized is the good opinion of others. Bid them be manly. 
But those bright eyed have already learned that manliness is not 
at all times expedient, especially when nobody will know it. The 
noblest qualities of the heart have been neglected and now each 
fails to respond to the appeal. The stem rule of fear must be 
resorted to or anarchy will be the inevitable result; yet fear will 
destroy all we so much admired. 

But if you keep this power of ambition. Multiply incentives. Still 
there is a limit The boy will become a man. The motives of his 
youth remain* and are strengthened. . The end will be a subversion 
of all that is noble, earnest and holy in his aspirations — a shipwreck 
of character. 

By the borders of the Dead Sea is found a fair and tempting fruit. 
The traveler eager to enjoy its juicy pulp is dismayed to fiisd it 
intensely bitter. Like this is the heart ruled by ambition. Far be 
it from us to cultivate such fruit 

Have you never seen a school where a desire for improvement 
was sufficient to secure diligence in study ; one in which the accus- 
tomed order brought as free a feeling as the autumn twilight in the 
grove ? Never one where harmony, peace and joy ruled day by 
day ; where the love of the beautiful was no exotic, but a native 
plant self-sown upon the fertile soil, and fiourishing with wild 
luxuriance ? Where selfish, sordid spirits found no sympathy, but 
all were earnest, generous, just? Where truth fell from the tongue, 
flashed from the eye, shone in each feature, and every face was 
index of a soul ? Oh, there are those who bid us curb the lip, confine 
the blood, quench the eye's fiash, and force the hollow smile when 
it is mockery. They'd have us vail the soul, and seem the stoic 
that We'd scorn to be. But they do greatly err. Art is their guide ; 
be Nature ours. 
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Have jon never seen a school where conscience was the accnseri 
right the law, and the judge — God ? 

If such you have not seen in fact, yet you doubtless have in fancy. 
The earnest teacher laboring for the welfare of his pupils, often 
contemplates such an ideal. 

But you will say, '^ It is impossible to secure perfection on earth, 
and why tantalize us ? Show us something we may hope to reach." 

True I have presented extreme cases, that the ruling element in 
each may appear more plainly. Yet all is not fancy. In these 
sketches there is much that is fact. Some we can rejoice in, 
and some may be unwelcome, but none has been unfelt. To 
proceed then to the practical, I assume that to secure the highest 
happiness, the intellect and the heart should be educated in mutual 
harmony ; and further, that if either must be cultivated unduly, it 
were better the excess should be that of the heart than of the 
intellect, since the former increases happiness at the expense of 
power; the latter, power at the expense of happiness. Then I 
propose that the great ruling power in a school, the essential one, 
should be Love. This is no new doctrine. True, but it is the 
practice, not the doctrine, I advocate. I believe there is too much 
authority employed in the training of children. Too often it is the 
power of the teacher, not the love of him, that influences. I do not 
mean corporal punishment merely, but the exercise of arbitrary 
power. I refer to the bending of wills regardless of inclinations, 
accomplishing our ends by force. A feeling that would mark out a 
course of study, or of play, and compel all to follow it. It would 
make the teacher a perfect, infallible guide ; would have no will 
but his ; all others must be perfect copies, not equally good unless 
precisely similar. It does not watch the unfolding of mind and 
guide it aright, but forces it to expand in certain directions, while its 
most ardent aspirations are held down by a hand of iron. It beheves 
forced habits will have all the permanence of the inborn longings 
of the soul. Such a course may be pursued to a great extent, 
without once resorting to corporal punishment. Its best result will 
leave the youth dependent, needing some one to think for him, to 
teach him when, and where, and how to act. 

But wnen authority employs harsh means, and the rod is the 
supporter of absolute power, then the affections are blighted, the 
spirit is crushed, the conscience stifled, the manhood destroyed, and, 
though the good be simulated through fear, the heart is full of evil. 
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like this may make good AoBtriaa subjeotSy bot not good 
American dtizenB. 

It may be said the exercise of power and eyen of severity in our 
schools is a necessity, for without these order can not be maintained, 
and says the objector, ^ Order is Heaven's first law." It is in regard 
to maUeTj but for mind Heaven has a higher, even the law of Love. 
Be this our highest law. I speak it phiinly. Let your first object 
be to gain the affection of your pupils, the second to secure their 
intellectual progress, and then the highest possible degree of order* 
Far be it from me to advocate anarchy ; yet if ever you are so 
situated that^your ideal of order can not be secured without alienating 
the hearts of your pupils, or impeding their progress, then I would 
say, be content with less perfect order.* This may not be good 
advice for a generaL But you are not generals ; your pupils are not 
your soldiers ; they are not your subjects : they are your friends, or 
you ought not to be their teacher. 

All authority should not be excluded ; only let such be used as a 
judicious parent employs, whose children attain majority without a 
sense of increased freedom* I do not believe the conscience can be 
cultivated unless there is affection ; nor that real obedience can be 
secured, nor good habits be formed. Where love is wanting, use- 
fulness is dead. 

But in the affection of our pupils we possess a power over them 
for good, greater than any and all others. 

Intellectual progress can be secured to as high a degree as is 
beneficiaL Scholars may not study with as intense eagerness as 
when a prize is before them, but the latter is an unnatural condition, 
and can not long be maintained without injury. Yet I have heard 
schools highly lauded for this very excitement and as the highest 
meed of praise have been told that in such or such a school numbers 
of the scholars will study so constantly as to sacrifice health. The 
parent even esteems it a high honor that his child should love his 
books so well. He does not once suspect his son a victim to a 
systematic course of stimulants. 



* A brief explanation may correct some misunderstanding. No objection it 
here made to good order, nor in some cases to the best possible degree of disci- 
pline. A certain degru of order is necessary to gain the respect of scholars, 
and love depends on respect The mogt ptrfect order is not necessary. The 
greateet object gained by it is to make a school appear well. There are higher 
ends than this to be attained, two of which are mentioned. When aU can not 
be secured, sacrifice the least important, viz.> the extreme of order. 
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Esthetic culture is based on affection. The heart filled with 
passion can not appreciate the beautifal. But where Ioto rules, all 
things seem to charm. The sunlight glancing through the leaves, 
the brook as it seeks the sea, the wayside flower, the broad river, 
the bird in its native forest, and the silent stars in the evening skj, 
have each a lesson for the loving soul; and works of art too have 
a language, and inspire a feeling in which stich a mind revels while 
it grows refined and pure. 

Love is the power that reforms the vicious or reclaims the erring, 
a necessity in all moral training. We may preach '^Honesty is the 
best policy " from youth till hoary age ; and with no other teaching 
the child will be a man, the man grow old and die, and not once 
feel the throbbing of ^ an upright heart. 

Talk to a wayward boy of manly honor, beg him to scorn a false- 
hood, abhor to do a wrong, despise the meanest deed, and if he loves 
you not, you mark upon the sand; But if your words are bitter, 
if you scourge the vicious, bind, imprison, banish, can you thus, 
separate his soul from evil and destroy the sin ? It may not now 
appear, but forced back and in the ^' heart's hot cells shut up," it 
bums with fiercer fire, which love alone can quench. 

Have you a wicked pupil, one whose conscience slumbers,- whose 
soul is lost to sense of shame, whom you have vainly tried to teach 
the good, the true, the right ; who fills your day with anxious care, 
your night with sorrowing thought, and whom you sometimes ques- 
tion if you really love ? Yet do not seek to crush him with your 
power. He has a mind and will as free as yours, distinct, unhar- 
monizing. You can not lead him! Must he then be sacrificed? 
No, better far that your relations be dissolved and he go free. If 
free to ruin, you have not driven him there; restrain you could 
not. 

Perhaps another hand may gently touch the chord you could not 
find. Another heart may find some sympathy, where you were 
hated ; not by more care, but being of difierent nature may mold 
him to its will, may curb his fiery temper^ cure his leprosy and 
build him up a man. Then would your heart rejoice, and so would 
Heaven. 

If they tell us infiuence is not government, we will answer that 
mankind are infiuenced to he good, they are governed to appear so. 

The family is doubtless the best place for the education of the 
child. We accept the school as a necessity of society, but we must 
never forget that its highest ideal is to be found in the well ordered 
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fisunily. We must ^member that it is no concrete organization, 
without life, soul or sense. We must not regard it simplj as a state 
affair, as an armj or a chartered company with which we are labor- 
ing as 1^ whole, but as a collection of distinct minds, wills, memories 
and hopes, each claiming our attention. Our aim should be to bring 
out the individual. We should in one sense forget the school, while 
we labor for the scholar. We may make less show, may not acquire 
as great a reputation in this way, but we shall do more good. 

In a recent address to an English audience, that eloquent advocate 
of temperance, John B. Gough, stated that out of five hundred 
thousand signers of the pledge in America, four hundred and fifty 
thousand had broken it. Why is this? They were acted upon as a 
mass. Mr. Gough is the friend of the inebriate. Think, you those 
whom he took with his own hand from the gutter, who were fed at 
his table and clothed from his earnings — ^have they fallen? They 
stand among the fifty thousand. Individual effort is the great means 
of infiuenciug children as well as men. Who does the most for his 
pupils separately will be most useful in his vocation. 

There may be a proper place for ambition among the motives to 
influence the young. But it must be a good ambition. Especially 
it must incite a desire to be, not to seem. 

I know of no stimulus that is greater or more universal, and at 
times it may be best to employ it Yet even then with caution. 
For either from its nature or our want of skill in using, it rapidly 
degenerates. 

Even when 

<* Much against the grain it dragged 
The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool 
Through learning's halls, and made him labor much," 

'twas vain ; 

** Though sometimes not unpraised. 
He left the sage's chair, and home returned, 
Making his simple mother think that she 
Had borne a man ;'* 

yet then its best deed only gained a name ; it could not form a 
noble, generous soul. We may conclude that ambition will excite 
the mind to action, but it will be likely to harden the heart. Deadly 
poisons administered in minute quantities, sometimes do much good. 
Place this on your list of poisons. 

A child trained up under the rule ot fear is in most cases ruined. 
On the contrary, the family or school where no such motive is em- 
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pkyedy k almost as SOTO to fan in fonnisgcbaracter. We may hence 
safely infer that fear has a place in the proper discipline of the young. 
Bat what or how large its place ? 

Iron has aplace in the physical system, and mingled with the vital 
current^ it adds force to the brain, lights a fire in the eye, paints a 
glow on the cheek, visits every muscle, enters each bone, and every- 
where gives energy and strength ; yet is it silent and unseen. 

The lightning sleeps in the donds, pervades all nature, flashes feom 
afar, and sometimes startles with its voice; but its power is seldom 
felt. Fear should be as the lightning and the iron. 

Conscience should be cultivated with the^ greatest care, and its 
growth depends on love. To have made his pupils truly conscien- 
tious, is the teacher's crowning ^ory, his highest joy. Then he has 
done his best work. 

To discuss this point is needless, for you have the witness within. 
Let me rather present the reward for such culture. I extract from 
lines written by a former member* of the Connecticut Normal 
SchooL 

** In a small low room 
A teacher sat, watching the gloom 
Which heavy clouds cast deep around 
And listening to the solemn sound 
Of distant thunder. In her eye 
The large tear trembled, and a sigh 
Burst from her heart as kneeling there, 
She clasped her hands in fervent prayer. 
Might she but meet In Heaven again. 
The souls she loved on earth to train ? 
The clouds rolled down the eastern sky, 
The thunder ceased. She raised her eye — 
When full before her, glittering rare, 
A rainbow spanned the ambient air. 
She asked that every soul she taught. 
Might on the shores of time have caught, 
The light of Heaven's sun, and o*er 
The eternal throne, forever pour 
Reflected radiance, far more fair 
Than any rainbow earth can wear. 
Days rolled away, and years of care. 
Patience and perseverance rare. 

Brought the worn teacher to her rest • 

Within the cold earth's silent breast. 
And one by one they passed from earth 



* Miss Mary J. Mills, of Fairfield, Ct. 
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On whom she placed the stamp of worth, 
Till the last scholar's wprk was done, 
She*d asked to meet around the throne. 
Swift then through viewless fields of air 
That soul was borne by spirits fair. 
And Jesus on the great white throne 
Majestic smiled and said * well done,' 
And on the teacher's bended head, 
A crown of many stars he laid, 
Placed the last precious jewel there, 
^ Tq shine for aye, on brow so fair. 

Sounds such as ransomed spirits raise 
When every harp is tuned to praise. 
Rose full and loud or murmured low 
As music far, or streamlet's flow. 
At Jesus' feet the teacher laid 
Her crown, as with delight untold 
The waves of glory o*er her rolled. 
That teacher's bow still shines in Heaven. 
Though not to mortal's vision given : 
And when our spirits faint to view 
Our num'rous trials here below. 
We'll think how bright, how glorious shone 
That * Teacher's Rainbow,' round the throne." 

The Bible is the only true guide to conscience. May neither the 
spirit nor the letter of its teachings be excluded from our schools. 

Self-government should be a prominent feature in American edu- 
cation. 

Pupils have sense and judgment. Passion will at times overpower 
both, and call for a controlling force ; but in very many cases the 
public opinion of the scholars is the best standard. Let them, to a 
great extent, make their own rules for the playground. Not that 
their decision should be supreme. The teacher should preside in 
their legislative assembly, reserving to himself the veto power. In 
most cases the decision of the school will need no reversing. 

Oflben the scholars may safely be left to decide upon the guilt of 
an accused pupil. Where no animosity or excited feeling exists, 
the majority will go for the right Let them be the jury, yourself 
the judge. Especially let them sometimes have the power to com- 
mute punishment or to vote a pardon. Teach them it is blessed to 
forgive. Instruct them in the principles of good republican govern- 
ment, and you will have little occasion to find fault with their prac- 
tice. Such a course will occupy time, and may seem to make more 
trouble than an arbitrary discipline. Yet it wiU make better citi- 
zens. I suppose no Englishman would desire the re^stablishment 
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of the Star Chamber because its decisions were qnicklj made. No 
American should advocate aVdespotism if its action he speedj. 

I would not be understood as desiring to place our schools on a 
basis of entire republicanism. Of this, child-nature is incapable. 
My design is to present a principle consistent with human nature? 
and our civil government, and which I believe to be extensively 
practical. 

We have often seen schools where the teacher can leave the 
room and the accustomed order will continue. This is regarded as 
a mark of good discipline. It may be evidence of the best, or it 
may not be. A pupil, with the artlessness of childhood, remarked 
that it was no wonder the scholars behaved well in the teacher's 
absence, "for," said he, " if one don't, he'll get a thrashing." France 
was under similar discipline when Napoleon could leave his boots 
to govern it When, however, such a point has been attained — ^as it 
often can be — by the power of principle, much good has been accom- 
plished. 

A writer, speaking of that grand exhibition of nature's sublimity 
at Niagara, says : "America is written all over the falls. Its roar is 
that of the nation. Its majestic sweep typifies the grand progress 
of America. The maddening, dashing, seething, bubbling, pitching, 
uneasy flood typifies the intensity of the American mind, and the 
vitality of American action." So should it be with our schools. On 
them should be inscribed the noblest and holiest, as they are the 
strongest feelings in the American heart. And what are those feel- 
ings? What feelings planted America? What was the motto of 
the Pilgrim Fathers ? Conscience and the desire for self-government. 
Fbbedom and God. Let the hearts of the Puritans beat in the 
breast of " Young America." 

To review : in our schools we should strive to promote the individ- 
ual interests of each pupil ; to imitate the well regulated family ; to 
reform the wayward, not to crush him ; to have order but not mar- 
tial law ; to secure intellectual and esthetic culture ; but especially 
to draw out the afiections, and move the will ; to form character. 
We should aim to make our pupils self-governing and conscientious. 
These are the Ends. To efiect this, wholesome authority, enforced, 
if need be, by the rod, may properly be employed ; also a good ambi- 
tion, used with watchful care ; but deeper, higher and broader than 
all must be love for our pupilsy an earnest desire for their welfare. 
Not alone a fervent wish or prayer for their eternal happiness ; but 
a daily, hourly care for their pleasure and their good. Real affection 
for them will be manifest in the present, and will secure their love 
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in retarn. Find a teacher who is kind, considerate and just to his 
pupils ; who is merciful toward their failings, patient when they err, 
thoughtful for their pleasures, zealously laboring for their progress in 
all that is good ; one who is severe and stem only to his own errors, 
who is conscientious before God ; in him you have found a worthy 
brother, and, if you too are worthy, a faithful friend. Find such an 
one and imitate his virtues, so may you grow in goodness ; ask his 
advice, so you will increase in wisd(»n ; daily like him seek strength, 
like him endure, and with him find your great reward. 

But some may say, ^' This is mere theory; it is ideal and only lives 
in words. Give us the fact ; embody your principles and show us 
the living man.'' 

I have wished to present for your imitation only the practical. 
Then let me add that such a teacher lives ; lives too in Connecticut. 
Would you know his name ? Ask your own heart ; ask the members 
of the Normal School ; inquire of the people of this village ; send the 
question through the state, and let every teacher answer. 

Your heart responds promptly ; the Normal verdict is given ; New 
Britain's voice is heard ; and from city, town and village, rises a con- 
fused and rapid murmur ; from many a low, brown school-house a 
name is shouted forth to join the chorus ; and now nearer and clearer 
it swells on the air ; it bursts on the ear ; 'tis the answer of your 
heart — ^they have called him Camp.* May his labors and example 
long bless this school and our state. 

Here I might pause, yet I would fain say a few words more. 

At this time we meet in a special relation. The first public gath- 
ering of the graduates of an infant institution is now in progress. 
The occasion therefore demands a passing tribute. 

My Fellow-Alumni, in this hall we have studied together, we 
have alike been accredited by the faculty, have labored faithfully in 
our various fields, have sought to be worthy of each other ; and now 
resting from our toils, we have come home to rejoice together. Yes, 
and we will rejoice. 

What though a few short years is all our history ? So much the 
longer is our future. Let us make merry as the birds do, for the 
glory of the coming day. 

What though we are but few ? We'll grasp the hand as cordially, 
our hearts shall beat as truly, and we'll find as deep a sympathy, as 
if we were a host. 

The first fruits,t the second, the third, are here, and a fourth har- 



* Professor D. N. Camp. f The first, second and third classes of graduates. 
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yest is just ready for the gathering. To-night we'll shout the har- 
yeit-home. Our younger brothers will hare fairly earned their titles. 
They shall haye a hearty welcome. They know ours is a life of toil 
and self-denial, yet they seek it ; then let them come, for they are 
tried and true. 

We haye just cause for thanksgiying on account of the success of 
our labors. Our little band has sent its representatiyes to different 
parts of the state, and like yigorous scions they haye silently taken 
root, and ere we had looked for such results, are bearing abundant 
fruit 

In one capital a member ministers to our interests in the educa- 
tional department of the state. The other capital has chosen £rom 
our ranks one, and another, and a third, to serye them for ensamples ; 
to make their model schools. 

Incited by these deeds, Fair Hayen called for one and would 
not be denied. One has earned laurels in Saybrook which he honors 
now in Plymouth. Another's tent is pitched in Bethel, where his 
labors much abound. The fair land of Canaan claimed two, its just 
proportion; and one is captured by an angel. Happy prisoner I 
may his labor be, to train young cherubs. 

Go hence to Birmingham, and find one in whose yeins the blood 
of Capt. Standish flows with all its ancient yigor. She is one of us. 

Bridgeport will show you yet another who is worthy. 

New London too caught one, and in the one caught twoj but treats 
them both so weU we would not dare complain. 

One in his natiye town abides, and leads the people on in knowl- 
edge and in yirtue, while another, self-exiled, goes on a mission to a 
sister state. Our model schools haye chosen two to show the future 
what the past has done ; and one with holy purpose fired, in College- 
halls prepares to teach mankind the way of life. While last but not 
the least, in Alma Mater two take seats as oracles to Normals yet 
inchoate, and teach them now the beautiful in Literature, the true in 
History, and now the deep in graye Philosophy. 

Our record now is short It is ours to make history. Let us 
write it on young minds and hearts, — "no day without a line." 
^.^fThe prosperity of this Institution with its large class of fellow- 
Normals, giyes us cause for joy. Grateful for the past, we are confi- 
dent for the future. The names of Barnard, Philbrick, Camp and 
Tuck,* are pledges for its continued success. An honored one from 



* J. W. Tuck, Principal of the Model Schools. 
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our own band should be mentioned with them ; we will call her 
'^ More."* From such a faculty much may be expected ; and the 
hopes will be realized. Has not the earnest of the future already 
appeared? 

We are cheered by the sympathy and zealous cooperation of a 
true-hearted band who, in one sense, are not of us. They have not 
the peculiar attachment for the Normal School which we feel, for 
they have not been its pupils. But here the distinction ends. They 
are our professional friends ; they are our personal friends. They 
are with us in eyery good woric. What though they haye not our 
diploma ? That's only " leather or prunella." Our motto is, " Worth 
makes the man," and without this no cqllege ^ sheepskin" will entitle 
to a brother's name ; with it, parchment becomes superfluous. Itself 
is highest proof. 

We may joy too in the steady, healthful progress of public opinion. 
'Tis but a few years since some of us met, for the first time, in 
this village, at the opening of a new Institution. An experiment 
was to be tried by the Commonwealth, and we were to be the sub- 
jects. We saw it through its forming period, and, as at times we 
sojourned in some distant town, we answered all manner of queries 
concerning the character, condition and prospects, and often discussed 
the expediency of sustaining that never-before-heard-of affair, the 
Normal School. To give it a more expressive name, some who had 
an inkling of its purpose, called it ''a factory where they make 
schoolmasters." 

Now this new wonder, this experiment, is a fixed fact, an acknowl- 
edged blessing, a power felt all over the state. In this there is 
progress. A State Teachers' Association is in active and efficient 
operation. An Educational Journal is published, without drawing 
its support from the pocket of a more than generous man^f 

The General Assembly, at its last session, passed a law by which 
the duty of property to provide for general education is asserted, and 
taxation as a practical principle, is restored to our school-system, 
after a lapse of more than thirty years. Another statute gives to 
towns and cities the privilege of grading their schools and placing 
them under the control of one board. More than this, the school- 
house is now recognized as a public benefit, and can take its place 

* MUs Jane A. Bartholomew, an Alumnus, and a Teacher in the Normal 
School. Her Essay at the time of graduating was entitled '* More*" 

t The State Superintendent of Schools. 
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whereyer ia the district it is most needed. The Normal School, 
Teachers' Institatesy and the State Teachers' Association, haye all 
receiyed liberal aid.f 

In this progress of public opinion we rejoice for ourselyes and for 
our profession ; we also rejoice for him to whom it is a triumph. 
Our honored superintendentf has labored much, and long, and earn- 
estly. Inspired by a noble patriotism, he has struggled against diffi- 
culties and amid discouragements. We haye seen something of his 
labors, haye been animated by his zeal, and haye mourned that his 
natiye state should be the last to appreciate his self-sacrificing deyo- 
tion to her welfare. 

He has gained laurels in other states. The south and the west 
haye called him. Again and again the call has been repeated. Yet 
he is here. And now his triumph is begun ; the wisdom of his coun- 
sels is acknowledged, and Connecticut begins to retrace her steps 
toward the point where she abandoned the firm foundation of the 
best educational system in the world. 

It was with a feeling of deep regret that we heard of his intended 
resignation. True it is not without a precedent The toils and 
anxieties of the American Beyolution were borne by no man more 
than by Washington. Yet when the colonies were freed, he would 
haye retired from his position at the head of his countr3anen. But 
the heart of a grateful people could not thus be satisfied, and he 
remained their leader. 

Among those sons of our republic who haye made her honored by 
the world, Virginia is proud of her Washington, Pennsylyania of an 
adopted Franklin, and Massachusetts of a Webster. When the 
graye closes oyer our Educational Washington, Connecticut will 
haye a fitting representatiye in that band ; she will glory in her 
Babxabd* Till that time shall come, may he dwell with his own 
people ; and when the final hour arriyes, may he die among his kin- 
dred, and the land of his birth be the place of his burial. 

Yet if his official mantle must now fall, we know it will rest on the 
shoulders of a worthy successor.^ 

Brothers, another year wiU quickly pass. May the next anniyer- 
sary find us here again, with no more of sorrow and no less of joy. 

* The Legislature of 1854, appropriated $5,000 for the State Normal School, 
$100 for each Institute, and $250 for the State Teachers* Association. The 
latter on condition that the Common School Journal should be sent to each 
acting School Visitor. 

t Henry Barnard, LL. D. t John D. Philbrick, Esq. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Mb. Editor : — The following outline of a scheme of pnietieAl 
school discipline was put into my hands some time ago for the use of 
the '' Journal/' It is from one of our most efficient and successful 
teachers. Though it may not be desirable for every teacher to 
adopt it entire, it has valuable suggestions for all. We would call 
attention especially of those who are yet in their earlier experience, 
to the three principles announced as the basis of the system. They 
are right and wise. The first two are of fundamental importance. 
Indeed a school may be considered successful just so far as it suc- 
ceeds in incorporating these two ideas into its system of discipline. 

C. 

"We start with these three principles : 

1st. That self-discipline is better than that enforced by another. 

2d. That motives for doing right are better than punishments for 
doing wrong. 

dd. That continued employment gives less opportunity for play 
and mischief. 

I endeavor first to ascertain as far as possible the ability and cir- 
cumstances of each scholar, giving them all as much as they can 
conveniently do. To induce them to perform their tasks faithfully, 
and learn their lessons thoroughly, I have a system of marking each 
lesson, from one, which signifies unprepared, to ten, which means 
perfect in every respect. 

To particularize. A class is called for recitation; they pass by a 
signal to seats prepared for that purpose. All of the class who are 
for any reason unprepared are next requested to stand: they passi, 
without waiting to give any reason for their failure, to the seats 
prepared for visitors, in front of the class, where they can listen to 
the explanation without hindering the class. 

In a school well organized there will not average more than one 
or two of these in a class of twenty or thirty. The remainder of 
the class now commence reciting, being called upon in a variety of 
ways, either in rotation as they sit, or alphabetically, or having the 
names of the individuals composing the class shuffled in a box, draw- 
ing them out at random. 

If an individual makes no mistakes and recites loudly and dis- 
tinctly, he is marked ten ; if he makes no mistakes, but recites low 
and indistinctly, he is marked nine. If he fails on one question^ 

26 
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three more are put to him, and if he fails on none of those he is 
marked off but one. If he fails upon two of those, he is called 
imperfect and marked five. Should he fail on all three, he is consid- 
ered unprepared and must sit with the other unprepared scholars^ 
As soon as the lesson is finished, and another lesson given out, those 
who have recited pass to their seats, and the unprepared scholars are 
called forward and I listen to their reasons for not being prepared, 
separately : if the reasons are vert/ good, that is sufficient ; if not, 
their number is recorded, and thej are all marked one. If a 
scholar's unprepared lessons amount to from three to five, according 
to the capacity of the individual, during one month, without a very 
good reason, he is degraded or sent back one class lower. 

After the reasons have been given and any explanation necessary 
made, those not prepared pass to their seats and the next class is 
called in the same way. 

We now have work arranged to occupy the time of nearly all 
and a motive for doing it. But some of the most active will learn 
their lessons quicker than the others and those are the very ones for 
mischief and play. 

I, therefore, to obviate this difficulty give out extra lessons of 
various kinds. One week it may be raising the numbers from one 
to ten, to their twentieth power, another week it might be the 
copying of some chapter in the Bible, or anything else instructive. 
For every correct extra lesson they receive five, which is added to 
their list of lessons at night. 

This occupies all their leisure time during school hours, so that 
they have no time for being mischievous, if they felt so disposed. 

I also mark the deportment by giving a mark of credit for any- 
thing that is particularly worthy of approbation, either in study 
hours or at recess, or in passing to and from school ; also a mark of 
error for anything that is incorrect in conduct, like communicating, 
laughing, playing or idleness. Each mark counts five either on to 
or off from their list, the credits ''being added to it and the errors 
substracted from it. So at night, when the accounts of the day are 
added up, if the monitor or secretary find against a scholar's name 
five credits and twx) errors, ten is added to his study list; if it stands 
five errors and two credits, ten is substracted from his study list. 

At the close of the day each scholar's account is summed up and 
the amount placed in a separate column. 

At the end of each week a card of attendance and approximate 
standing in recitations and deportment is made out and sent to each 
parent or guardian. 
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At the last of every month the average standing of each pupil is 
determined from their daily list and their names arranged on a card, 
the highest standing first. 

At the close of each week, to all in the several departments of 
the school who have stood perfect in every respect during the week, 
a card is given certifying that fact. 

This is our general system, and although in our school, which is 
one of three departments, numbering between two and three hundred, 
it works well — it may entirely fail in other circumstances. 

Some scholars, however, will not be governed by these motives. 
The discipline of such, if desired^ may form the subject of a future 
essay. C*** 



SOMETHING FOR CONNECTICUT TEACHERS. 

At the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, held 
at Norwich in October last, it was voted that the State Superintend- 
ent and a committee consisting of Mr. F. B. Perkins and the under- 
signed, should recommend a uniform and specified time for vacations 
throughout the State. 

It is not supposed possible to secure uniformity in aU the vaca- 
tions, but it is believed that by general and united effort it would not 
be difficult to make the Spring and Fall vacations correspond in 
nearly all the schools. 

One important object to be gained in so doing is, to have at least 
two periods in the year when teachers may meet together for profes- 
sional improvement, and social recreation. Other advantages will 
suggest themselves. 

This must be accomplished, if at all, by the teachers. To do it 
will require several steps, of which the first will be now proposed, 
viz.f that everi/ teacher who is willing to do so much — will, at some 
time before the 1st of February, 1855, send to the undersigned, at 
Hartford, a statement of the number, time, and length of the usual 
vacations in the school where you are now employed. 

The information is equally valuable, whether the school is public 
or private. High School, Grammar or Primary, or simply a school 
without any adjective. It concerns not the present purpose whether 
the teachers are employed annually, semiannually, quarterly or 
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perennially ; but anly, when^ how long, and how many vacations are 
customary. The more definite the information, the more correct 
will be the calculation based on it Acting School Visitors may 
also aid us by sending similar statements. 

This service is for your profession, and it is hoped there will be a 
hearty cooperation in the work. Will you not do your part? 

Tour brother teacher, 

F. c. brownI:ll. 



DR. BARNARD'S RESIGNATION. 

Our readers have been already apprised of Dr. Barnard's resig- 
nation of the office of Superintendent of Common Schools. The 
announcement of his retirement from this important post, which he 
has so long and so successfully filled, has been received by the friends 
of education throughout the State, with the deepest regret. 

We should do injustice to the readers of this Journal, as well as 
to ourselves, to allow this important event to pass in silence, though 
we have neither the space nor time to devote to it which we 
could desire. We are compelled to content ourselves with a page 
or two, though nothing short of a volume would suffice to do justice 
to the theme. The deficiency, however, of the present notice will be 
to some extent supplied in the next number, for which his portrait* 
and a somewhat elaborate summary of his varied and important 
labors in the educational cause, are now in preparation. 

Though scarcely yet arrived at the meridian of manhood. Dr. 
Barnard has already achieved the labors of a lifetime, and has 
furnished to the world an example of devotion to the cause of 
popular education in an elevated sphere, with which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. 

He began his labors in this field early in life and from the com- 
mencement his exertions have never been relaxed. 

More than sixteen years ago, at the earnest solicitation of some of 
the wisest and best men in the state, he entered upon this work as 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
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Having at that time completed his professional education, and 
enriched and liberalized his mind by foreign travel, possessed of 
fine powers as an orator and a writer, and fired with a noble ambi- 
tion to be useful to his native State, he had entered public life with 
a flattering prospect of political distinction and professional eminence 
and emolument. But all his talents, his learning and his ambition, 
he laid upon the altar of popular education. In that cause he has 
up to this moment labored with the zeal of a devotee, the wisdom of 
a sage and the constancy and self-devotion of a martyr. 

A glance at the important results which have issued — ^will yet 
issue, from his efforts, is sufficient to convince the most skeptical that 
his success has been signal. Already the beneficial effects of his 
labors are felt not only throughout this state but in every state in 
the Union. 

In no spot in all this country is a school edifice of any considerable 
importance, planned and erected without consulting his invaluable 
work on School Architecture. No educator feels that he can dispense 
with his great works on Normal Schools and National Education in 
Europe. His numerous Reports are a storehouse of educational 
information, and have furnished the better pait of the materials of 
multitudes of educational reports and publications which have been 
scattered over the land, while they have aroused and ii^ited thou- 
sands of leading minds to engage in this cause. It would not be 
easy to name the individual whose labors have done more than his 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind to the transcendent impor- 
tance of this great interest of society. His infiuence is not bounded 
by the limits of this country, nor even by our continental shores. 
His productions are sought for in the Old World, and recently in 
the metropolis of Europe, he stood preeminent in the august congress 
of educators there convened. 

But though his name and his influence have become widely 

extended, his heart has ever been bound up in the glory and prosperity 

of his own beloved State. For her he has chiefly labored, and his 

labors in her behalf will not cease with his retirement from office. If 
« 

she has honored him, he has in turn honored her. His name has 
helped and for many years will continue to help keep the name of 
his state respectable both among her sister states and in foreign lands. 
He embarked in this enterprise of beneficence when there were 
few to encourage and aid, and many to discourage and oppose. He 
had pioneer work to do. , He had to encounter the jealousies of 
party, the prejudices of ignorance and the hostilities of a blind though 
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honest conseryatism which could see nothing in his plans of improve- 
ment but destruction to the ^^old landmarks" of the fathers. In 
retiring he leaves a different state of things. 

He has enjoyed the satisfaction of witnessing these obstacles 
gradually melt away before the power of truth, the friends of prog- 
ress constantly increase in number and power, till his long cherished 
hope of seeing Connecticut regain her ancient proud place in the 
front rank of the educating states seems about to be realized. 

The establishment of a State Normal School upon a broad and 
permanent basis; the recent reassertion by legislative enactment 
of the fundamental principle of the New England system of common 
schools, that the property of the state ought to be taxed for the 
education of the children of the state ; increased aid from the public 
treasury to teachers' institutes ; the great improvement which has 
recently been made in school-houses; the increasing demand for 
well qualified teachers, and the new law for the better organization 
of the school district system, are so many certain pledges of the 
speedy redemption of the state, and seem to herald the approach of 
that day for which Dr. Barnard has ^labored, when every school in 
the state shall be ^^ good enough for the best and cheap enough for the 
poorest," or better, free to cdL 

In withdrawing from his official position he does not withdraw 
from us his good wishes and ^^ hearty cooperation by pen and voice." 
This is our consolation in being deprived of his labors in an official 
capaicity. 

The best wishes, affection and gratitude of the teachers and 
friends of education of the state will never be wanting to him wher- 
ever he may live and labor. 

We receive his mantle — and such a mantle — upon our shoulders 
not without serious misgivings. We can not expect to add honor to 
it. We shall try to wear it so as not to disgrace it. 
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Mft. Lawrence has been obliged to resign the charge of the 
High School in this village, on account of ill health. The committee 
bear the following testimony to his fidelity, skill and success. 
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" Stampobd, Nov. 22, 1854. 
*' Mr. E. A. Lawrence has had charge of the High School in 
Stamford as its first principal for the last year and a half. « Although 
opposition to this enterprise was so strong that its most firm and 
sanguine supporters entertained doubts as to its success ; yet under 
the wise and prudent supervision, and energetic and persevering 
labors of Mr. L., opposition gave place to a most cordial and inter- 
ested support, while the school, securing the confidence of the com- 
munity, increased in nun^bers and prosperity and now rests on a 
basis that would promise, under his care, long and gratifying success. 
'^ Mr. Lawrence's resignation, occasioned by his desire to regain 
elasticity and tone of health by freeing himself entirely, for a short 
time, from the care of a school, is deeply regretted by his employers 
and is very reluctantly accepted. 

''The undersigned do most cordially reconmiend him as possessing 
a rare combination of talents and scholarship united with an amiable 
disposition and consistent Christian deportment admirably qualifying 
him for the management and instruction of High Schools and 
Academies, and consider the community highly favored that may 
secure his services. 

JAMES BETTS, \ Committee 
WM. T. MINOR, I of First 
J. B. REED, ) School District. 
N. E. ADAMS, 
and the other members of the Board of School Visitors. 

JAMES HOYT, Pastor of Gong. Oh. 
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Mb. Huntington has resigned his place as principal of the 
Public High School, and accepted a similar position in the schools of 
Stamford. The following resolutions show the estimation in which 
his services are held in Waterbury. 

Whereas^ at a joint meeting of the Boards of Education and 
Finanpe of the Center School District of the city of Waterbury, held 
Oct. 80th, 1854, the permanent resignation of the Rev. E. B. 
Huntington as Principal of the schools of said district was received| 
therefore 
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Settived, That it is with much regret the membera of tho Boards 
of Education aod Finance receive the resignation of Rev. £. B. 
Huntington as Superintendent and Fnnctpal of our schools — a posi- 
tion whicK he has susttuned for the last two years with marked ahil- 
itj and success ; that in accepting his resifrnation we feel confident 
that it will be difficult to fill the place made vacant, with any one 
individual, combining so many essential requests for a Superinten- 
dent imd teacher. 

Resolved, That Mr. Huntington, in his untiring devotion to his 
profession, — his ardor and enthusiasm in the* cause of education, 
together with the fidelity with which he has diachai^ed the duties 
of teacher and Superintendent of our schools, — merits and receives 
onr cordial approbation and grateful acknowledgments. 

Passed at a joint mating of the Boards of Education and Finance, 
Nov. 14th, 1854. 

N. M. PERKINS, 
P. G. ROCKWELL, J 
0. S. BRONSON, 

Watbebuet, Nov. 15th, 1854. 



ELL, f- ^ 



With this number the Board of Editors appointed by the State 
Teachers' Association to receive, in their behalf, from its former 
proprietor and editor, and conduct the Connecticut Couhom 
School JoimNAi., close their labors and the volume for 1854. In 
BO doing, they would express their gratitude to the Teachers of the 
State and to the subscribers of the Journal generally, for their sup- 
port, to contributors for their communications, and especially to the 
Resident Editor, for his untiring exertions to make the Journal use- 
ful and popular. 

We refer our readers and subscribers to the circular of the Busi- 
ness Agent, on the first pages of the advertising sheet, for a brief 
summary of our labors for 1854 and their duties for 1855. 
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